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THE    GINGER-JAR 


HOT  in  London.    Very  hot. 

In  a  small  bed  that  was  a  series  of  humps  and  bumps, 
but  which  nevertheless  did  not  seem  to  trouble  the  depth 
of  her  young  repose  in  the  very  least,  a  girl  lay  sleeping, 
her  dark  brown  hair  tumbling  over  the  pillow,  one  bare 
arm  flung  over  the  coverlet,  part  of  a  white  and  shapely 
leg  revealed  by  the  slipping  of  the  same — a  girl  who, 
distinctly  at  variance  with  the  drab  and  dingy  bedroom, 
was  exceedingly  good  to  look  upon. 

When  she  was  asleep  was  about  the  only  time  Patsy's 
vivacious  features  were  ever  completely  in  repose.  In 
sleep  they  took  on  a  happy  aspect  of  serenity  that  was 
really  the  keynote  to  a  peculiarly  buoyant  temperament — 
a  temperament  not  without  depth,  of  extraordinary 
courage  in  times  of  stress  and  of  superabundant  high  spirits 
for  every  other  day  in  the  week.  Patsy  was  charming  to 
behold,  awake.  She  was  also — and  this  is  very  much  more 
rare — equally  beautiful  to  gaze  upon  asleep. 

A  beam  of  sunlight  streaming  in  through  the  window 
fell  full  upon  her  face,  revealing  the  fine  grain  of  a  per- 
fect complexion,  which  neither  the  cheap  face-powder 
she  used  so  lavishly  by  day  nor  nineteen  years  of  a  hand- 
to-mouth  existence,  ten  of  them  spent  upon  the  stage,  had 
done  anything  to  impair. 

She  slumbered  on.  The  hot  stream  of  sunlight  did  not 
disturb  her,  neither  did  the  penetrating  cries  of  a  rag- 
and-bone  merchant  vociferously  pursuing  his  calling  in  the 
street.  She  slept  serenely,  like  a  child,  her  dark  lashes 
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lying  like  painted  fans  upon  the  roses  and  lilies  of  her 
cheeks. 

The  minute  hand  of  the  cheap  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
ticked  briskly  on,  but  the  one  that  should  have  recorded 
the  hour  had  fallen  off,  and  Patsy  had  not  the  wherewithal 
to  have  it  mended.  Her  finances  were  always  in  a  dwind- 
ling or  minus  condition.  She  had  never  in  the  whole  of 
her  life  possessed  more  than  three  pounds — the  highest 
salary  she  had  ever  received — for  more  than  five  whole 
minutes  together.  But  even  if  she  was  in  want  she  never 
worried.  Something  or  other  always  turned  up.  At  least, 
that  was  her  optimistic  creed. 

Considering  her  abundant  looks,  too,  she  was  extra- 
ordinarily simple-minded,  for  she  never  marketed  her 
beauty,  as  other  girls  frequently  did.  She  was  worldly- 
wise,  as  any  girl  who  had  been  familiarised  with  the  careless 
conditions  of  the  stage  since  early  childhood  would  be  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  that,  her  outlook  on  life  was  generous, 
unspoilt  and  exuberant.  Bad  examples — and  there  were 
many  of  them — never  affected  her.  Temptations  such  as 
come  the  way  of  all  girls  at  different  times  scarcely  in- 
fluenced her.  She  pursued  a  sociable,  lively,  yet  somewhat 
lonely  course,  in  full  possession  of  her  head  and  heart, 
rather  despising  the  hangers-on  and  the  flatterers  of  her 
world,  completely  indifferent  to  their  siege  or  advances. 

Her  attitude  as  regards  men  was  mainly  indifferent.  As 
a  sex,  she  did  not  admire  them.  In  her  experience,  they 
often  promised  but  seldom  performed.  They  loved  and 
ran  away.  Up  to  the  present,  Patsy's  tolerant,  good- 
humoured  but  almost  contemptuous  attitude  to  the 
opposite  sex  had  been  one  of  her  principal  safeguards. 
She  had  had  her  pursuers  and  her  presents — crowds  of 
satellites  she  could  not  count,  the  inevitable,  typical 
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hangers-on  whom  she  invariably  shook  off,  though  very 
occasionally  real  hunger  or  a  sudden  fit  of  loneliness  would 
make  her  break  her  golden  rule  and  accept  a  lunch  or 
supper. 

A  knock  at  the  door,  followed  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Kerley,  her  landlady,  with  the  breakfast  tray,  did  not 
awaken  her  any  more  than  the  streaming  sunlight  had 
done.  Her  sleep  was  too  deep  for  outside  noises  to  obtrude. 
She  had  not  gone  to  bed  till  past  midnight,  because  the 
Kerley  baby  was  cutting  a  troublesome  back  tooth,  and 
his  infantile  agonies  refused  to  be  assuaged  by  anyone 
except  Patsy  of  the  cool  arms  and  soft  young  bosom. 
Patsy  had  a  mother's  way  with  her.  She  adored  any- 
thing young — puppies  or  babies  or  kittens — and  she  spent 
a  good  deal  of  her  spare  time  with  the  Kerley  infant, 
understanding  its  nursery  needs  by  instinct  very  much 
better  than  its  own  mother,  who  lacked  maternal  wisdom 
of  any  sort. 

Approaching  the  bedside  now,  the  slatternly  Mrs.  Kerley 
contemplated  her  unconscious  lodger  with  a  look  of  genuine 
admiration  and  affection.  It  seemed  a  pity  to  disturb  her, 
but  Patsy  had  particularly  asked  to  be  called  if  she  did  not 
awaken. 

Mrs.  Kerley  picked  up  a  spoon  and  rattled  it  against  the 
tin  breakfast  tray,  close  to  the  sleeper's  head. 

Patsy  was  not  proof  against  the  violent  tintinnabulation. 
She  opened  her  eyes  wide  and  sat  up. 

"  Goodness  !  What's  the  time  ?  "  she  queried.  "  Have 
I  overslept  ?  " 

"  Only  an  hour,  dearie.  It's  ten  o'clock,  that's  all.  I 
did  pop  my  head  in  before,  but  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  disturb 
you.  Besides,  your  time's  your  own  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, seeing  that  you're  out  of  a  shop." 
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"  I  dare  say."  Patsy  took  the  breakfast  tray  on  her 
knees.  "  That's  all  the  more  reason  why  I  should  get  up 
early  and  catch  the  agents  on  the  step.  The  funny  thing 
is,  I  never  do,  even  if  I  arrive  there  at  half-past  nine  !  I 
think  they  must  have  underground  passages  to  come  in 
and  out  by,  because  one  minute  they're  there  and  the  next 
they're  not,  and  no  one  sees  them  come  or  go.  And,  oh  ! 
you've  given  me  an  egg,  Ma !  And  bacon  !  And  I  owe 
you  for  three  weeks'  rent !  " 

"  If  you  don't  deserve  hegg  and  bacon  after  sittin'  up 
half  the  night  with  Charles  George,  then  I  don't  know  who 
does  !  "  rejoined  the  grateful  mother.  "  Ever  since  you 
got  'im  off  in  your  arms  he's  slept  like  a  lamb,  and  woke  up 
at  eight  and  took  his  bottle  every  drop  and  went  straight 
off  again." 

"  Let  him  sleep  till  he  wakes  up  of  his  own  accord," 
said  Patsy.  "  It  upsets  a  baby  to  disturb  it.  And 
if  he's  not  hungry  to-day,  let  him  miss  a  bottle. 
Just  offer  it  to  him  at  the  proper  tune,  that's  all.  I 
think  you  try  and  coax  him  too  often,  and  his  little 
tummy  can't  stand  it  just  now,  and  that's  what  makes 
him  sick." 

"  It's  wonderful  how  you  seem  to  know  these  things,  and 
never  been  told,"  marvelled  Mrs.  Kerley.  "  Last  night, 
when  he  was  screamin'  fit  to  burst  and  only  temper  it 
seemed  to  me,  '  He's  thirsty,  poor  pet ;  give  him  some  sips 
of  water,'  you  said.  And  sips  of  water  made  him  quiet. 
Perhaps  you've  had  a  lot  to  do  with  little  ones  at  some 
time,  Miss  Greville  ?  " 

"  Well,  I've  got  five  of  my  own,"  said  Patsy,  laughing. 
"  Darling  kiddies  !  Some  are  fair,  like  my  husband,  and 
the  others  are  dark,  like  me — a  set  of  twins  and  three  little 
steps." 
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Mrs.  Kerley's  eyes  and  mouth  opened  wide  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  You  don't  say  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  And  for  this  six 
weeks  I've  known  you,  you've  told  me  you  was  a  single 
young  lady,  nineteen  years  of  age  !  " 

Patsy  laughed. 

"  So  I  am,"  she  answered.  "  But  I  often  imagine  my 
future  husband — and  the  children  we'll  have  by  and  by. 
My  husband  is  fair — a  red  gold-brown  fairness.  I'm  quite 
sure  of  that.  And  he  holds  himself  beautifully,  like  an 
army  man.  Perhaps  he  is  in  the  Army.  I  haven't  the 
faintest  idea  what  he  does,  because  I  haven't  met  him  yet. 
I  know  our  children  by  heart — and  sight.  ...  I  adore 
them  already.  They're  fast  asleep  at  present,  on  shelves, 
all  done  up  in  cotton-wool  in  the  workshop  of  the  world, 
with  all  the  other  darling  babies  that  are  waiting  their  turn 
to  get  born  !  Am  I  talking  sheer  rubbish  ?  You  just  wait 
and  see,  till  one  day  this  time  six  or  seven  years  hence, 
when  I'll  knock  at  your  door  and  say  to  you  :  '  Oh,  good 
morning,  Mrs.  Kerley !  Don't  you  remember  Patsy 
Greville,  who  used  to  live  with  you  a  long  time  ago  ?  Allow 
me  to  introduce  you  to  Captain  Blank,  my  husband.  And 
these  are  Joan  and  Valerie,  and  Bob.  Peter  and  Dick  are 
at  school." 

Mrs.  Kerley  smiled  slowly.  Jokes  always  had  to  be 
explained  to  her,  and  she  never  could  follow  Patsy's  turns 
and  twists  of  humour. 

"  You  are  a  one  for  talkin'  fanciful,"  she  said.  "  Just 
for  a  minute  you  quite  took  my  breath  away,  with  your 
husband  and  children  that  you're  only  supposin'  !  Five's 
far  too  many,  in  my  opinion.  Why,  I  didn't  even  want 
Charles  George,  though  I'm  gettin'  used  to  him  now. 
Would  you  like  another  cup  of  tea  ?  " 
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"  No,  thanks.  I've  had  a  splendid  breakfast.  And 
please  put  that  egg  and  bacon  down  on  my  bill."  Patsy 
relinquished  the  tray.  "  Now  I'm  going  to  get  up  and 
dress,  without  wasting  another  minute.  Ma,  dear,  may  I 
have  a  proper  bath  ?  I'm  too  big  for  a  basin,  and  you  say 
my  splashes  come  through  the  ceiling." 

"  There's  only  the  cold  tap,  as  you  know ;  but  if  you 
don't  want  any  kettles  heated,  you're  welcome  to  it  all  the 
summer,"  Mrs.  Kerley  replied.  "  I'll  turn  it  on  as  I  go  out. 
It  don't  take  long  to  run." 

She  departed.  Patsy  heard  the  tap  turned  on  and  the 
gurgling  of  cool  water.  Then  she  wrapped  the  counter- 
pane round  her  hi  lieu  of  the  dressing-gown  she  did  not 
possess  and  pattered  into  the  bathroom. 

A  few  minutes  later,  fresh  and  glowing,  she  was  back  in 
her  bedroom,  ready  for  the  day  except  for  the  donning  of 
a  frock.  The  question  of  what  she  should  wear  presented  a 
problem  for  some  thought.  Patsy's  wardrobe  was  badly 
in  need  of  replenishment.  She  possessed  a  sea-green 
evening  frock  very  much  out  of  date,  that  had  once  been 
the  property  of  a  company  she  was  playing  in  and  pre- 
sented to  her  by  the  wardrobe  mistress  ;  a  coat-frock  that 
was  shabby  and  too  warm,  and  a  linen  dress  washed  for 
her  by  Mrs.  Kerley,  at  present  hanging  up  to  dry  hi  the 
yard  outside.  This  torrid  morning  demanded  silk  or  voile, 
or  something  very  cool  and  fresh,  especially  if  she  wanted 
to  catch  a  jaded  agent's  eye.  .  .  .  She  had  worn  the 
coat-frock  for  six  months.  ...  It  made  her  look  a  back 
number,  proclaimed  her  as  too  poor  to  be  able  to  dress  in 
summer-girl  array.  .  .  .  Clothes  and  a  fresh  appearance 
mean  so  much  to  a  girl  on  the  stage  when  she  is  seeking 
for  an  engagement.  Patsy  was  quite  puzzled.  Though 
deliriously  cool  and  appropriate,  she  could  not  sally  forth 
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in  her  present  garb,  a  floppy  hat  which  she  had  just  re- 
trimmed  and  tried  on  for  effect  before  she  had  finished 
dressing,  and  a  slip-on  petticoat. 

Suddenly  she  was  seized  by  a  brilliant  idea.  She  darted 
to  her  chest  of  drawers,  took  out  a  hitherto  unworn  garment 
— a  five-shilling  bargain  from  a  summer  sale — rummaged 
for  needle  and  thread,  worked  feverishly  for  five  minutes 
on  a  hem  and  a  run,  and  slipped  the  inspiration  over  her 
head. 

A  broad  band  of  ribbon,  tied  sash-wise,  completed  a 
simple  and  effective  toilette.  Patsy  executed  a  little  step- 
dance  with  delight,  ran  out  on  to  the  stairs,  and  called  over 
them  : 

"  I  say,  Ma  !  Do  come  up  and  see  my  new  dress  !  I 
want  to  see  how  it  strikes  you.  Oh,  and  will  you  bring  up 
my  shoes  as  well  ?  I'm  ready  to  go  out  now." 

Mrs.  Kerley  came  up,  breathing  heavily,  with  Patsy's 
shoes  in  her  hand. 

"  They're  that  thin  the  soles '11  drop  off  if  you  don't  have 
'em  seen  to  soon,"  she  remarked.  "  But  I've  took  and 
sewed  some  buckles  on  to  smarten  them  up."  Then  her 
eyes  fell  on  Patsy  in  the  pristine  frock.  "  Is  that  the 
dress  you  was  speakin'  of  ?  "  she  inquired.  "  It  suits  you  a 
fair  treat." 

Patsy  revolved  slowly  for  her  benefit. 

"  Do  you  like  it  ?  I  knew  you  would,"  she  replied 
triumphantly.  "  But  can  you  guess  what  it  is  ?  You 
never  will,  so  I'll  tell  you  !  I've  made  a  deeper  hem, 
and — it's  only  a  flowered  voile  nightie  \  It's  the  very 
latest  fashion,  too  !  Not  the  nightie,  but  the  flowered 
voile  !  " 

Mrs.  Kerley  gasped. 

"  A  night-dress  I  "  she  exclaimed  in  a  scandalised  tone. 
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"  But  you  can't !  You'd  never !  I  only  heard  of  one 
young  woman  who  walked  out  dressed  like  that,  and  she 
wasn't  in  her  right  mind,  but  wandering ;  so  they  put 
her  away." 

"  But  I'm  in  my  right  mind,"  Patsy  declared.  "  You 
never  guessed  until  I  told  you,  and  neither  would  anyone 
else.  I  call  it  a  positive  inspiration  !  " 

"  Well,  it's  to  be  hoped  you  don't  go  tellin'  people  then," 
Mrs.  Kerley  cautioned,  "  or  you  might  get  taken  up  for 
not  wearin'  the  right  sort  of  clothes.  I'm  sure  I  hope 
you'll  have  some  luck  to-day,  Miss  Greville  ;  for  if  anyone 
deserves  it  you  do — six  weeks  out  of  work,  and  trying  so 
hard  all  the  time  !  I'm  glad  I  never  went  on  the  stage, 
though  I  was  often  told  I'd  make  my  fortune  as  a 
mimic.  There's  Charles  George  crying.  He  must  have  just 
woke  up." 

"  I  must  peep  at  him  before  I  go,"  said  Patsy. 

She  followed  Mrs.  Kerley  down  to  the  kitchen — unbear- 
ably hot,  with  its  coal  fire  on  such  a  molten  day. 

Charles  George  was  grizzling  in  his  Treasure  cot.  Patsy 
made  a  bee-line  for  him,  bent  down,  raised  him  in  her 
arms,  murmuring  like  a  young  mother,  and  the  whimpering 
instantly  ceased.  It  changed  to  a  gurgle,  a  baby's  chuck- 
ling crow  of  sheer  joy,  than  which  there  is  no  more  delightful 
sound  in  the  whole  universe.  She  lifted  him  up.  Con- 
sidering his  plain  parents,  Charles  George  was  a  very 
presentable  baby  indeed. 

"  Duck  !  "  Patsy  murmured. 

"  He'll  crush  your  night — your  frock,"  amended  Mrs. 
Kerley.  "  And  you  won't  be  fit  to  be  seen  !  " 

Patsy  snuggled  him  closer. 

"  A  delicious  crush,"  she  said.  "  There,  my  son  ! 
You've  got  to  lie  down  again—; flat  I  You're  ever  so  much 
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better  to-day.  Aren't  babies'  eyes  like  bits  of  heaven  ?  " 
She  turned  to  Mrs.  Kerley.  "  Just  sky — and  dreams  !  " 

"  I  wish  he'd  dream  a  little  more  sometimes,"  said  Mrs. 
Kerley.  "  I  never  did  know  such  a  child  for  wakin'  up, 
especially  when  there's  work  to  do,  and  in  the  hot  weather 
when  you'd  think  he'd  sleep  !  " 

"  Put  him  in  my  room,  where  it's  a  little  cooler,  if  you 
want  more  peace.  He'll  be  happier  there,"  advised  Patsy. 
"  And  you  can  hear  him  if  he  cries  if  you  leave  the  door 
open.  It's  healthier  for  him.  He  was  good  for  hours  on 
my  bed  yesterday  afternoon,  just  kicking  his  little  legs 
and  talking  to  himself.  Do  take  him  up  !  He  can't  fall 
out  if  you  put  a  chair  against  the  bed.  I  wish  I  could 
stay  and  bath  him,  but  I've  got  to  look  for  work  !  Oh, 
dear !  And  I've  forgotten  to  powder  my  nose  !  " 

She  ran  upstairs,  taking  them  two  at  a  time.  The 
operation  of  fluffing  a  full  puff  over  her  nose  occupied  a 
second  or  so.  Then  Mrs.  Kerley  heard  her  singing  again 
on  her  blithe  way  downstairs. 

"  She's  a  dear  girl,  that  she  is  !  "  she  remarked  to  Charles 
George,  who  cooed  like  a  pigeon  in  reply. 

The  front  door  banged. 

Patsy  pursued  her  way  to  Maiden  Lane — spirits  high, 
purse  with  a  shilling  in  it  only,  and  a  nightgown  for  a 
frock. 


II 


BROWNING'S  the  theatrical  agent's  offices  were  full  when 
Patsy  climbed  the  stone  stairs  whose  well-worn  treads  and 
particular  unevennesses  she  was  getting  to  know  by  heart 
— Browning's  curving  stone  stairs  ;  Den  ton's  steep  wooden 
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ones.  Browning  and  Denton  knew  her  very  well,  and  had 
often  fixed  her  up  as  a  show-girl  or  in  pantomime.  Patsy 
never  aspired  to  a  "  part."  She  had  capability  and  good 
looks  and  a  tuneful  voice.  Her  beautiful  face  and  shape 
usually  ensured  her  an  engagement  at  a  living  wage, 
generally  on  tour.  Her  chief  talent — she  was  particularly 
nimble  on  her  feet  and  a  born  dancer — she  was  inclined 
to  hide  under  a  bushel.  She  knew  she  needed  more 
training,  and  had  never  been  able  to  afford  it. 

At  the  moment,  Patsy's  luck  was  more  than  usually  out. 
She  had  only  recently  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of 
whooping-cough,  which  ailment  she  had  evidently  escaped 
in  her  infantile  days  ;  and  the  paroxysmal  outbursts,  only 
recently  a  thing  of  the  past,  had  made  it  impossible  for 
her  to  seek  or  expect  an  engagement.  When  she  was 
well  again  the  theatrical  close  season  was  at  its  height, 
and  there  was  very  little  doing  at  the  time.  She  had 
been  unemployed  now  for  six  weeks,  had  pawned 
her  few  possessions,  and  was  *deeply  in  Mrs.  Kerley's 
debt. 

A  less  optimistically  minded  girl  might  have  lost  heart. 
Not  so  Patsy.  She  was  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the 
fluctuations  of  fortune.  Luck  ran  in  streaks.  All  of  a 
sudden,  for  no  apparent  reason,  things  would  begin  to 
happen — usually  two  or  three  things  at  a  time.  To-day 
there  might  not  be  a  sail  on  the  horizon.  She  was  becalmed 
on  the  theatrical  ocean — not  an  engagement  in  sight. 
To-day,  to-morrow,  or  any  minute,  a  welcome  breeze 
might  spring  up  and  she  would  get  going  again.  It  was 
no  use  getting  panicky.  Besides,  she  was  lucky.  She  had 
only  herself  to  think  of,  not  other  people  dependent  on 
her,  like  so  many  had.  She  could  endure  hardships  and 
rebuffs  with  a  fair  fortitude,  because  she  was  young  and 
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strong.  What  would  have  upset  her  equilibrium  would 
have  been  to  see  anyone  she  loved  putting  up  with  priva- 
tions on  her  account. 

So  the  smile  on  her  mobile  lips  as  she  waited  amongst 
the  crowd  without  even  thrusting  herself  forward  was 
quite  unforced.  She  wanted  work  badly,  but  she  was 
neither  desperate  nor  depressed. 

Also,  she  was  pleased  with  her  "  frock."  Several  girls 
she  knew  had  audibly  admired  it,  and  in  a  confidential 
whisper  Patsy  had  shared  her  secret  and  advised  them  to 
do  likewise.  She  never  could  keep  a  good  thing  to  herself. 

Time  flew  at  Browning's.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour 
flitted  by  in  conversation  with  various  groups  of  girls  and 
men — some  she  knew  and  some  she  didn't. 

One  girl  standing  apart  attracted  Patsy's  attention 
almost  at  once,  because  she  looked  different  from  the  rest. 
She  was  slender  and  graceful,  quietly  dressed,  and  evidently 
a  stranger  to  her  surroundings.  She  looked  nervous  and 
unhappy  and  altogether  out  of  her  element.  No  one  had 
noticed  or  spoken  to  her,  and  she  had  probably  been  there 
some  time.  Patsy's  fine  eyes  roamed  all  over  her,  approv- 
ing her  aristocratic  appearance.  She  felt  drawn  hi  sym- 
pathy towards  her,  because  she  had  a  forlorn  look.  She 
crossed  over  to  where  the  girl  was  standing  and  smiled  at 
her  in  a  friendly  way. 

"  You'll  never  get  noticed  if  you  keep  so  far  back,"  she 
said.  "  The  best  place  to  stand  is  by  the  rails,  and  when 
he  darts  out,  nab  him."  She  referred  to  the  busy  agent 
they  were  all  waiting  to  see.  "  Don't  you  know  the 
ropes  ?  " 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"  I'm  quite  new  to  it  all,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  must  find 
work.  It's — absolutely  essential." 
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Patsy  nodded. 

"  Same  here,  and  everywhere,"  she  answered.  "  There's 
an  awful  scrum  in  this  profession  though.  Everything's 
overcrowded,  but  the  stage  is  worst  of  all.  It's  very 
difficult  to  get  a  look  in  unless  someone  gives  you  a  shove. 
What's  your  line  ?  Drama  ?  " 

"  No.     I  sing  and  recite.     I  have  my  songs  here." 

Patsy  glanced  at  the  music-roll  she  carried. 

"  Well,  Brownie  won't  hear  you  himself.  He  hasn't 
time.  You  want  to  go  to  a  voice  trial.  I  can  tell  you  all 
about  those.  Are  you  particularly  keen  on  the  stage  ?  " 
She  eyed  the  graceful  girl  curiously.  "  It's  a  rotten  life. 
You've  got  to  have  the  constitution  of  an  ox  to  stand  it. 
You'll  find  it  jolly  hard — if  you're  a  lady  born  and  bred," 
she  added  frankly. 

"  I  don't  mind  hardship,"  the  other  answered,  "  if  I 
could  only  find  work." 

"  Are  you  hard  up  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  any  money  left  at  all  until  I  get  next  quarter's 
allowance." 

"  Allowance  !  "  Patsy  pricked  up  her  ears.  "  Why, 
then  you  must  be  rich  !  Private  means  !  How  lovely  !  " 

The  girl  smiled  wistfully. 

"  I'm  a  naval  officer's  daughter,  and  I  get  a  pension  of 
thirty  pounds  a  year  until  I'm  twenty-one,  that's  all," 
she  answered. 

"  I  knew  you  were  something  high  up  in  the  world," 
Patsy  remarked,  with  an  air  of  triumph  at  her  own  discern- 
ment. "  Was  he  an  admiral  ?  " 

"  No,  only  a  commander." 

"  Surely  that's  more  important  than  an  admiral  ?  It 
sounds  like  it,  anyway  !  " 

'  It  isn't.     It  ranks  next  to  a  lieutenant.    My  father  was 
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killed  in  the  battle  of  Jutland,  and  I  lost  my  mother  last 
month.  I  had  to  find  something  to  do,  so  I  came  straight 
up  from  Devonshire  to  London,  and  I've  been  searching 
for  an  engagement  ever  since.  It  seems  so  hopeless — 
waiting  here  day  after  day."  Tears  filled  her  eyes. 

Patsy  gave  her  arm  a  friendly  pressure. 

"  Nothing's  hopeless,"  she  declared.  "  It's  always 
dark  before  the  dawn  and  winter  before  it's  spring.  / 
never  give  up  hoping,  and  I've  been  up  against  it  all  my 
life.  There's  Brownie,  now !  Buttonhole  him !  Make 
him  notice  you — quick  !  " 

A  small,  dapper,  dark,  volcanic-looking  man  dived  out 
from  his  office  fastness,  pausing  for  a  word  or  two  with 
individuals  here  and  there,  shaking  off  others,  in  a  hurry 
all  the  time,  his  experienced  eyes  roving  over  the  none-too- 
good  material  at  his  disposal. 

Lee  Barclay  was  over  from  the  States  and  wanted  six 
English  girls  for  his  famous"  Follies."  .  .  .  The  "  Cabaret 
Kid,"  a  No.  2  company  was  going  on  tour ;  understudy 
required  for  Lottie  Lee,  the  dancer,  also  a  few  chorus-girls 
who  could  really  sing.  .  .  .  Fresh-looking  girls,  the 
manager  had  stipulated — not  the  usual  type.  .  .  .  Breezy 
girls  .  .  .  beautiful  girls  .  .  .  girls  with  good  figures  and 
legs.  .  .  . 

All  of  a  sudden  Patsy  was  observed.  The  little  man 
darted  towards  her. 

"  Just  a  minute,  dear.     I  want  you.     Come  in  !  " 

He  had  her  by  the  arm,  piloting  and  pressing  her  through 
the  crowd  that  thronged  about  him  towards  his  inner 
office  door.  It  closed.  Patsy  found  herself  in  the  desired 
sanctuary  at  last.  Browning  was  sure  to  have  some  sug- 
gestion for  her.  He  never  wasted  time. 

"  You're   looking   very   nice    to-day,    dear.     That's    a 
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charming  frock.  Caught  my  eye  at  once.  So  dainty. 
Let's  see,  I've  fixed  you  up  before,  haven't  I  ?  When  was 
it — last  month  or  last  year  ?  " 

"  In  the  spring,"  answered  Patsy.  "  I've  been  ill  since, 
and  I'm  out  of  work  now." 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  to  see  me  sooner  ?  I  haven't 
noticed  you." 

"  I've  been  here  every  morning  and  afternoon  for  a 
whole  month,"  replied  Patsy. 

"  Not  in  that  dress " 

"  No  ;  but  I  was  here  all  the  same,  in  a  dark  blue  coat- 
frock  ;  only  it's  too  shabby  to  wear  on  a  bright  day." 

"  That's  it,  dear.  Depend  upon  it,  that's  why  I  didn't 
notice  you.  Never  wear  shabby  frocks.  Bad  policy. 
Now,  the  little  thing  you've  got  on  to-day  gives  you  dis- 
tinction and  style.  Simple  as  you  please,  but  it  came  from 
Paris,  I'll  be  bound.  Been  shopping  over  there  ?  Go  and 
see  Lee  Barclay  at  the  Ritz  to-morrow  morning  at  eleven. 
I'll  give  you  a  card.  He's  in  London,  looking  for  lovely 
English  types.  Wear  that  frock,  mind  !  In  the  mean- 
time, you  might  as  well  see  Charlie  Horn  us  at  the  Empyrean 
at  two-thirty  this  afternoon.  One  or  two  dancers  and 
chorus  wanted  for  No.  2  '  Cabaret  Kid,'  provincial  tour, 
rehearse  in  London  next  week.  Don't  fix  up  with  Homus 
unless  Barclay  definitely  turns  you  down.  One  leads  to 
nothing  but  a  cheap  engagement ;  the  other's  the  chance 
of  a  lifetime  for  an  ambitious  girl.  Are  you  ambitious, 
dear  ?  " 

Patsy  shook  her  head. 

"  I  don't  think  I  am.  I'm  not  frantically  keen  to  be  a 
star,  if  that's  what  you  mean.  I'm  perfectly  content  if 
I've  got  enough  to  rub  along  with." 

"  And  haven't  you  ?  " 
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Mystified,  he  eyed  Patsy's  "  frock."  Because  he  was  a 
man  it  had  deceived  him.  He  even  judged  it  expensive. 

"  Tenpence  in  the  world,  at  the  moment,"  she  informed 
him.  "I'm  really  on  the  rocks.  I  want  an  engagement  quick." 

"  Then  this  might  suit  you."  Browning  rummaged  on 
his  desk.  "  Here  we  are.  Lady  Banholme  is  giving  an  in- 
formal dance  to-night  in  Curzon  Street.  Here's  her  letter 
and  address.  She  wants  a  girl  who  knows  the  Charleston, 
as  a  sort  of  dancing  partner,  I  suppose.  Three  guineas 
for  the  evening.  Care  to  ?  It'll  put  a  little  of  the 
ready  in  your  pocket,  dear.  Let  me  know  how  you  get 
on  with  the  other  two.  Good  luck  !  I  believe  you're  one 
of  the  very  few  who  really  deserve  it.  As  for  your  looks, 
they  ought  to  take  you  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree  without 
much  waiting." 

He  shook  her  hand  cordially. 

Patsy  felt  like  hugging  him. 

"  You're  a  dear,  Mr.  Browning  !  "  she  affirmed.  "  You're 
always  doing  something  kind." 

"  Tut,  tut,  dear  !  Never  did  a  kind  action  in  my  life," 
the  little  man  repudiated.  "  Much  too  busy.  Oh,  and  by 
the  way,  you've  been  ill,  you  say  ?  If  you  get  fixed  up, 
don't  trouble  about  my  per  cent.  I'll  let  you  off.  I'm 
only  an  agent,  not  a  blood-sucker.  You  can  slip  out  at 
this  door,  dear." 

He  opened  another  private  door  for  her — the  one  he 
always  escaped  through  for  lunch,  while  the  patient  crowd 
within  still  waited  on.  Then  he  darted  back,  swift  as  a 
dragon-fly,  into  his  office  fastness. 

But  Patsy  did  not  go  straight  downstairs.  Her  thoughts 
had  instantly  reverted  to  the  ladylike-looking  girl  who  was 
desperately  in  need  of  a  "  shop,"  still  waiting  in  that 
crowded  outer  room* 
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With  Patsy  to  think  was  to  act.  The  next  minute  she 
was  back  in  the  reception-room,  her  eyes  roving  round  it 
for  that  solitary  figure  to  whom  no  one  but  herself  had 
addressed  a  friendly  word.  The  girl  was  still  there.  She 
looked  pathetic  and  tired,  as  though  she  were  bottling  up 
her  tears. 

For  the  second  time  Patsy  approached  her.  She  touched 
her  on  the  shoulder. 

The  girl  turned.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  They 
were  fairly  brimming  over.  She  was  almost  too  tired  to 
stand,  very  near  to  fainting  for  want  of  food.  When  she 
saw  Patsy  she  smiled.  Strangely  enough,  they  were  drawn 
to  each  other  without  exactly  knowing  why. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  I  hoped  I  should  see  you  again  ! 
Have  you  been  lucky  ?  I  hope  so." 

Patsy  drew  the  other  girl's  arm  through  her  own — a 
declaration  of  chumship  born  on  the  moment  like  so  many 
friendships  of  the  stage,  but  loyal  and  enduring  nevertheless. 

"I've  heard  of  two  things  we  can  both  have  a  spot  at," 
she  said,  pooling  her  luck  at  once.  "  English  Beauties  for 
the  States,  and  a  musical  show  on  tour.  How's  that  ?  " 

The  other  girl  started  forward.     She  was  all  eagerness. 

"  Oh,  how  kind  of  you  to  tell  me  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Let's  go  at  once.  It  sounds  too  good  to  miss  !  " 

Patsy  restrained  her.  They  were  in  the  passage  now, 
on  their  way  into  the  street. 

"  Don't  be  in  such  a  tearing  hurry,"  she  said.  "  Twelve- 
thirty  to  three  o'clock  is  managers'  feeding-time.  Even 
if  we  caught  one  in  now,  with  an  empty  tummy,  we'd  get 
short  shrift.  After  lunch  they're  full  up  and  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  especially  if  box  office  receipts  have  been 
good.  Besides,  we're  in  need  of  food  ourselves.  Aren't 
you  hungry  ?  " 
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"  Dreadfully.  But  I  can't  afford  any  lunch.  I  haven't 
any  money  left.  I  paid  my  rent  in  advance,  and  that 
includes  breakfast  and  supper  until  to-night.  I've  missed 
out  lunch  and  tea  all  this  week.  I  know  I  can't  stay  after 
to-morrow  with  no  money.  Is  there  a  spare  room  where  you 
live,  and  do  you  think  your  landlady  would  trust  me  ?  " 

"  You  could  share  with  me,  if  you  like,"  answered  Patsy. 
"  That's  the  cheapest  way,  and  the  best.  Come  back  with 
me  and  we'll  have  some  cocoa  and  cake,  and  you  can  see 
my  landlady,  too  ;  102  Hyacinth  Street  is  the  address,  but 
I  warn  you  it  doesn't  smell  like  it  sounds  !  There  are  two 
fried-fish  shops,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  end, 
and  I02's  in  the  very  middle.  It's  not  very  far,  and  my 
car's  at  the  corner  of  the  road." 

"  Your  car  ?  " 

"  'M,  yes.  A  Daimler.  Cost  a  thousand  or  more. 
Here  it  is.  The  green  bus — if  I  can  catch  the  driver's 
eye." 

She  caught  it.  The  motor-bus  slowed  down.  Patsy 
gave  the  other  girl  a  forward  push. 

"  On  top — for  air,"  she  said. 

They  climbed  on  top — Patsy  agile  and  sure-footed  as  a 
conductor  through  long  practice,  the  other  girl  clinging 
tightly  to  the  rail — and  were  shaken  and  jerked  at  speed 
but  with  many  stops  in  the  direction  of  Hyacinth  Street, 

W.C.2. 


III 


PATSY  pushed  wide  the  door  of  her  bedroom — the  lock  was 
defective,  and  it  never  shut  tight  unless  it  was  banged  hard 
and  then  held — and  stood  aside  to  let  her  new  friend  pass. 
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She  made  no  apologies  for  it,  although  she  was  perfectly 
well  aware  of  its  shortcomings.  It  was  a  miserable  little 
apartment,  but  she  had  never  had  anything  better  in  all 
her  life,  and  for  that  reason  perhaps  she  was  able  to  put  up 
with  it  with  more  equanimity  than  most. 

Three  traits  as  to  its  present  occupier's  character  might 
have  been  deduced  on  sight.  Firstly,  that  she  loved 
flowers — there  were  half  a  dozen  pots  of  sweet-peas, 
nasturtiums,  and  mignonette,  all  grown  from  seed,  flourish- 
ing upon  the  window-sill ;  secondly,  that  she  had  liked 
fancy-work,  for  there  were  specimens  of  her  industry  on 
every  hand — night-dress  case  worked  in  silk  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  and  French  knots  ;  dressing-table  cover, 
cushion  covers,  handkerchief  case,  and  so  on  ;  thirdly,  that 
the  said  occupant  must  have  had  a  good  deal  of  spare  time 
on  her  hands.  The  flowers  were  beautiful  and  flourishing, 
like  Patsy  herself ;  but  the  fancy-work,  of  which  she  was 
very  proud,  was  crude  in  the  extreme. 

Apart  from  the  blooms  and  the  fancy-work  there  were 
no  other  personal  touches  about  the  room. 

Patsy  made  a  comprehensive  gesture  with  her  hands. 

"  '  Miss  Patsy  Greville  at  home  ' !  "  she  parodied. 
"  Photographs  exclusive  to  '  The  Prattler.'  '  Miss  Greville 
listens  in  on  her  five-valve  long-distance  receiver,  similar 
to  the  one  used  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  ' ; 
'  Another  charming  study  of  Miss  Greville  attending  to  her 
beautiful — ahem  ! — Surrey  garden  ' ;  'A  snapshot  of  Miss 
Greville 's  lovely  old  lacquer  bedstead,  made  to  order  by 
Messrs.  Fall-to-bits  ' ;  '  Miss  Greville  makes  a  souffl6  on 
her  hundred-guinea  electric  cooker '  ;  and  so  on.  The 
other  day  they  had  a  special  feature  of  actors  and  actresses 
in  private  life  on  the  films.  They  all  seemed  to  possess 
acres  of  lawn  and  expensive  motor-mowers,  home-farms 
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and  pedigree  dogs,  chickens  and  ducks  ;  and  they  were  all 
photographed  gardening  or  doing  something  domestic  for 
dear  life,  for  one  second  until  the  camera  clicked.  Still, 
that's  what  the  public  like  to  see,  I  suppose.  They 
wouldn't  appreciate  some  really  truthful  close-ups  of  a  poor 
but  honest  chorus-girl  washing  her  only  pair  of  silk  stockings, 
mending  same,  or  boiling  her  kettle  over  a  gas-ring  and 
hoping  it  will  condescend  to  do  so  before  the  meter  swallows 
up  another  penny !  Chorus-girls  are  supposed  to  live  in 
the  lap  of  luxury.  So  we  could,  I  dare  say,  if  we  could 
only  eat  face  foods.  I  can  always  get  those  free  by  the 
boxful,  simply  for  the  use  of  my  photograph."  She  broke 
off  with  an  apologetic  smile.  "  Do  stop  me  talking  !  I 
haven't  even  asked  you  to  take  off  your  hat  and  sit  down 
yet !  I'll  just  run  downstairs  and  see  my  landlady,  and 
then  we'll  have  something  to  eat." 

Five  minutes  later  she  was  back  again  bearing  a  tray 
laden  with  two  plates  of  meat  and  vegetables. 

"  That  woman's  a  trump  !  "  she  declared.  "  She  would 
insist  on  our  filling  up  with  this — cuts  from  her  joint.  I 
said  '  no  '  at  first,  but  I  couldn't  keep  it  up,  and  she's 
promised  to  take  some  of  my  fancy-work  to  pay  for  it, 
Take  this  plate,  dear.  The  other  one  is  letting  the  gravy 
through  the  crack.  Let's  sustain  ourselves  and  talk  after- 
wards. Really  hungry  people  can't  talk  properly." 

Nevertheless,  Patsy  continued  to  talk  a  great  deal  over 
the  satisfying  meal.  Her  artless  prattle  put  the  other  at 
her  ease  and  drew  her  out.  By  the  time  they  had  finished 
she  had  told  Patsy  the  simple  outline  of  her  history.  Her 
name  was  Victoria  Bree  ;  her  family,  an  old  Devonshire 
one.  She  had  lived  abroad  in  her  childhood  and  in  Devon- 
shire the  rest  of  the  time.  She  had  always  wanted  to  go 
on  the  stage,  but  while  her  invalid  mother  had  been  alive 
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and  in  need  of  her  nursing  this  had  been  impossible.  Now 
she  was  alone  in  the  world  with  no  near  relatives,  and  had 
come  up  to  London,  lured  in  the  first  place  by  a  theatrical 
advertisement  she  had  seen  in  a  daily  paper,  which  had 
proved  a  fake. 

A  certain  individual  giving  a  West  End  office  address 
had  advertised  for  a  slim  dark  girl  with  a  good  singing  voice, 
to  take  up  a  small  vacant  part  in  a  West  End  show.  Victoria 
presenting  herself,  had  been  told  that  she  was  exactly 
suitable,  but  that  her  voice  needed  a  few  more  lessons, 
occupying  a  week,  after  which  the  advertiser  would  intro- 
duce her  to  the  manager  in  question — a  very  well-known 
name.  Fee  for  the  lessons,  ten  guineas.  Victoria  paid 
down  her  money.  So  did  some  fifty  other  accepted 
applicants  ;  but  when  she  came  up  for  her  first  lesson  the 
"  office  "  was  deserted  and  the  advertiser  had  flown.  As 
for  the  well-known  manager,  his  name  had  been  merely 
used  flagrantly  and  without  permission. 

Patsy  listened  to  the  unfortunate  story  with  a  sympathetic 
demeanour. 

"  Hard  luck !  "  she  said.  "  Of  course,  you  were  badly 
had.  That's  a  very  old  dodge  to  catch  amateurs.  It's 
done  every  day,  with  variations.  Never  part  with  money 
to  get  work.  There's  bound  to  be  a  catch  somewhere. 
But,  if  you'll  forgive  my  asking  you,  what  on  earth  do  you 
want  to  go  on  the  stage  for  at  all  ?  If  you're  not  on  the 
make,  you'll  never  get  on — at  least,  not  for  years,  unless 
it's  through  an  extraordinary  fluke.  So  what  is  there  in 
it  for  a  nice  girl  like  yourself  ?  " 

"  What  about  you  ?  "  asked  Victoria. 

Patsy  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Oh,  I  was  born  to  it,"  she  remarked.  "  What  else  was 
there  for  me  to  do  ?  I'm  just  as  used  to  making  shift  and 
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going  without,  and  kicks  and  no  ha'pence,  as  a  gipsy  is  to 
all  weathers  and  the  open  air.  I  thrive  on  it.  You  wouldn't. 
Adversity  would  nip  you  in  the  bud.  You  don't  look 
strong  enough  to  stand  it.  You're  like  a  piece  of  beautiful 
china,  to  be  handled  daintily  ;  whereas  I'm  just  a  common 
or  garden  kitchen  mug,  that  doesn't  matter  if  it  gets  broken 
or  chipped.  So  far,  I've  stood  the  strain.  I'm  perfectly 
intact,  but  I  shouldn't  advise  it  for  you." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Victoria. 

"  Aren't  I  telling  you  ?  "  Patsy  was  moved  to  plain 
language.  "  A  good  many  people  are  afraid  to  speak  or 
hear  the  truth  about  the  stage.  There's  the  legitimate. 
That's  all  right — more  or  less — with  its  well-known  names 
and  family  men  and  women  ;  lots  of  them  well-born  people, 
too,  or  very  old  theatrical  families.  We  all  know  their 
names.  They've  got  there  through  influence  or  talent  or 
luck,  and  they  may  have  got  there  straight — we'll  hope  so, 
at  any  rate — but  our  life's  altogether  different.  Musical 
comedy  stage  life  teems  with  temptations.  One's  the  stage 
proper — Shakespeare  and  serious  plays.  The  other's  the 
lighter  side,  and  the  people  and  girls  who  contribute  to  it 
aren't  expected  to  have  high  ideals  and  visions,  and  if  they 
do,  they're  almost  bound  to  be  dispelled.  I've  heard  the 
stage  compared  to  all  sorts  of  queer  things — to  a  sugar-basin 
and  a  pleasure  garden  ;  but  to  my  mind  it's  more  like  a 
ginger- jar  than  anything  else — the  stage  is  the  jar  and  the 
girls  in  it  are  the  ginger.  You  know  what  ginger's  like — 
sweet  and  warm.  That's  what  we're  expected  to  be,  and — 
I  shouldn't  say  you're  that  kind  at  all.  I  am — or  I  might 
be  any  day.  I  haven't  conformed  to  type  as  yet,  because  I 
like  being  independent.  I  haven't  met  any  men  who  could 
fascinate  me  enough  to  get  silly  about ;  but  if  I  did,  I 
don't  suppose  I  should  be  different  from  the  rest.  In  fact, 
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I  never  let  on  that  I  am  different,  because  if  I  did  I  should 
get  no  peace.  I  tell  you  this  for  certain,  if  Lee  Barclay 
gives  you  a  chance,  I  don't  know  how  you'll  like  it,  because 
conditions  in  New  York  may  be  different,  though  I  don't 
suppose  they  are — there  are  all  sorts  of  varieties  of  ginger- 
but  if  you  get  into  a  musical  show  on  tour  you'll  probably 
hate  the  life.  You  won't  like  the  men  on  the  stage,  or  the 
girls.  They've  good  hearts,  lots  of  them,  but  they  won't 
understand  you  or  you  them.  You  won't  like  the  dressing- 
room  talk.  It's  always  about  men.  .  .  .  There  aren't 
any  other  topics  of  conversation.  And  if  I  were  a  girl  who 
had  a  commander  for  a  father  who  was  killed  in  the  Great 
War,  and  a  mother  who  was  an  aristocratic  lady,  I'd  go 
back  to  the  country,  where  I  could  keep  on  looking  a 
flower  in  the  face  without  wanting  to  blush,  and  wash 
in  dew  and  stay  fresh.  Haven't  I  put  you  off  completely 
now  ?  " 

Victoria  shook  her  head. 

"  You've  shown  me  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,"  she 
said.  "  There  must  be  a  brighter  one,  too." 

"  There  is.  It's  bright  in  the  limelight,  that's  all.  Sun- 
light would  show  it  up  too  much.  That's  why  everything 
to  do  with  the  stage  is  purposely  artificial,  from  the  life  to 
the  lighting  and  the  flowers.  Do  you  know,  I've  never 
talked  so  much  and  so  wisely  in  my  life  !  "  She  broke  off. 
"  I  can't  think  what  makes  me,  except  that  I've  taken  to 
you.  I  like  you  so  much  that,  although  I'd  give  a  great 
deal  to  have  you  for  a  friend,  I'd  far  rather  never  see  you 
again  if  it  meant  that  you  had  decided  not  to  try  for  the 
stage  after  all.  There  must  be  other  things  you  could  do, 
because  you're  so  ladylike." 

Patsy's  candour  had  no  deterrent  effect  upon  Victoria. 
Like  a  good  many  gentle-natured  people,  there  was  a  strong 
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streak  of  determination  in  her,  and  she  had  set  her  heart 
upon  a  stage  career. 

"  I'm  not  going  back,"  she  said,  "  not  if  I  can  get  an 
engagement.  Can't  we  live  together  and — keep  our  flag 
flying  ?  " 

Patsy  smiled. 

"  There's  nothing  I'd  like  better,"  she  said  downrightly. 
"  I'm  all  alone.  All  the  same,  I  warn  you  I'm  not  the  sort 
of  person  to  depend  on.  I'm  here  now.  I'd  like  to  be 
your  friend  tremendously,  but  I  don't  suppose  I've  got  the 
high  principles  and  the  determination  you  have.  I  some- 
times wonder  if  I  met  a  man " 

She  hesitated. 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Victoria. 

"  What  would  happen,"  Patsy  finished.  "  Supposing  I 
fell  in  love — altogether."  She  broke  off.  "  Still,  I  am 
unattached  now,  so  if  you  care  to  chum  with  me,  do.  If 
you  discover  I'm  uncongenial,  you  can  easily  push  off,  and 
I  won't  be  offended  at  all,  though  I  might  feel  sorry.  In 
fact,  I  know  I  should,  because  once  I  take  to  a  person  it's 
for  keeps." 

"  I'm  sure  I  should  never  think  you  uncongenial,"  said 
Victoria  with  sincerity.  "  I'm — so  lonely,  and  I  want  a 
friend." 

Patsy  nodded  cheerfully. 

"  Then  that's  all  right,"  she  said.  "  We'll  be  shipmates. 
I  spoke  to  my  landlady  just  now  when  I  went  downstairs, 
and  she  says  you  can  have  the  little  room  across  the 
passage — pay  when  you  can.  She's  a  philanthropist,  that 
woman — one  of  the  very  best.  I've  proved  her.  One  of 
these  days  when  I'm  rich  I  shall  tile  her  in  for  life  out  of 
sheer  gratitude.  Theatrical  landladies — '  Ma's  '  we  call 
them  in  the  profession — aren't  nearly  so  grasping  as  fiction 
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would  make  you  think.  Most  of  'em  have  hearts  of  gold 
although  they  seldom  see  the  shine  of  it  from  their  lodgers. 
There's  the  postman's  knock  !  Wonder  if  there's  a  billet- 
doux  for  me  !  Not  likely.  Being  heart-whole,  I've  never 
thrilled  to  his  rat-tat-tat.  Have  you  ?  " 

Victoria  shook  her  head. 

"  No  one  has  mattered  to  me  either,  yet,"  she  answered. 

From  below  stairs,  Mrs.  Kerb's  voice  was  lifted  : 

"  Miss  Greville  !  A  letter  for  you  !  Shall  I  bring  it 
up?" 

"I'll  fetch  it  and  save  your  legs,"  Patsy  called  back. 
"  I'm  bringing  the  tray,  too." 

She  disappeared  with  the  tray,  leaving  the  door  open. 
Victoria  heard  exclamations  of  surprise,  consternation  or 
pleasure — she  was  not  quite  sure  which — and  then  Patsy 
burst  into  the  room  again  with  a  beaming  face.  Good- 
natured  Mrs.  Kerley,  prompted  by  curiosity,  followed  in 
her  wake. 

Patsy  waved  a  sheet  of  office  paper  and  a  cheque  trium- 
phantly above  her  head. 

"  Five  pounds  !  "  she  exulted.  "  I've  won  it — all  by 
myself  !  My  luck's  on  the  turn  at  last,  and  this  is  the  first 
sign  of  it !  That  means  that  I  can  square  you  to  start  with, 
Ma.  Twelve-and-six  a  week  for  six  weeks,  and  all  the 
oddments  !  Oh,  Jehoshaphat !  What  a  windfall !  Just 
for  ten  minutes'  work  !  " 

"  Work  ?  "  echoed  Mrs.  Kerley,  her  puzzled  eyes  travel- 
ling to  Patsy's  fancy-work  night-dress  case  and  ornate 
crewel-work  cushion  covers.  "  I  never  thought  that  would 
have  paid  you  !  " 

"  It's  not  for  needlework,"  Patsy  explained.  "  I've  won 
a  competition  in  a  weekly  paper  for  the  best  poem  by  an 
amateur.  Five  short  verses  ;  and  then  I  forgot  all  about 
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them  !  Well,  it  couldn't  have  arrived  at  a  more  opportune 
moment." 

"  What  was  the  poem  ?  "  asked  Victoria.  "  Have  you 
got  a  copy  of  it  to  read  to  us  ?  " 

"  Only  in  my  head/'  answered  Patsy  modestly.  "  It 
wasn't  worth  writing  out  twice.  I  called  it  '  The  Chorus- 
Girl's  Creed.'  I'll  recite  it  to  you,  free  of  charge." 

She  took  up  her  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
delivered  her  little  poem,  whose  lines  might  not  scan  but 
the  unmistakable  sincerity  of  whose  sentiments  had  pro- 
bably won  her  the  prize  : 

"  When  your  heels  are  down  and  your  soles  are  thin  ; 
When  winter  comes  and  your  luck's  not  in  ; 
When  legs  and  spirits  are  ready  to  drop, 
And  you've  tramped  the  '  Lane  '  in  search  of  a  '  shop,' 

"  Still  keep  on  smiling  because  you  are  young. 
There  are  crowds  of  old  pro's  at  the  foot  of  the  rung, 
Forced  back  in  the  struggle  and  bowed  down  with  gloom. 
Don't  dig  with  your  elbows,  but  let  'em  have  room. 

"  Keep  up  your  pecker  and  smile  through  your  tears. 
If  you  get  '  cold  feet,'  don't  speak  of  your  fears. 
Face  what  fate  sends  you,  but  don't  bow  your  head  ; 
Pull  up  your  socks  with  a  spirit  instead. 

"  Sooner  or  later  the  sky  will  show  blue, 
Sooner  or  later  the  sun  will  shine  through. 
Toothache  and  heartache  are  things  that  can't  last, 
And  time  has  a  habit  of  smoothing  the  past. 

"  Be  sure  there  is  sleep  when  the  evil  is  done, 
Be  thankful  there's  rest  when  the  last  race  is  run. 
Remember  there's  substance  beneath  the  white  foam. 
That  the  longest  lane  turns  and  the  cows  will  come  home  ! 

"  That's  all,"  she  finished  modestly. 
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There  was  a  little  pause.  There  was  something  heartfelt 
and  human  and  peculiar  to  herself  in  her  rendering  of  the 
few  verses.  It  touched  unliterary  Mrs.  Kerley  as  well  as 
the  more  critical  Victoria.  Patsy  had  not  composed  her 
lines  for  effect.  They  epitomised  her  own  courageous 
creed. 

"  I  call  them  beautiful  verses,"  Mrs.  Kerley  commented. 
"  They  made  me  want  to  cry,  though  I  couldn't  say  why. 
They're  lifelike,  that's  what  they  are." 

Into  Patsy's  face  there  stole  a  momentarily  uplifted  look. 
The  hard  conditions  of  her  life  had  not  had  time  to  dull  or 
blunt  her  vision.  She  could  discern  beauty  beneath  the 
grime  of  a  slum  baby's  face  ;  beauty  of  a  different  kind 
and  dignity  in  the  spectacle  of  a  poorly  clad  mother  trund- 
ling a  pram  full  of  babies  and  groceries  ;  beauty  and 
sublimity  as  well  in  the  sight  of  a  pair  of  lovers  mutely 
embracing  beneath  a  lamp-post.  She  sensed  the  divine 
where  others  less  sympathetically  constituted  mght  have 
only  perceived  the  drab  or  the  ridiculous. 

"  Life  is  like  poetry — in  streaks,"  she  said. 


IV 


"  AND  now  for  the  Empyrean,"  said  Patsy.  "  Two-thirty, 
Brownie  said.  It's  time  we  started.  Are  you  ready, 
Vicky,  dear  ?  I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  calling  you 
Vicky  ?  I  hate  surnames,  and  Victoria's  such  a  mouthful. 
It  suits  you,  though,"  she  added.  "  You're  rather  like 
royalty  yourself.  People  wouldn't  take  liberties  with 
you.  Or  if  they  did  once  they  wouldn't  again." 
Victoria  laughed. 
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"  Yes  ;  do  call  me  Vicky,"  she  said.  "It  was  my  home 
name.  But  I  wish  you  didn't  think  I  looked  like  it.  Am  I 
stand-offish,  then  ?  " 

Patsy  shook  her  head. 

"  Not  a  bit.  What  I  meant  was  that  you've  got  a  dear 
little  air  of  gentle  dignity  about  you.  It's  quite  natural — 
just  your  good  breeding,  I  expect.  You're  simply  stamped 
'  lady  '  all  over." 

"  I'm  just  a  girl,"  Victoria  answered.  "  I'm  no  different 
from  you." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  are,"  Patsy  disagreed.  "  The  difference 
would  show  all  the  time — in  ways  of  behaviour  mostly. 
Your  voice  is  quiet.  Mine  carries.  I  say  what  I  think,  too, 
out  loud,  in  all  sorts  of  places  where  you  would  keep  quiet ; 
I'd  probably  fly  into  a  paddy  much  quicker  ;  I'd  turn  men 
down  in  a  different  way.  You'd  freeze  them — the  ones 
you  didn't  like.  I'd  back-chat.  If  you  were  in  an  accident 
or  fright,  you'd  keep  still  and  not  let  on  if  you  were  hurt  or 
scared.  I  should  scream  and  make  a  noise.  If  you  fell  in 
love,  you'd  probably  do  it  with  beautiful  reservations, 
whereas  if  love  came  to  me  all  barriers  would  go  down. 
At  least,  I  guess  so.  Have  some  powder  for  your  nose  ? 
Oh,  but  why  wipe  it  off  again  ?  I  like  mine  to  lie  on  thick." 

She  applied  the  puff  lavishly  after  Victoria  had  done 
with  it. 

"  There  now !  Off  we  go !  Voice  trial  and  ankle 
inspection,  I  suppose.  In  these  days  of  skirts  up 
to  our  knees,  managers  don't  need  to  ask  for  a 
photograph  in  fleshings.  It  saves  us  a  '  studio  portrait,' 
at  any  rate.  They  can  take  stock  of  one's  physical  geo- 
graphy on  the  spot." 

"  Shall  I  bring  my  songs  along  ?  "  asked  Victoria. 

"  Yes,  better.     Let's  have  a  look  at  them." 
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Victoria  unfastened  her  portfolio  and  Patsy  ran  her  eyes 
over  the  music  it  contained. 

"  Much  too  classy,"  she  pronounced.  "  They'd  never 
let  you  through  with  a  line  of  any  of  those." 

"  They're  all  I  have,"  Victoria  answered. 

"  Oh,  well,  you'll  have  to  sing  one  then.  Choose  some- 
thing that  starts  well,  because  they  never  hear  anyone 
through  to  the  fireworks  at  the  end." 

"  What  is  an  audition  like  ?  "  Victoria  asked  nervously. 
"  Do  they  try  our  voices  on  the  stage  or  in  a  separate 
room  ?  " 

"  Stage,  of  course.  There's  usually  quite  a  crowd. 
Nothing  to  be  frightened  about  though,"  Patsy  replied. 
"  You'll  soon  see.  Have  you  never  been  behind  before  ? 
It's  a  dark  and  dreary  place  without  the  limelight  man. 
All  the  glamour's  in  his  box,  and  when  he's  packed  up  and 
gone  away  there's  nothing  left." 

Ten  minutes'  motor-bus  ride  with  a  convenient  stopping 
place  at  the  corner  of  the  street  landed  them  almost  at  the 
stage  door  of  the  Empyrean. 

Patsy  knew  her  way.  She  had  been  there  on  several 
occasions  before. 

"  Follow  me,"  she  said,  and  led  on  down  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  along  a  corridor  and  so  on  to  the  stage. 

An  atmosphere  of  gloom,  mist  and  obscurity  was  the 
first  thing  that  struck  Victoria  almost  with  a  sense  of  chill. 
Outside,  a  blazing  sun  was  shining.  On  the  stage  it  was 
always  twilight.  The  groups  and  units  standing  about 
could  scarcely  see  each  other  unless  they  approached 
closely.  From  the  occasional  open  door  of  an  "  exit  "  and 
from  the  skylight  above  the  flies  a  faint  light  filtered, 
deepening  the  darkness  and  space  of  the  empty  theatre. 
On  the  stage  itself  was  a  small  crowd  of  girls  and  men. 
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awaiting  their  turn  to  be  heard,  together  with  those  who 
were  going  to  try  them — a  stage  manager,  one  or  two  of 
his  satellites,  and  a  male  accompanist. 

Patsy's  attitude  here  was  very  much  what  it  had  been 
at  the  agent's.  She  was  cheerful  and  entirely  at  ease. 
She  chatted  or  twiddled  her  feet.  Victoria,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  getting  more  and  more  nervous  every  minute. 

Every  now  and  then  Patsy  enlightened  her  as  to  the 
proceedings. 

"  That  girl  can't  sing  for  toffee,"  she  remarked,  as  an 
expensively  dressed  girl  came  forward  confidently  with  her 
song.  "  They'll  pass  her  through,  though,  because  she 
planks  down  money  for  a  job.  There  are  always  wheels 
within  wheels.  She's  a  wealthy  amateur.  There  !  They've 
taken  her  name  and  address  !  They  never  trouble  to  ask 
for  addresses  unless  they're  going  to  write  and  offer  one 
something.  Now  it's  Daisy  Weston.  They'll  take  her  on 
her  looks.  The  girl  on  her  left  is  Mavis  Constable — Lord 
Hum  wood's  daughter.  She's  a  splendid  kid.  Most  people 
don't  know  she's  got  a  peer  for  a  father.  She's  far  too 
sporting  to  trade  on  it.  She's  in  the  ranks,  like  the  rest  of 
us.  Oh,  it's  my  turn  now,  is  it  ?  They're  picking  us  all 
out  anyhow.  Here  goes  !  " 

At  a  nod  from  the  stage  manager  she  stepped  forward 
and  walked  carelessly  down  stage,  while  the  manager, 
trained  to  observe,  missed  nothing  of  her  deportment  and 
her  "  points  "  as  she  moved.  The  girl  was  a  beauty,  and 
no  mistake. 

"  Got  your  song  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"No.  But  my  friend  here  has.  She's  got  a  lovely  voice." 
Patsy  generously  indicated  Victoria.  "  Would  you  like  to 
hear  her  first  ?  " 

The  manager  cast   his  eyes  over  Victoria's   slimness. 
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She  was  sweetly  pretty,  but  not  showy  enough  in  his 
opinion. 

"  I'll  hear  hex  next,"  he  answered.  "  Run  up  a  scale, 
then." 

The  accompanist  ran  his  fingers  along  the  piano  on  G 
major,  and  Patsy  raised  her  voice.  She  made  the  best  of 
an  ordinary  but  quite  agreeable  vocal  organ. 

"  Good  enough,"  was  the  comment.  "  Can  you  dance  ? 
Let's  see  a  few  steps." 

Patsy  obliged  again.  Her  dancing  was  much  better  than 
her  singing.  Her  name  and  address  were  noted  at  once  and 
a  few  short  questions  fired  at  her. 

The  stage  manager  beckoned  to  one  of  his  satellites  and 
conferred  with  him.  Patsy  heard  a  star  name  spoken — 
Lottie  Lee — though  why  it  should  be  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  herself  she  could  not  conjecture.  Lottie  Lee 
was  a  well-known  dancer  with  a  tiny  singing  voice — a 
universal  favourite.  Patsy  began  to  get  tired  of  their 
whispered  conversation  and  commenced  to  hum  a  tune. 

Then  the  stage  manager  came  forward  again. 

"  Don't  fix  up  with  anyone  else  until  you  hear  from  us," 
he  said. 

For  business  purposes  Patsy  assumed  an  indifference  she 
was  far  from  feeling. 

"  You'll  have  to  hurry  up  then,  or  Lee  Barclay  may  nab 
me  for  the  States,"  she  replied.  "  I'm  seeing  him  to- 
morrow at  the  Ritz.  Waal,  I  guess  he  may  reckon  I'm  the 
goods."  She  drawled  the  last  sentence. 

"  We'll  write  you  to-night,  then,"  she  was  told. 

"  Make  me  a  fair  offer  then,  mind  !  I'm  worth  my 
weight  in  gold  to  any  management,  only  they  don't  seem 
to  have  appreciated  that  fact  as  yet." 

Victoria's  turn  came  next. 
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Patsy  gave  her  an  encouraging  shove  forward. 

"  Don't  let  them  frighten  you.  They're  only  men,"  was 
her  valedictory  whisper. 

It  was  apparent  at  once  that  Victoria  lacked  the  happy 
assurance  of  Patsy.  Her  inexperience  was  mainly  account- 
able for  that.  She  felt  lost  and  insignificant  on  the  vast 
and  shadowy  stage  with  its  unlit  footlights  and  gloomy 
void  beyond.  She  wondered  nervously  as  she  placed  her 
score  on  the  music-rest  how  her  voice  would  sound. 

It  did  not  sound  very  much.  It  was  all  but  lost.  The 
accompanist,  to  commence  with,  had  no  appreciation  of,  or 
desire  to  help,  her.  He  crashed  out  the  prelude  to  her 
song  and  drowned  her  voice  in  the  first  few  bars.  She  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion. 

"  Thanks,  that'll  do.     Next  please." 

Agonisedly  she  hovered  by  the  table. 

"  But  you  haven't  taken  my  name  and  address." 

"  No,  dear.     It's  no  use  to  us." 

She  crimsoned. 

"  But — I'm  sure  I  could  have  done  better  if  I'd  played 
my  own  accompaniment.  I — always  do." 

"  That's  no  use  for  stage  purposes.  Price  plays  loud  on 
purpose  to  get  girls  to  sing  out."  The  stage  manager  was 
in  a  hurry.  "  Your  voice  wouldn't  carry  any  farther  than 
the  first  two  rows  of  the  stalls.  Better  try  broadcasting,  if 
that's  your  line — songs  at  the  piano,  after  the  late  Margaret 
Cooper  style." 

Disappointed  and  crushed,  Victoria  stepped  back. 
Patsy  was  by  her  side  in  an  instant.  She  threaded  her 
arm  through  Victoria's. 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  she  encouraged.  "  You'd  loathe 
chorus  work  on  tour,  believe  me.  Most  likely  Lee  Barclay 
will  buttonhole  you  for  the  States.  It's  looks  he's  after, 
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not  voices  like  a  megaphone  in  full  blast.  Never  say  die  ! 
You'll  land  on  your  feet  in  the  end.  No  one  stays  at 
rock-bottom  for  very  long.  Everything's  on  the  turn, 
you'll  see.  Now,  how  about  rinding  a  man  to  fetch  your 
box  from  your  digs  to  mine,  and  then  home  for  cups  of 
tea  ?  " 


PATSY  and  Victoria  lingered  long  over  the  teacups  that 
afternoon,  absorbed  in  the  occupation  of  getting  to  know 
each  other  better.  Tea  merged  into  supper-time,  and  they 
washed  their  cups  and  made  cocoa  and  still  had  more  to 
talk  about.  Victoria  was  absorbed  hi  Patsy's  stage  talk 
and  all  the  many  vivid  glimpses  she  gave  her  of  theatrical 
life,  most  of  which  had  been  hearsay  to  her  up  till  now. 
Patsy  stripped  the  gilt  off  the  gingerbread,  but  neverthe- 
less there  was  a  picturesqueness  about  her  descriptions,  and 
in  the  constant  human  touch  of  stressful  or  anxious  con- 
ditions, which  had  a  strong  power  of  appeal  for  the  other 
more  delicately  nurtured  girl. 

After  something  like  three  hours  of  exchanged  confi- 
dences, each  was  in  full  possession  of  the  main  incidents  in 
the  other's  career ;  and  just  as  Patsy's  talk  of  the  stage  was 
full  of  intense  interest  to  Victoria,  so  were  Victoria's 
descriptions  of  places  outside  England  absorbing  in  their 
turn  to  Patsy.  Patsy  had  toured  and  Victoria  had  travel- 
led. Victoria  knew  Spain,  Switzerland,  India,  Italy  and 
France.  She  had  been  whisked  off  at  various  periods 
through  her  childhood  to  all  these  countries  in  turn  by 
globe-trotting  parents.  Getting  her  to  talk  of  and  describe 
them  was  almost  the  same  thing  as  having  been  there  her- 
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self.  Patsy  had  a  vivid  mind.  She  could  always  colour  a 
picture  and  visualise. 

One  point  of  resemblance,  and  one  only,  stood  out  in 
the  career  of  both  girls  up  to  the  present.  They  spoke  of 
places  and  experiences  and  individuals,  but  neither  of  them 
had  a  real  "  love-affair  "  to  talk  of,  past  or  present.  Each 
must  have  had  male  admirers  and  her  conquests — Patsy 
was  too  noticeably  lovely  and  Victoria  too  downright  pretty 
not  to  attract  the  opposite  sex,  as  a  matter  of  course — but 
they  themselves  had  evidently  remained  entirely  heart- 
whole,  whatever  their  effect  may  have  been  upon  the  various 
men  they  had  met.  Patsy  had  her  own  indifferent  attitude 
of  almost  defiance  towards  all  men  who  "  mashed  " — that 
was  her  word — and  Victoria  had  remained  serenely  un- 
moved by  the  marked  attentions  of  admirers  here  and  there. 

"  It's  funny  we're  both  like  that,"  Patsy  remarked, 
commenting  on  the  fact.  "  I  mean,  that  we've  never  been 
in  love — or  thrilled  to  death  by  a  man.  We  may  be,  one 
day — who  knows  ?  I  wonder  if  it  depends  on  one's  mood 
or  the  moment — or  if  it's  fate  ?  "  she  deliberated.  "  Deep 
down  in  me  I  believe  it's  fate.  What's  that  song  in  one  of 
the  Indian  Love  Lyrics  ?  It  begins  :  '  Somewhere,  oh  my 
beloved  one,  the  house  is  standing,  waiting  for  you  and  me  .  .  . 
for  our  first  caresses.'  Aren't  they  lovely  words  ?  Well, 
somewhere  in  this  world,  as  well  as  the  house  that's  standing 
I  suppose  there's  a  man  waiting  for  you  and  me.  ...  I 
wonder  what  yours  will  be  like — and  mine,  and  if  I  shall 
know  mine  on  the  spot,  even  before  we're  introduced  ? 
Suppose  we  never  are  introduced,  and  I  meet  him  in  the 
Tube  or  on  an  island  in  the  street  when  we're  crossing  ? 
Whatever  should  we  do  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  it's  like  that.  Love  comes  naturally — 
after  one  has  known  a  person  for  some  time,"  said  Victoria. 
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Patsy  shook  her  head. 

"  Not  my  sort  of  love,  I  think,"  she  answered.  "  Mine 
would  come  with  a  thunderclap  and  a  blinding  lightning 
flash,  like  the  genie  when  he  pops  up  in  the  pantomime. 
He  wouldn't  have  to  woo  me  for  very  long  either — not  if  he 
was  the  man.  He'd  see  it,  because  I  couldn't  hide  it — and 
then  he'd  know." 

"  What  kind  of  a  man  could  you  care  for  ?  "  Victoria 
inquired. 

Patsy  shrugged. 

"  Goodness  knows  !  He'd  have  to  be  different  from 
anyone  else — or,  at  any  rate,  I  should  think  he  was.  Tall 
and  commanding  and  slim,  with  bright  eyes,  the  twinkling 
kind  that  seem  to  be  laughing  at  you.  And  a  nice  voice. 
He'd  have  to  have  a  very  nice  voice — the  kind  that  can 
sound  like  the  soft  pedal  down.  What's  yours  ?  " 

She  turned  to  Victoria. 

"  I  really  don't  know.  Someone  a  few  years  older  than 
I  am.  A  kind  man.  Dark,  I  think  ;  with  doggy  eyes." 

Patsy  laughed.  She  was  never  serious  for  very  long 
together. 

"  Well,  we  certainly  ought  to  know  them  when  we  see 
them,"  she  said,  and  glanced  up  at  the  clock  that  only 
recorded  the  minutes.  "  Lordy !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I 
wonder  how  long  we've  been  gassing  !  What's  the  right 
time  ?  " 

Victoria  glanced  at  her  wrist-watch. 

"  Ten  minutes  to  seven,"  she  said. 

Patsy  sprang  to  her  feet.  She  had  forgotten  all  about 
her  engagement  to  act  as  an  instructress  at  the  dance  given 
by  Lady  Banholme  in  Curzon  Street  until  now. 

"  I  shall  have  to  hurry,"  she  said.  "  Brownie  put  me 
on  to  a  job  this  morning,  and  it  clean  slipped  out  of  my 
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mind.  I  must  get  out  my  sea-green  silk  !  I  haven't  seen 
it  for  months.  It's  a  good  old  has-been,  that  dress.  Good- 
ness knows  how  many  leading  ladies  have  worn  it  on  tour 
before  it  was  handed  over  to  me  !  " 

She  dived  under  the  bed,  dragged  out  a  cardboard  box, 
and  from  it  lifted  the  evening  frock  presented  to  her 
by  a  wardrobe  mistress  because  it  had  served  its  day. 
Unfortunately  it  was  glad  silk,  and  had  split  in  several 
places  all  down  the  skirt. 

"  Help !  "  she  ejaculated,  discovering  the  damage. 
"  Whatever  shall  I  do  ?  I  wonder  if  there's  time  to  do  a 
little  fancy-work  over  the  cracks  !  " 

"  It  would  look  too  odd,  anyway,"  pronounced  Victoria. 
"  I've  got  a  cherry-coloured  silk  dress  I  can  lend  you.  It's 
a  little  large  for  me,  so  it  might  just  fit  you.  I  had  it  made 
for  a  dance  just  before  Mother  died,  and  I  never  feel  I'd 
like  to  wear  it  now."  She  found  it  and  held  it  out  "Will 
this  do  ?  " 

Patsy  caught  her  breath. 
Colour  1     It  was  lovely  1 

"  It's  a  peach  of  a  dress !  "  she  exclaimed  eagerly. 
"  Will  you  lend  it,  really  ?  I  shall  feel  like  a  flame  when  I 
wear  it.  The  colour  makes  me  feel  ah1  pink  and  glowing, 
just  to  look  at !  " 

"  Put  it  on,"  said  Victoria. 

Patsy  discarded  her  muslin  improvisation  of  the  morning 
and  slipped  the  other  over  her  head.  Victoria's  pretty 
frock  might  have  been  specially  made  for  her.  It  was 
simple,  but  it  gave  her  style,  and  the  colouring  made  her 
feel  like  a  rose. 

"  You  must  keep  that  altogether,"  said  Victoria.  "  It's 
your  dress.  It  looks  part  of  you,  like  a  flower  and  its 
petals." 
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"  Well,  I  certainly  feel  I  don't  want  to  shed  it,"  replied 
Patsy.  "  I'll  borrow  it  for  the  night,  Vicky,  thanks.  I 
won't  let  you  give  it  to  me  though.  Does  it  look  nice  ?  " 

"  You  do,"  said  Victoria.  "  I  wish  you  could  see  your- 
self in  a  full-length  glass  ;  then  you'd  know." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  get  a  chance  at  Lady  Banholme's," 
Patsy  hazarded  hopefully.  "  Now  for  my  opera  cloak." 

She  reached  for  her  winter  coat  that  hung  on  a  peg 
behind  the  door,  and  extracted  the  moth-balls  she  always 
kept  in  the  pockets  in  the  summer.  She  sniffed.  The 
odour  of  camphor  was  strong. 

"  I  don't  exactly  diffuse  an  aroma  of  '  Morny's 
Mysterieuse  '  or  '  Houbigante's  Quelquefieur ,'  do  I  ?  "  she 
remarked.  "  Never  mind  ;  camphor's  wholesome.  Per- 
haps the  smell  will  go  off  in  the  air  and  not  go  through  to 
your  dress.  I'll  get  a  taxi  at  the  corner.  That's  paid  for 
in  my  fee.  Good  night,  Vicky.  Don't  stay  up.  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  my  experiences  in  the  morning.  It's  sure  to 
be  dull,  I  expect." 

Ready  to  go,  she  still  lingered  at  the  door,  looking  very 
lovely. 

"  And  yet  I  don't  feel  it's  going  to  be  dull,"  she  said 
suddenly.  "  I  feel — as  if  anything  might  happen — a  kind 
of  rush  of  happenings.  First,  I  met  you.  Then  we  were 
suddenly  put  in  the  way  of  getting  something  to  do  after 
weeks  and  weeks.  After  that  I  won  that  poetry  prize,  and 
now — I'm  in  this  dress  !  Do  you  suppose  anyone  in  the 
room  will  fall  in  love  with  me,  or — am  I  going  to  fall  in  love 
myself  ?  I'd  like  to  know  what  this  funny  feeling  is  ever 
since  I  put  on  this  frock.  Inspired  ?  Is  that  the  word  ? 
No,  not  quite.  Fey's  better.  I  feel — bewitched." 

Victoria  gave  her  a  little  push,  because  Patsy  seemed 
oblivious  of  time. 
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"  If  you're  expected  to  be  there  before  nine  o'clock  you 
haven't  got  very  long,"  she  said.  "  Oughtn't  you  to 
hurry  ?  " 


VI 


AFTER  all,  Patsy  arrived  in  Curzon  Street  in  good  time, 
for  the  guests  of  the  evening  were  not  yet  in  the  ball-room 
when  she  was  taken  upstairs  to  remove  her  wraps. 

The  big  dressing-room  in  which  she  found  herself  was 
entirely  deserted,  and  she  was  able  to  have  an  uninterrupted 
survey  of  herself  in  the  many  full-length  mirrors  it  con- 
tained. She  saw  a  multiplicity  of  radiant  Patsys  in  cherry- 
coloured  crepe  de  Chine  wherever  she  looked,  and  hardly 
recognised  herself,  partly  because  of  the  extraordinary  way 
in  which  the  frock  enhanced  her  charms,  and  partly  because 
she  so  very  seldom  contemplated  a  complete  vision  of  her- 
self at  any  time — the  most  that  Hyacinth  Street  afforded 
in  the  way  of  mirrors  being  a  dim  reflection  of  face  and 
neck  in  a  small,  wooden-framed  looking-glass,  and  a  glimpse 
of  her  feet  or  ankles  if  she  placed  it  on  the  floor. 

She  gave  her  reflection  in  the  glass  a  cheerful  nod  of 
greeting. 

"  You  look  like  the  stuff  in  the  jar  to-night,"  she  remarked 
addressing  it.  Then  she  made  a  dart  at  a  vast  and  opulent- 
looking  powder-puff  in  a  crystal  bowl,  placed  on  the 
dressing-table,  together  with  other  toilette  accessories,  for 
evening  renovations.  Patsy  never  could  resist  powder  or  a 
puff.  She  dusted  her  face  with  the  deliciously  smelling 
stuff  and  then  proceeded  downstairs  to  the  ball-room, 
where  the  footman  had  directed  her. 

It  was  beautifully  lighted  and  decorated,  and  the  floor 
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was  perfect.  Patsy's  feet  sensed  that  directly  they  came 
in  contact  with  it.  She  waited  near  the  musicians'  stand 
until  Lady  Banholme  put  in  an  appearance,  and  then  went 
forward  to  explain  her  presence  to  the  hostess  of  the 
evening. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  going  to  be  very  little 
for  her  to  do.  Men  and  girls  partnered  quickly  and  all 
appeared  to  be  adroit  dancers.  Patsy  wondered  why  her 
services  had  been  requisitioned  at  all.  Her  feet  were 
impatient  for  the  floor.  She  began  to  feel  restive,  like 
giving  an  exhibition  dance  on  her  own. 

Before  long  men  began  to  notice  her.  .  .  .  Debutantes' 
programmes  did  not  fill  up  quite  so  quickly.  Quite  a 
number  of  practised  male  dancers  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
their  steps,  or  said  they  had.  Patsy  smiled  amiably, 
instructed,  and  passed  on  to  another  pupil  as  quickly  as 
she  could.  She  was  there  to  teach,  not  to  flirt  or  divert, 
and  she  confined  herself  to  the  job. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  evening  she  observed  a  new-comer 
in  the  ball-room — a  man  she  could  have  sworn  had  not  been 
there  before,  or  she  would  have  surely  noticed  him  ;  for 
the  instant  he  appeared  her  eyes  were  drawn  to  him  like 
a  magnet,  and  she  could  not  wrest  them  away. 

He  had  a  girl  on  his  arm  whom  he  was  evidently  taking 
back  to  her  mother — a  plain,  pale  girl  with  thick  lips  and 
sandy  hair.  He  seemed  to  relinquish  her  with  distinct 
relief,  and  then,  as  though  he  too  had  experienced  the  same 
compelling  power  that  Patsy  felt,  he  glanced  straight  in  her 
direction. 

He  glanced — and  kept  on  looking.  Across  the  long 
length  of  the  white  and  gold  ball-room  she  was  acutely 
conscious  of  the  call  and  the  swift  demand  of  his  look,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  whole  of  her  independent  existence, 
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something  within  her,  latent  and  hitherto  sleeping,  awoke 
and  clamoured.  She  heard  a  knocking  as  though  some 
gigantic  force  was  battering  upon  the  doors  of  her  being, 
and  it  was  only  later  that  she  recognised  the  thunderous 
sound  as  the  hurried  beating  of  her  own  heart. 

The  galvanic  sensation  was  so  unexpected  and  so  instan- 
taneous that  it  took  her  unawares.  Nor  could  she  account 
for  it  in  any  way,  especially  then,  when  she  was  the  prey 
of  an  overmastering  emotion. 

Outwardly  and  conventionally,  he  resembled  any  other 
man  who  was  present  that  night.  That  is  to  say,  he  was 
in  evening  dress  and  looked  immaculate.  Physically  he 
was  more  than  that.  He  was  very  tall  and  slimly  built. 
His  presence  alone,  coupled  with  an  erect  bearing  gave  him 
a  look  of  more  than  ordinary  distinction.  He  might  have 
been  thirty  or  a  little  more,  and  his  face  was  remarkably 
fresh  and  tanned  for  London  in  the  summer.  The  tan  of 
his  face  was  in  contrast  to  the  blueness  of  his  eyes  and  the 
fierceness  of  his  hair.  It  shone  in  the  bright  light,  as  vivid  in 
colouring  as,  and  a  violent  clash  with,  the  colour  of  Patsy's 
dress. 

Five  seconds  passed — no  more.  Then  the  orchestra, 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  struck  up  a  fresh  melody. 

Patsy  still  stood  benumbed  and  breathless,  as  though 
chained  to  the  spot  until  his  regard  should  shift  and 
liberate  her.  Her  usually  bright  colour  ebbed  away. 
Then  it  flowed  back,  incarnadining  her  face  and  neck. 
One  moment,  so  titanic  was  the  emotion  that  assailed  her, 
she  felt  like  fainting  ;  the  next,  she  experienced  the  sensa- 
tion of  being  slowly  scorched,  as  if  she  had  gone  too  near  to 
a  fire. 

"  Jehoshaphat !  What's  the  matter  with  me  ?  What's 
going  to  happen  now  ?  "  she  murmured  to  herself. 
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She  had  not  to  wonder  long.  The  red-haired  man  started 
across  the  room,  and  it  was  as  though  he  were  coming  to  her 
across  the  world  and  that  she  must  speed  her  steps  to  meet 
him.  .  .  .  Instead,  she  kept  her  feet  rooted  to  the  floor, 
and  no  one,  least  of  all  the  individual  who  had  so  perturbed 
her,  could  possibly  have  divined  the  extraordinary  tumult 
that  had  swept  over  her  hi  those  few  seconds. 

He  was  by  her  side  now,  confidently  smiling,  sure  of 
himself  as  such  men  are  with  all  women  the  whole  world 
over,  ready  to  claim  her  boldly  without  preliminaries  or 
introduction.  She  was  too  lovely  a  girl  to  miss  knowing — 
that  was  all. 

Then  he  spoke  to  her,  eight  words  of  an  ordinary  request, 
and  his  voice  fitted  in  with  the  man.  It  was  sonorous, 
possessive  and  caressing — a  voice  with  the  soft  pedal  down. 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  this  dance  ?  "  he  said. 

The  easiness  and  obvious  gallantry  with  which  he,  a 
mere  stranger,  had  approached  her,  without  even  troubling 
about  the  prelude  of  an  introduction,  made  it  more  or  less 
clear  to  Patsy  what  manner  of  man  he  was  ;  but  had  she 
been  in  any  doubt,  which  she  was  not,  the  look  in  his  eyes 
alone  would  have  told  her  that  he  was  a  philanderer. 
They  were  careless  eyes  that  swept  and  appraised,  not  so 
much  insolently  as  openly ;  eyes  that  laughed  while  they 
caressed,  and  of  extraordinary  magnetic  power.  This 
man  had  a  call  for  women  and  knew  it,  and  probably 
exercised  it  to  the  full.  Ever  since  he  had  been  a  stripling, 
girls  and  women  had  not  been  able  to  dissemble  the  fascina- 
tion which  he  had  for  them,  so  that  now  he  regarded  pretty 
women  lightly  at  some  times,  ardently  at  others,  and  as 
objects  for  his  amusement  always.  He  was  as  accustomed 
to  turning  heads  as  a  society  beauty,  and  if  he  had  upon 
occasion  ruthlessly  plucked  the  petals  from  the  flower  of  a 
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woman's  happiness,  then,  at  any  rate,  he  would  have 
argued,  that  woman  had  had  her  hour.  .  .  .  Love  was 
not  to  be  regarded  too  seriously.  It  was  to  be  worn  lightly 
as  a  garland,  that  was  all ;  and  when  it  had  rendered  its 
flower-service  its  use  was  over.  All  women  in  greater  or 
less  degree  were  garlands  of  love.  For  an  Englishman,  his 
views  were  somewhat  Oriental ;  but  then  it  is  extra- 
ordinary what  a  number  of  men  are  Turks  at  heart. 

In  the  few  seconds  that  elapsed  between  his  question  and 
her  answer,  Patsy  had  time  to  reassemble  her  forces.  This 
man  was  a  butterfly  and  a  flirt.  She  had  met  crowds  of 
male  flirts  before,  but  never  one  who  could  exercise  a  spell 
upon  her.  She  wanted  to  dance  with  him  and  she  didn't. 
She  wanted  to  send  him  away  and  call  him  back.  He  made 
her  feel  a  mass  of  contradictions. 

"  If  you  like,"  she  answered  carelessly.  "I'm  here  to 
teach.  Can't  you  dance  ?  " 

He  smiled.    Her  answer  seemed  to  amuse  him. 

"I'll  show  you  whether  I  can  dance." 

He  placed  his  arm  around  her.  Now,  in  dancing  with 
some  partners  the  conventional  encircling  of  an  arm  means 
no  more  to  a  girl  than  would  the  supporting  contact  of 
the  back  of  a  chair.  With  this  man,  again,  it  was  altogether 
different.  Like  the  almost  perfect  dancer  he  proved  him- 
self, he  only  held  her  very  lightly,  but  she  was  fully 
aware  of  his  physical  proximity  as  soon  as  she  took  the 
floor  with  him.  He  was  the  best  dancer  in  the  room. 
Apart  from  anything  else,  it  was  the  treat  of  the  evening. 

"  You  dance  like  an  exhibition  dancer,"  she  said,  when 
it  was  over. 

"  So  do  you,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,  I  am  a  professional,"  she  answered.  "  At  least, 
I'm  on  the  stage." 
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"  Oh,  aren't  you  a  guest  ?  " 

He  seemed  surprised. 

"  No.  I  get  three  guineas  for  the  evening  from  an 
agent.  I'm  simply  a  chorus-girl  on  the  rocks." 

"  By  Jove  !     How  awfully  interesting  !  " 

"  Isn't  it  ?  "  she  replied  ironically. 

"  Well,  /  think  so,"  he  answered.  "  I've  met  girls  on 
the  stage  now  and  then,  here  and  there,  but  never  anyone 
like  you  before." 

"  How  can  you  say  that  ?  "  she  countered.  "  You  don't 
know  me." 

"  No  ;  but  I  should  like  to.  And  I'm  going  to,"  he 
added  decidedly.  "  We're  only  at  the  beginning  of  things, 
I  hope." 

The  music  ceased.    Dancing  time  was  over. 

"  It's  the  end  of  the  evening,  anyway,"  said  Patsy 
finally.  "  And  I'm  going  home  in  a  minute." 

The  band  struck  up  "  God  Save  the  King." 

The  man's  figure  stiffened  to  attention.  His  shoulders 
squared.  He  stood  like  a  soldier  on  parade  and  did  not 
slacken  until  the  last  bar  was  played.  A  moment  since 
he  had  been  smiling  lightly  into  her  eyes,  pleasurably 
stirred  by  her  nearness,  because  she  was  a  beautiful  girl 
and  he  meant  to  make  a  garland  of  her  love.  Now  the 
gleam  of  pleasure  she  had  kindled  died  out  of  his  eyes,  and 
quite  another  sort  of  emotion — a  much  higher  one — took 
its  place.  Patsy  saw  it,  and  thrilled. 

This  man  was  a  soldier.  And  it  was  a  soldier  she  would 
love,  .  .  * 
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VII 


WHILE  farewells  were  being  made  and  in  the  bustle  of 
departure,  Patsy  murmured  a  careless  "  good  night  "  and 
darted  from  her  partner's  side.  The  cave-girl's  instinct 
was  upon  her  now,  to  fly  hot-foot  in  the  face  of  pursuit. 

Browning  would  pay  her  fee  in  the  morning.     She  had 
only  to  get  on  her  things  and  go. 
,    She  threw  on  her  coat,  ran  downstairs  and  slipped  out. 

In  the  doorway  a  man  was  waiting.  He  had  been 
quicker  than  she. 

"  You  must  let  me  see  you  home,"  he  said  possessively. 

Out  of  the  darkness  her  voice  came  with  a  defiance  she 
was  far  from  feeling. 

"No,  thanks;  there's  no  need.  I'm  quite  used  to  taking 
care  of  myself." 

"I'm  sure  you  are."  He  drew  her  arm  through  his. 
"  That  doesn't  say  that  someone  else  couldn't  do  it  better, 
does  it  ?  It's  a  glorious  night.  How  about  a  drive  ? 
Night  air's  good  for  the  complexion,  I've  heard." 

"  Good  for  the  complexion,  perhaps ;  but  bad  for  the 
girl.  Please  let  go  of  my  arm — and  good  night." 

He  let  go  of  her  arm,  but  continued  to  walk  beside  her. 

"  Don't  be  on  your  high  horse  with  me,"  he  said  per- 
suasively. "  I'm  quite  safe,  and — I  promise  to  behave." 

"  Do  you  always  keep  your  promises  ?  "  Patsy  inquired 
guardedly. 

"  As  a  rule — unless  I'm  absolved.  In  any  case,  you 
ought  to  take  pity  on  me.  It's  your  bounden  duty." 

'« Why  ?  " 

"  For  lots  of  good  reasons.  One  is  that  I've  been 
sitting  out  with  a  plain  girl  most  of  the  evening." 
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Again  Patsy  was  moved  to  ask  why. 

"  Because  I  felt  sorry  for  her,"  he  explained.  "  Her 
name  is  Miss  Andrews,  and  she's  pale  and  sandy  and  all 
the  wealth  I've  heard  she  possesses  can't  make  up  for  her 
lack  of  looks." 

Patsy  nodded. 

"  I  saw  you  both,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  feel  it  your 
bounden  duty  to  take  pity  on  plain  people,  then  ?  " 

"  Sometimes,  yes,"  he  answered.  "  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  affliction  than  being  ugly,  can  you  ?  " 

"  Heaps,"  she  replied.  "  And  it  doesn't  matter  for  a 
man,  anyway.  Girls  don't  care  a  shrug  of  their  shoulders 
for  handsome  men.  In  fact,  they  generally  prefer  plain 
ones."  She  rubbed  this  in  purposely,  because  she  knew 
he  was  aware  of  his  good  looks.  "  There's  a  taxi  at  the 
corner,"  she  concluded.  "  If  you'll  put  me  into  one,  I'll 
say  good  night." 

He  called  a  taxi,  handed  her  hi  and  asked  the  address. 

"  Buckingham  Palace,"  Patsy  answered.  "  I'm  not 
going  to  say  out  loud  where  I  live,  in  case  you  write  it 
down  on  your  shirt-cuff,  but  I'll  whisper  it  in  the  driver's 
ear." 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  he  replied  nonchalantly.  "  We're 
not  going  there  first." 

Without  consulting  her  any  further,  he  called  an  address 
to  the  driver  and  got  in  beside  her. 

The  taxi  slid  off  and  they  were  alone  in  the  stuffy  dark- 
ness. Patsy's  heart  began  to  beat  uncomfortably  fast. 
She  was  adventuring  into  the  unknown  with  this  man,  and 
she  didn't  want  to  go  and  she  did.  .  .  .  She  was  new  to 
herself  altogether  to-night — new  and  annoyed. 

"  Where  do  you  think  you  are  taking  me  ?  "  she  said, 
after  a  pause. 
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"  Where  we  can  have  a  talk — to  my  rooms." 

"  Then  I'm  not  coming  in,"  she  retorted  flatly.  "  It's 
much  too  late.  It  isn't  done." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  you  could  trust  me  ?  Aren't  you 
going  to  ?  " 

The  soft  pedal  in  his  voice  was  right  down.  With  that 
velvety  note  in  it,  Patsy  would  have  followed  him  through 
a  blazing  fiery  furnace,  because  she  could  not  have  helped 
herself.  .  .  . 

"I'll  stay  ten  minutes,"  she  conceded.  "  Then  I  must 
go.  And — I've  never  done  such  a  thing  in  my  life  before, 
although  I  am  a.  chorus-girl." 

"  I  know.  That's  what  makes  you — so  very  nice,"  he 
answered. 

He  was  keenly  aware,  in  that  peculiar  way  which  is 
sixth  sense  to  a  man  and  takes  the  place  of  a  woman's 
intuition,  that  she  was  fragrant  as  a  flower  and  as  fresh, 
and  that  the  little  thorns  with  which  she  was  set  were  her 
only  protection.  .  .  .  But  he  was  expert  at  gathering 
flowers.  As  a  commencement,  he  took  her  hands. 

"  Don't !  "  said  Patsy  sharply. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked,  and  continued  to  hold  them. 
"  When  you  like  a  person  very  much,  when  you  know 
you're  going  to  like  them  even  more,  don't  you  like  to 
touch  them  ?  That's  how  I  feel  about  you.  It's  only 
natural." 

Patsy  drew  her  hands  forcibly  away.  Her  voice  was 
not  altogether  under  control. 

"  There's  no  sense  in  it,"  she  said.     "  We're — not  lovers." 

In  the  darkness  she  knew  he  was  looking  at  her.  She 
felt  her  skin  burn. 

"  No  ;  but  we  probably  shall  be,"  he  answered  boldly. 
"  I  think  we've  made  a  very  good  beginning,  don't  you  ?  " 
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Patsy  drew  farther  away.  The  intimacy  of  this  vehicle 
in  the  dark  was  somehow  undermining  her  defences. 

"  I  don't  think  anything's  begun  at  all,"  she  replied. 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  He  leant  towards  her.  "  You  know  it 
has  !  You  know — you  must  know,  even  as  I  know — that 
we've  tremendously  attracted  each  other.  It's  simply 
nature,  that's  all — what  we  were  all  made  for.  Let  us 
enjoy  life,  Beauty." 

He  had  taken  possession  of  her  hands  again.  He  knew 
how  to  talk,  how  to  make  love,  how  to  cajole,  this  man. 
He  could  have  warmed  marble  into  life,  much  less  a  vibrant, 
flesh-and-blood  girl  like  Patsy. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  said,  putting  the  question 
only  to  gain  time  and  steady  herself. 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  How  do  a  girl  and  a  man  enjoy 
life  at  the  very  outset,  when  they  are  each  delightfully 
aware  that  they  are  going  to  mean  a  lot  to  each  other — 
and  afterwards,  when  they  do  ?  Why,  you've  never 
lived  if  you've  never  loved  !  Have  you  never  loved, 
Beauty  ?  " 

Patsy  thrilled.  Half  an  hour  ago  this  man  had  not 
entered  into  her  universe.  Now  he  was  dangerously  near 
to  filling  it. 

"  Never,"  she  answered.    "  Have  you  ?  " 

He  laughed  lightly — or  a  shade  nervously.  She  could 
not  be  sure  which  it  was,  but  it  sounded  more  light  than 
nervous,  though  it  may  have  been  a  little  of  each.  Accus- 
tomed to  women  though  he  was,  he  was  not  wholly  calm 
in  the  sense  that  no  man  is  temperate  hi  pursuit. 

His  reply  was  frank  enough.  He  hardly  even  troubled 
to  dissemble. 

"  Yes,  heaps  of  times,  in  varying  degrees,"  he  said. 
"  Ihaven't  been  able  to  help  it.  Women  are  so  altogether 
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delightful — all  colour  and  scent  and  allure.    The  flowers 
of  Nature's  garden,  how  can  men  resist  them  ?  " 

"  But  you  can't  love  a  number  of  people,"  she  insisted, 
narrowing  the  argument  down. 

"  Not  all  at  once,"  he  agreed.  "  One  at  a  time  is  quite 
enough,  as  a  rule." 

Somehow  the  admission  jarred.  More  than  that,  it  hurt. 
It  hurt  because  already  he  attracted  her  far  too  much, 
and  it  gave  a  sense  of  pain  to  hear  him  speak  of  having 
been  in  love  as  a  commonplace. 

"  Are  you  joking  ?  "  she  asked,  and  added  impulsively  : 
"  /  shouldn't  like  to  be  loved  by  a  man  who  had  been 
fond  of  a  lot  of  other  girls." 

"  Would  you  not  ?  "  he  answered.  "  I'm  not  so  sure. 
A  fellow  like  my — that  sort  of  man,"  he  amended,  "  could 
make  things  so  much  more  wonderful  for  a  girl,  if  he  liked. 
Haven't  you  considered  that  ?  He'd  know  what  to  say 
so  well ;  exactly  how  to  behave.  ...  He'd  have  studied 
all  the  fine  shades  of  making  a  woman  happy.  It  stands 
to  reason  he  must  be  more  of  an  artist  than  an  amateur. 
It  needn't  make  him  any  the  less  sincere." 

He  might  have  added  "for  a  time,"  but  did  not.  He 
was  sincere  himself,  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate.  Perhaps 
he  had  never  been  so  sincere  in  his  life.  Love  had  come 
to  him  before  in  many  guises,  but  in  this  guise  she  was 
new.  .  .  . 

The  taxi  slowed  down  and  stopped.  Only  Patsy's  heart 
continued  like  an  engine  racing.  .  .  . 

"  Here  we  are,"  he  said.     "  Trust  me,  and  come  in." 
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VIII 


THE  sitting-room  into  which  Patsy  found  herself  escorted 
was  commonplace  enough,  furnished  as  it  was  by  a  Limited 
Company  who  made  a  speciality  of  letting  cheap  bachelor 
flats  ;  but  in  her  estimation,  and  compared  with  her  own 
meagre  apartment  in  Hyacinth  Street,  it  was  luxurious  in 
the  extreme.  There  was  an  air  of  male  comfort  and 
solidity  about  it — or  so  it  seemed  to  her. 

She  noticed  that  the  mantelpiece  was  crowded  with 
photographs  of  pretty  women  and  that  nearly  all  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  were  feminine  studies  by  French 
artists.  Her  eyes  avoided  these.  They  were  cheeky  and 
cheap,  and  struck  a  third-rate  note. 

Her  host  took  her  wraps  from  her. 

"  Might  as  well  take  them  off  while  you  are  here,  even 
if  it  is  only  for  a  few  minutes,"  he  said.  "  If  it  eases  your 
mind  to  know  it,  the  taxi  is  waiting  outside.  There  isn't 
another  rank  near,  so  I  thought  we'd  better  retain  it  for 
you.  May  I  offer  you  some  liquid  refreshment  ?  " 

Patsy  had  recovered  her  poise.    She  laughed. 

"No  cock-tails  for  me,  thanks,"  she  declined,  "but 
I'd  like  a  glass  of  lemon-squash.  That's  Kia-ora  on  the 
sideboard,  isn't  it  ?  May  I  have  some  ?  " 

He  filled  and  brought  her  a  glass. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,  I've  nothing  to  offer  you  to  eat, 
I'm  afraid,"  he  apologised,  "  except  some  Bombay  Duck." 

"  Whatever's  that  ?  " 

"  It's  a  kind  of  dried  fish  that  goes  very  well  with  curry. 
Anglo-Indians  are  very  partial  to  it,  but  I'm  sure  you 
wouldn't  like  it,  because  it's  an  acquired  taste,"  he  opined. 

"  Oh,  have  you  been  in  India  ?     How  interesting  !  " 
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He  poured  out  some  whisky  and  soda  for  himself — a 
very  stiff  drink — with  a  too  lavish  hand.  Patsy  noticed 
that  too.  She  was  keenly  observant  to-night.  All  her 
senses  were  sharpened  up  and  on  the  alert.  She  wondered 
if  he  had  many  stiff  drinks  in  the  day.  If  so,  it  was  a 
pity.  It  would  tell  on  him  in  the  end.  It  didn't  show 
now,  but  it  certainly  would  later.  In  her  stage  career  she 
had  come  across  so  very  many  men  and  women  whom 
steady  drinking  had  ruined. 

"  India  ?  "  he  replied.  "  I've  been  out  there  five  years. 
I'm  going  back  soon,  I  hope.  Gad  !  It's  a  thirsty  night." 
He  drained  his  glass  and  came  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair.  "  What  a  little  we  know  about  each  other  so  f ar  !  " 
he  remarked.  "  Not  even  our  names.  We'd  better 
remedy  that  at  once.  Mine's  Jack  Dudley." 

"  Captain  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes.    How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  felt  certain  you  were  a  soldier.    You — look  like  one." 

He  was  gratified. 

"I'm  glad  you  think  so.  Soldiering  is  about  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  I'm  in  earnest  about.  It's  my  passion. 
It's  more  than  women  to  me." 

"  I  guessed  that,  too,"  she  answered.  "  I  knew  it  when 
the  band  played  '  God  Save  the  King.'  If  I  were  a  man 
I'd  be  a  soldier,  too." 

His  glance  became  amorous  at  once. 

"  Well,  praise  be  that  you're  not  a  man,"  he  said,  "  or 
there 'd  be  one  lovely  girl  less  in  the  world.  You  haven't 
told  me  your  name  yet,  Beauty." 

"  Patsy  Greville.  Patsy's  my  own  name — Greville's 
made  up  just  for  a  classy-sounding  programme  name,  like 
Seymour  or  Vivian  and  lots  of  others." 

"  That's  rather  like  myself,"  he  confessed.    "  I'll  tell 
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you  a  deadly  secret.  Dudley's  not  my  real  name  either 
—or,  rather,  it  used  not  to  be.  It  was  Buggins  !  Now, 
honest  Injun,  do  I  look  like  a  Buggins  ?  I  can  assure  you 
it  was  a  frightful  handicap." 

"  Did  you  drop  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Fortunately  for  myself,  yes.  It  was  this  way.  When 
I  was  a  lad,  just  before  the  war  I  was  employed  as  a  secre- 
tary by  an  old  fellow  called  Dudley — a  very  well-connected 
chap.  He  looked  on  me  as  a  sort  of  a  son  and  adopted 
me,  and  I  took  his  name  by  deed-poll,  because  he  wished 
it.  He's  dead  now,  poor  old  chap.  I  owe  a  lot  to  him. 
It  was  mainly  through  his  influence  I  got  a  commission 
in  the  Regulars  afterwards — that  and  my  record,  which 
was  good.  He  left  me  a  few  hundreds  too,  but  I've  run 
through  it.  I've  only  my  pay  now,  unfortunately." 

"  You're  lucky  to  have  that." 

"  Well,  it  doesn't  go  far  in  England.  On  the  frontier 
one  can't  spend  if  one  wanted  to.  I'm  up  in  Waziristan, 
in  a  Gurkha  regiment — that's  a  lonely  outpost  of  Empire, 
you  know.  It's  out  there,  very  often  in  the  loneliness  and 
the  dark,  that  one  fully  realises  what  the  Empire  means 
and  how  far-flung  it  is."  His  gay  tone  grew  serious. 
"  Imperialism  !  Loyalty  !  God  and  your  King  !  Then 
it's  worth  while  being  a  man  !  Let  me  see,  what  was  I 
talking  about  ?  ...  My  pay  ?  ...  It's  a  nuisance 
one  gets  so  short,  because  now  I've  met  you  I've  nothing 
much  left,  and  I'd  like  to  give  you  a  royal  time  !  " 

"  I  wouldn't  let  you  spend  money  on  me  if  you  had  it," 
Patsy  replied. 

"  You  wouldn't  be  asked,"  he  replied  lightly.  "  I  should 
just  do  it !  One  can't  show  a  girl  how  one  loves  her — not 
properly — without  money.  Love  and  luxury  ought  to  go 
together.  In  fact,  they  do  ;  otherwise  there  wouldn't  be 
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that  proverb  about  love  flying  out  of  the  window.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  love's  bound  to  fly  out  of  everybody's 
window  sooner  or  later.  You  can't  expect  to  keep  a  wild, 
winged  thing  in  one  spot  of  its  own  free  will  unless  you 
imprison  it.  Imagine  love  caged  !  Even  marriage  hasn't 
succeeded  in  doing  that,  otherwise  there  wouldn't  be  any 
use  for  the  divorce  courts." 

"  I  don't  see  why  love  shouldn't  last,"  Patsy  deliberated 
reluctantly.  "  Marriage  ought  not  to  mean  a  cage  or  a 
prison,  but  an  abiding  place  and  refuge." 

"  That's  a  comforting  thought,   anyway,"  he  replied. 
"  It  might  appeal  to  old  age,  like  carpet  slippers  and  a 
fire,  but  hardly  to  questing  youth." 
"  You're  not  a  youth,"  she  countered. 
"  No  ;   but  I  quest." 

He  gave  her  a  look  that  set  her  pulses  tingling.  She  got 
up.  It  was  time  to  go.  She  ought  never  to  have  come. 
She  was  aware  of  that  with  every  fibre  of  her  being.  By 
a  freak  of  fate  she  had  stumbled  across  a  man  who  made 
a  direct  call  to  her  nature,  a  man  whom  she  knew  she 
could  get  too  fond  of  if  she  saw  him  often,  and  whom,  for 
her  own  peace  of  mind,  she  ought  not  to  see  again. 

"  Well,  good  night,"  she  said  carelessly.  "  My  chum 
will  think  I've  got  stolen  or  mislaid." 

"  Don't  you  live  alone  ? "  he  asked,  and  sounded 
disappointed. 

"  No,  I'm  sharing  with  another  girl.  She's  a  lady — ever 
so  much  nicer  than  I  am.  Her  father  was  a  commander 
in  the  Navy." 

Patsy  spoke  with  pride.    She  was  proud  of  her  new  friend. 
"  You  must  introduce  me  to  her  one  day,"  Dudley  said. 
"  But  I'm  certain  she  couldn't  be  half  as  nice  as  you  are. 
That's  not  possible." 
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He  held  her  hand,  drawing  her  closer  to  him. 

"  Are  you  going  to  absolve  me  from  my  promise  ?  "  he 
asked. 

She  began  to  feel  dizzy.  Her  self-confidence  was  ebbing 
away.  The  sheer  animal  magnetism  that  seemed  a  part 
of  him  sapped  her  defences. 

"  What  promise  ?  " 

"  The  one  I  gave  you  before  we  started — that  you  could 
trust  me  to  behave.  I  don't  want  to  behave.  I  want  to 
kiss  you.  I've  never  wanted  to  kiss  a  girl  so  much  in  my 
life.  And — I've  never  asked  for  permission  before." 

She  did  not  give  permission  now.  Neither  did  she 
withhold  it.  Willy-nilly,  he  took  her  into  his  arms, 
crushing  her  to  him.  He  felt  her  body  relax  and  grow 
limp,  but  the  next  moment  she  had  torn  herself  away 
from  him. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried  accusingly.  "  How  could  you  !  I — I 
didn't  mean  to  let  you  !  " 

She  shrank  away,  covering  her  burning  cheeks  with  her 
hands.  Suddenly  sobs  shook  her.  She  raised  a  working  face. 

"  It  doesn't  mean  anything  to  you,  I  know,"  she  cried. 
"  It  wouldn't  mean  much  to  lots  of  girls ;  but  although 
I'm  on  the  stage,  I've — never  philandered  !  Never  in  my 
life  !  And  that — what  you  took  just  now — was  my  first 
kiss !  " 

Dudley  advanced  upon  her.  An  adept  in  love,  he  was 
gentle  now.  Love  and  dalliance  were  a  part  of  his  life  on 
leave ;  but  now,  for  once  in  his  career,  he  was  a  little 
moved. 

He  had  only  taken  a  girl's  first  kiss,  but  it  had  altered 
her  whole  universe.  He  knew  it,  and  was  going  on  to 
shake  all  the  stars  out  of  her  heaven.  .  .  .  Nevertheless, 
he  experienced  a  faint  and  fleeting  sense  of  compunction. 
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He  took  her  in  his  arms. 

"  I  know  that,  Beauty !  That  kiss  was  like  a  white 
flower  with  a  crimson  heart,  the  first  on  a  tree  !  You 
don't  grudge  it  to  me,  do  you  ?  I  want — so  very  much 
more  !  Life's  awfully  short,  and  my  leave's  short  too. 
I've  only  got  a  fortnight  left.  Let's  pack  it  tight  and  fill 
up  the  corners  with  rosemary  and  lavender  for  remembrance, 
shall  we  ?  You're  going  to  be  sweet  and  generous  and  see 
me  again,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered  flatly.  "  What's  the  use  ?  You're 
like  all  the  men  I've  met  in  my  life.  You're  only  playing 
— you  think  you  can  play — because  I'm  a  girl — on  the 
stage." 

Dudley  did  not  reply.  Perhaps  he  did  not  hear  her. 
He  was  consulting  a  small  engagement  book,  and  every 
day  in  it  that  week  was  filled  up  except  Saturday.  To- 
morrow was  Tuesday.  Four  days  seemed  a  long  time  to 
wait,  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  couldn't  be  helped. 
...  It  might  give  them  both  a  breather.  ...  He 
knew  it  wasn't  fair  to  take  this  girl  too  much  by 
storm.  .  .  .  Better  give  himself  time  to  get  a  correct 
perspective  of  the  affair.  If  in  the  interval  he  could  over- 
come the  extreme  urgency  of  his  feelings,  he'd  leave  her 
alone  after  all,  make  an  excuse  and  not  turn  up  ...  or 
see  her  once  more  and  never  again.  ...  No  harm  done 
then.  .  .  . 

But  the  touch  of  her  lips  had  taken  his  breath  away. 
She  was  such  a  lovely  girl.  .  .  . 

He  closed  the  engagement  book. 

"  Saturday  at  one-thirty.  The  Ritz,"  he  said.  "  Will 
you  be  there  ?  I  bank  on  you  to  come." 
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IX 


WHEN  Victoria  awoke  next  morning  she  found  Patsy 
sitting  on  her  bed.  She  was  tired  herself,  because  she  had 
waited  up  till  nearly  one  o'clock  for  her  new  friend  before 
she  had  given  up  her  vigil  and  gone  to  bed.  Patsy,  how- 
ever, looked  as  fresh  as  paint.  She  had  had  five  hours' 
sleep  and  then  a  cold  bath,  and  a  sense  of  exhilaration  and 
well-being  pervaded  her. 

"  It's  a  lovely  morning,"  she  said.   "  How  did  you  sleep  ?  " 
"  Very  well,  once  I  got  to  bed,"  Victoria  answered. 
"  But  I  waited  up  for  you,  and  that  made  me  sleepy  this 
morning.    What  time  did  you  get  home  ?  " 

"  With  the  milk,"  replied  Patsy.  "  The  dance  wasn't 
over  till  one.  I  must  go  and  collect  my  fee  this  morning, 
after  we've  seen  Lee  Barclay  at  the  Ritz.  Oh,  by  the  way, 
I  had  a  letter  from  the  '  Cabaret  Kid  '  manager.  They've 
offered  me  chorus  and  understudy  to  Lottie  Lee — that's 
the  girl  who  takes  the  principal  part,  which  is  a  dancing 
one — at  four-ten  a  week.  Just  think  of  that !  Rehearsals 
start  in  ten  days  and  then  the  piece  goes  on  tour.  They 
want  to  hear  from  me  by  to-morrow  at  the  latest." 

"  But  of  course  you'll  see  Lee  Barclay  first " 

"  I  suppose  so."  Curiously  enough,  Patsy  did  not  sound 
very  keen.  "  In  any  case,  I  shan't  stand  an  earthly  there. 
His  standard  of  beauty's  so  high — at  least,  I've  always 
heard  so,  and  his  bevy  of  beauties  are  famous  all  the  world 
over.  That's  why  I  want  you  to  go,  because  your  features 
are  almost  perfect,  and  he  ought  to  rope  you  in.  If  he 
doesn't,  I  should  try  to  get  a  broadcasting  audition,  like 
the  man  at  the  Empyrean  suggested.  Are  you  going  to 
get  up  now,  dear  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  in  a  minute."    Victoria  sat  up.     "  Did  you  meet 
anyone  interesting  at  the  dance  ?  " 
For  a  moment  Patsy's  straight  gaze  seemed  to  waver. 
"  The  usual  sort  of  crowd  you'd  expect  to  find  at  a 
society  show  like   that,"  she  replied.     "  Dancing  men, 
without  very  much  in  the  way  of  brains.     Old  men  and 
young  men,  all  rather  sticky  and  warm.    There  was  one 
totally  different,  though."    She  came  to  a  sudden  pause. 
"  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  about  him.    He  only 
happened  right  at  the  very  end." 
"  What  was  he  like  ?  " 

"  Six  feet  tall  and  three  feet  wide — and  a  soldier," 
answered  Patsy  promptly,  and  took  up  her  tale  :   "  You'll 
be  shocked,  I  dare  say,  but  I  may  as  well  tell  you  the  rest 
now  that  I've  begun.    I  went  on  to  his  flat  afterwards." 
Victoria  was  not  so  much  shocked  as  concerned. 
"  Oh,  I'm  sorry  you  did  that,"  she  said.     "  Was  he — all 
right  ?  " 

Patsy's  cheeks  grew  pink. 

"  Depends  upon  what  you  call  all  right,"  she  replied. 
"  He  was  like  all  the  rest,  I  suppose.  Men  always  are  with 
a  girl.  ...  I  was  lucky  to  get  off  with  some  lemon- 
squash  and  a  kiss.  One  was  tepid,  owing  to  the  weather. 
The  other  was  hellish  hot,  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps, 
Oh,  Vicky!" 

"  Yes  ?  "  encouraged  Victoria- 
She  couldn't  force  Patsy's  confidence,  .but  she  knew 
there  was  still  more  to  come.  As  in  Jthe  case  of  the  inspira- 
tional nightie,  she  had  elected  to  wear  as  a  frock,  Patsy 
found  it  difficult  to  maintain  secrecy,  especially  now  that 
the  ice  was  broken. 

"  Do  you  remember  how  queer  I  felt  before  I  started 
for  that  dance  ?  "  she  burst  out,     "  All  sort  of  tuned  up 
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and  ready  for  anything  ?    Well,  I  had  that  feeling  right 
up  to  the  actual  minute  I  saw  the  man." 

She  did  not  say  "  that  "  man.    She  called  him  "  the  " 
man.     Victoria  noted  that. 

"  And  you  danced  with  him  ?  "  she  led  on. 
"  If  you  call  it  dancing.     I  felt  as  if  the  Archange 
Michael  had  got  his  arm  round  my  waist  and  was  blowing 
his  trumpet  in  my  ear.     I  don't  think  I  really  knew  what 
I  was  doing  or  what  I  was  saying  until  I  got  back  home. 
Is  this  love  at  first  sight  ?  "  she  suddenly  fired  at  Victoria. 
"  If  only  it  came  out  like  measles  in  a  crimson  rash  all 
over,  one  could  be  sure  ;  but  all  I  know  is,  I've  never  felt 
bowled  over  like  that  before  hi  my  life.     Never !     When 
I  came  home  I  put  the  thought  of  him  clean  out  of  my 
head,  but  he  came  back  directly  afterwards  in  a  dream. 
I  dreamt  of  my  five  children — they  were  all  there — and 
he  was  the  father." 
"  Your  five  children  ?  " 

Like  Mrs.  Kerley,  when  Patsy  alluded  to  her  "  family," 
it  was  Victoria's  turn  to  be  puzzled. 

"  I've  five  children  that  I  always  imagine,"  Patsy 
explained.  "I've  imagined  them  so  often  that  they're 
quite  real  to  me ;  but  when  I've  thought  of  their  father 
I've  kind  of  seen  his  figure  in  my  mind's  eye,  but  his  face 
has  remained  a  blank.  Well,  last  night  in  my  dream  it 
wasn't  a  blank  any  longer.  We  were  all  together  in  a 
lovely  garden,  all  terraces  and  roses  and  cedar  trees,  and 
I  was  as  happy  as  a  lark.  There  were  larks  in  the  sky, 
and  they  were  all  singing.  It — it  was  like  heaven  on 
earth."  Her  face  was  rapt.  "  Afterwards,  the  dream 
suddenly  changed — or  rather,  the  person  in  it  did.  He 
seemed  to  have  gone  away.  My  heart  was  aching  then 
and  I  couldn't  find  my  children.  They'd  disappeared  as 
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well.  And  the  sky  went  black.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  I 
knew  I  wasn't  alone  any  more,  and  everything  began  to 
brighten  up  again,  like  a  stage  that  has  been  getting  dark 
for  tragedy  or  a  storm  and  gradually  lights  up.  Some 
other  man  was  by  my  side,  and  although  I've  never  seen 
him  in  real  life,  I  seemed  to  know  him  awfully  well  in  my 
dream.  '  Here  are  all  our  children,  dear,'  he  said.  '  They 
were  only  playing  hide-and-seek.'  And  as  he  spoke  they 
all  came  out  from  here  and  there,  running  towards  me, 
and  I  was  happy  again,  and  I  forgot  all  about  the  first 
man.  He'd  faded  out."  She  paused.  "  Do  you  believe 
in  dreams  ?  "  she  asked  Victoria. 

"  Sometimes  they  seem  to  have  a  special  meaning,"  said 
Victoria  thoughtfully. 

Patsy  deliberated,  and  then  dismissed  the  subject  as  too 
intangible  to  consider  any  longer. 

"  That  one  was  a  mix-up,  anyway,"  she  said,  and  got 
off  the  bed.  "I'm  going  to  make  some  coffee  for  breakfast 
now.  Will  you  be  ready  in  half  an  hour  ?  We'll  have  it 
in  my  room  because  the  table's  bigger.  There's  a  bath- 
room next  to  you,  and  '  Ma  '  doesn't  mind  how  much  cold 
water  is  used.  It's  the  hot  she  makes  a  fuss  about,  carting 
it  upstairs." 

"I'll  be  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  said  Victoria. 
"  Oh,  Patsy  !  "  She  called  her  back.  "  Do  you  mind  my 
asking  just  one  question  ?  Are  you  going  to  meet  your 
soldier-man  again  ?  Because  I — I  shouldn't  if  I  were  you." 

Patsy  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"  He  wants  me  to,"  she  answered.  "  He  didn't  exactly 
ask.  He  didn't  expect  an  answer.  He  simply  said  a  date 
and  time." 

"  You're  not  going  ?  " 

Victoria  was  suddenly  filled  with  a  deep  desire  to  look 
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after  the  hitherto  heart-whole  Patsy,  to  keep  her  by  her 
side,  to  be  like  an  elder  sister  to  her,  if  she  would  only  let 
her. 

Patsy  shook  her  head. 

"  No,"  she  said  indecisively.  "  I  don't  mean  to  go.  ... 
It's  better  to  keep  away,  I  suppose,  unless — I  simply 
can't. 


X 

A  DARK  and  Jewish  gentleman,  with  red  lips,  short,  dark 
beard  and  restless  eyes — impresario,  entrepreneur,  pro- 
prietor of  a  New  York  chain  of  theatres,  the  husband  of 
one  of  his  most  famous  beauties — Lee  Barclay,  at  the  Ritz. 

For  half  an  hour  he  had  been  interviewing  a  stream  of 
English  "  beauties  "  sent  to  him  by  Browning  and  Pen  ton 
and  other  theatrical  agents,  who  had  been  advised  before- 
hand of  his  coming  and  purpose. 

"  English  beauty  "  was  making  him  tired.  There  was 
such  a  sameness  about  it.  Each  girl  who  appeared  was 
exactly  like  the  other  one,  except  that  she  seemed  to  have 
changed  her  dress  and  the  colour  of  her  hair ;  otherwise 
he  could  hardly  have  told  "  t'other  from  which."  He  was 
searching  for  distinct  individuals  rather  than  a  type.  He 
wanted  beauty  coupled  with  youth,  health,  vivacity  and 
opulent  limbs.  Small,  slim  women,  without  hips  or  con- 
tours, might  be  the  fashion  in  Vogue,  but  for  stage 
purposes  Lee  Barclay  adhered  to  pre-war,  masculine 
standards  of  loveliness.  The  public  didn't  pay  to  see 
living  skeletons  partially  undraped.  It  planked  down  its 
money  and  demanded  the  "  goods  "  in  the  form  of  loveli- 
ness unthinned  down  by  a  diet  of  lemon  and  hot  water. 
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The  attenuation  of  English  girls  in  particular  this  and 
last  season  struck  him  afresh.  They  were  killing  their 
own  beauty,  silly  things  !  Some  were  quite  passable  as 
far  as  looks  went,  but  for  show  purposes  they  would  have 
needed  feeding  up  for  weeks,  like  turkeys. 

So  far,  he  had  made  a  selection  of  four  girls  from  five 
hundred  applicants  ;  the  fifth  was  tentatively  engaged 
and  the  sixth  had  yet  to  be  discovered.  These  six,  when 
duly  shipped,  hoteled  and  paragraphed,  would  be  world- 
famous,  and  most  of  them  would  marry  millionaires. 

Lee  Barclay  catered  especially  for  millionaires.  They 
nearly  all  chose  their  brides  from  the  ranks  of  his  "  chorus." 
Consequently,  he  had  a  very  high  standard  to  maintain. 
"  Any  young  thing  "  would  not  do. 

It  was  nearly  twelve  when  Patsy  presented  Browning's 
card,  and  with  Victoria  passed  into  the  "  presence." 

Lee  Barclay  sat  at  a  table  and  did  not  say  a  word,  only 
an  alertness  came  into  his  eyes  as  they  rested  first  upon 
Victoria  and  dismissed  her,  and  then  on  Patsy,  who  was 
the  loveliest  thing  he  had  seen  since  he  came  to  England. 

She  was  six  beauties  rolled  into  one.  She  was  the  prize 
peach  of  the  whole  lot.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  his 
quest  was  ended.  .  .  . 

He  put  a  few  questions  to  her,  short,  sharp,  and  to  the 
point.  He  made  her  dance  a  few  steps,  and  approved. 
There  was  good  material  here. 

Patsy,  never  dreaming  she  stood  a  chance,  was  astonished 
by  his  decision. 

"  You'll  do,"  he  pronounced,  shifting  the  unlighted 
cigar  in  his  mouth  from  one  side  to  the  other.  "  You  can 
consider  yourself  engaged,  my  dear.  Sail  on  Saturday  in 
the  '  Berengaria,'  first  class  passage  paid,  salary  fifty 
dollars  a  week  and  a  check  in  advance  for  fal-lals*  You 
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can  sign  the  contract  right  now."  He  busied  himself  with 
some  papers,  relieved  that  his  task  was  near  a  conclusion 
at  last. 

Victoria,  disappointed  once  more  herself,  but  full  of 
excitement  on  Patsy's  account,  shot  a  congratulatory 
glance  in  her  direction,  and  was  surprised  to  see  a  total 
lack  of  animation  in  her  face.  In  fact,  there  was  a  blank 
look  on  it,  actually  an  aspect  of  indecision,  a  look  that 
was  next  door  to  reluctance.  .  .  . 

Only  yesterday,  Patsy  had  been  holding  forth  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  concerning  Lee  Barclay  and  his  famous 
"  troupe."  There  was  no  doubt  that  she  was  fully  aware, 
fully  informed,  of  what  his  selection  stood  for — that  a  girl 
chosen  by  him  was  lifted  clean  out  of  the  ranks,  hall- 
marked for  her  beauty,  and  made  famous  before  she  was 
even  seen  in  public  on  the  stage.  From  all  she  had  said 
then,  Barclay's  offer  was  plainly  the  chance  of  a  lifetime 
for  any  girl ;  and  yet  here  she  was,  not  seizing  it  boldly. 
Actually  she  seemed  to  be  hesitating.  .  .  .  Victoria 
could  not  make  it  out.  She  began  to  feel  quite  nervous 
as  to  what  Patsy  would  say  or  do. 

"  Here's  the  contract,"  said  Lee  Barclay,  "  and  a  pen. 
You  sign  here." 

Still  Patsy  made  no  movement  to  take  the  pen. 

"  I  can't  sign,"  she  said.  "I'm  sorry.  .  .  .  You'd 
much  better  take  my  friend." 

Barclay  frowned  a  little.  He  hadn't  expected  a  hitch. 
Shortly  but  politely  he  explained  that  Victoria's  prettiness 
was  not  sufficiently  spectacular.  She  hadn't  the  physique 
for  musical  comedy,  whereas  Patsy  was  made  for  show. 
She  would  have  easily  taken  first  prize  in  any  beauty 
chorus.  In  fact,  the  more  he  looked  at  her  the  more  he 
was  desirous  of  securing  her  for  his  troupe.  He  supposed 
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the  girl  was  only  standing  out  for  more  money.  She 
didn't  look  calculating,  but  she  probably  was,  all  the 
same. 

"  Seventy-five  dollars,"  he  said,  and  held  out  the  pen. 

Patsy,  it  seemed,  was  not  to  be  tempted. 

"I'm  sorry  to  have  wasted  your  time,"  she  said,  "  but 
— I  simply  can't  sail  on  Saturday.  That's  all." 

Her  tone  was  final. 

Lee  Barclay  was  plainly  exasperated. 

"  I  guess  you  don't  kind  of  appreciate  the  real  magnitude 
of  my  offer,"  he  opined.  "  You'll  meet  millionaires — by 
the  bunch.  You'll  take  your  choice.  You'll  never  need 
to  come  back  unless  you  want  to.  If  you  get  tired  of  stage 
work,  they'll  swallow  you  whole  in  Hollywood,  coming 
from  Lee  Barclay,  New  York.  Isn't  three  days  enough  to 
get  ready  hi  ?  Can't  you  hustle  ?  " 

"  I  could  be  ready  in  three  minutes,"  she  replied.  "  It's 
not  that." 

"  Then  what's  stoppin'  you  ?  " 

In  his  impatience,  Barclay  almost  masticated  his  cigar. 
Never  in  all  his  career  had  he  come  across  a  girl  before 
who  had  turned  down  the  chance  of  becoming  a  member 
of  his  world-famous  troupe.  He  wondered  if  this  one  were 
taking  leave  of  her  senses,  or  whether  she  had  ever  been 
in  full  possession  of  them. 

Victoria  herself,  standing  there,  an  astonished  witness 
of  Patsy's  baffling  lack  of  enterprise,  was  almost  dumb- 
founded by  her  reply : 

"  Nothing  very  much.  You  wouldn't  think  so.  But — 
I've  got  an  appointment — for  lunch." 

Patsy's  cool  statement  almost  caused  Lee  Barclay  to 
explode. 

Jews  are  an  imperturbable  race  except  when  thoroughly 
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aroused.    Patsy's  flat  refusal — it  amounted  to  opposition 
in  his  eyes — had  excited  him. 

"  A  date  with  a  guy !  "  he  almost  shouted.  "  I've  never 
met  a  girl  before  who'd  look  opportunity  in  the  face  and 
then  give  it  a  smack  in  the  eye,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  guy  1 
You  can  cancel  it,  can't  you  ?  " 

"  I  could,"  answered  Patsy,  "  but  I  don't  want  to. 
Besides,"  she  added  modestly,  "I'm  not  really  beautiful, 
you  know.  If  you  think  I  am,  it  must  be  something  to 
do  with  the  light.  It's  not  very  good  in  this  room." 

"  There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  light,"  Barclay  replied  ; 
"  nor  with  my  eyesight  either.  You'll  be  saying  that  next. 
Now  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  like  a  real  father." 

And  he  did  his  best  to,  although  the  arguments  and 
inducements  he  brought  to  bear  upon  her  were  far  more 
of  the  market-place  than  paternal.  He  expatiated  on  the 
infinite  wealth  and  resources  of  his  adopted  land,  painting 
it  with  true  Oriental  imagery  until  he  was  carried  away 
himself.  Not  so  Patsy. 

She  only  laughed. 

"  You  make  New  York  sound  like  Jerusalem,"  she 
broke  in. 

"  So  it  is.  It's  the  new  Jerusalem.  It's  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey  and  the  streets  are  paved  with  gold," 
avowed  New  York's  premier  impresario.  "  There's  not 
another  city  in  the  world  to  beat  it." 

"  Except  London,"  countered  Patsy  staunchly.  "  Lon- 
don's good  enough  for  me.  It's  the  provinces  I  get  tired 
of." 

"  You'll  never  get  tired  at  all  in  New  York,"  declared 
Barclay.  "  Why,  you  won't  need  to  envy  the  Queen  I 
Do  you  know  what  I  can  definitely  promise  you  ?  "  He 
leant  forward  impressively.  "  Inside  a  week  of  your 
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landing  in  our  city  you'll  be  a  Queen  of  Beauty  yourself  I 
You  won't  be  just  one  of  a  string.  I  propose  to  star  you. 
You'll  be  as  famous  as  my  Pauline." 

(Pauline  was  his  wife,  whose  beauty  he  had  popularised 
all  over  the  world  before  he  had  finally  married  her.) 

"  I  shouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  fame,"  said  Patsy. 

"  You  wouldn't  have  to  do  anything  with  it.  It's  what 
fame  would  do  for  you.  Don't  you  want  a  limousine  ? 
Don't  you  want  a  gold  bed  and  a  house  with  marble 
statuary  ?  Don't  you  want  all  the  money  you  can  get 
hold  of  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Patsy.     "  Not  so  particularly." 

Barclay  gave  a  deep  sigh.  Apparently  his  rhetoric  had 
been  wasted. 

"  Then  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

He  was  beginning  to  appreciate  that  the  things  she 
desired  and  that  would  content  her  were  probably  out  of 
his  range  altogether.  His  excitability  was  giving  place  to 
resignation,  plus  a  faint  curiosity  to  fathom  the  peculiar 
mentality  of  this  beautiful  girl  who  hadn't  jumped  at  her 
chance. 

Patsy's  prompt  reply  struck  him  as  dreadfully  inade- 
quate. 

"  I  don't  want  an  awful  lot.  I'd  like  a  little  chummy 
car  that  doesn't  go  too  fast,  so  that  I  could  look  at  all  the 
lovely  scenery  in  England  and  Wales,  especially  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  and  learn  it  by  heart ;  I'd  like  a  bed  that 
has  four  posts  carved  with  wheat-ears  and  hung  round 
with  chintz  ;  and  I'd  like  enough  money  to  set  up  all  my 
friends." 

"  Well  then,  come  to  America  for  six  months  only  and 
you  can  do  all  that  and  more.  I  guess  you're  kind  of 
insular.  Maybe  you've  stuck  in  one  place  too  long.  You 
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want  to  see  the  cities  of  the  world.  You  want  to  do  the 
utmost  with  what  Nature  gave  you,  take  it  to  the  best 
market  and  let  it  fetch  its  highest  price.  Think  of  the 
women  whose  beauty  alone  has  made  world-history ! 
Helen  of  Troy,  Cleopatra,  Nell  Gwynn,  Lady  Hamilton  ! 
Why,  a  girl  or  a  woman  with  looks  can  leave  her  mark  on 
her  generation  the  same  as  a  man  with  brains  !  There's 
no  telling  where  a  lovely  girl  can't  get  to,  if  she's  only 
ambitious  enough.  Think  of  Gloria  Swanson  !  "  He 
veered  suddenly  from  history  to  Hollywood.  "  You're 
very  like  her  in  some  ways.  You've  heard  about  the 
colossal  salary  she  commands  !  Wouldn't  you  like  to  be 
earning  something  like  it  ?  " 

"  Good  gracious,  no  !  "  said  Patsy.  "  It  would  worry 
me  to  death.  That's  a  peculiarity  about  money,  I've 
noticed.  Too  little  is  vexation  and  so  is  too  much.  For 
myself,  I'd  rather  have  a  little  than  a  lot." 

Barclay  gave  it  up.  He  had  no  further  powers  of 
persuasion  to  put  out.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
let  this  girl  go,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  totally 
unable  to  induce  her  to  cross  the  water. 

"  Say,  is  there  nothing  that  could  tempt  you  ?  "  he 
inquired  finally. 

Before  she  answered,  Patsy's  half -laughing  gaze  wandered 
round  the  room,  until  it  came  to  rest  upon  a  heaped  dish 
of  dessert  on  an  adjacent  table.  Crowning  the  summit 
was  a  particularly  rosy  specimen  of  the  fruit  that  tempted 
Eve. 

"  An  apple  might,"  she  said  flippantly. 

But,  like  many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest,  she  was 
nearer  the  mark  than  she  knew.  , 
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XI 


ON  their  way  downstairs,  before  they  passed  out  of  the 
hotel  lobby,  Victoria  caught  hold  of  Patsy's  arm. 

"  Patsy !  "  she  begged.  "Do  go  back  and  accept  his 
offer !  You  can't  seriously  mean  you'd  put  a  lunch 
appointment  before  a  great  big  chance  like  this  that  may 
never  come  again  !  Besides,  if  it's  with  that  new  soldier- 
friend  of  yours,  you  said  you  would  keep  away.  You 
wouldn't  be  so  weak  as  to  let  him  sway  you  ?  Don't  turn 
it  down  !  You  might  be  sorry  ever  after !  " 

Patsy  turned  aside  her  entreaties  with  a  good-humoured 
smile. 

"  You  do  want  to  get  rid  of  me  badly,  don't  you  ?  " 
she  remarked.  "  What's  the  good  of  one  of  us  going  off 
alone  to  America  ?  Now,  if  Lee  Barclay  had  made  an 
offer  to  take  us  both  I  might  have  said  '  yes.'  It's  no  good 
arguing  with  me,  Vicky,  dear.  When  it  came  to  a  real 
decision,  I  just  didn't  want  to  go.  I'd  rather  make  good 
in  my  own  country,  where  I  know  the  ropes,  or  not  at  all. 
As  to  all  those  famous  historical  beauties  he  was  quoting, 
I  shouldn't  consider  their  careers  as  any  inducement.  I 
don't  remember  hearing  what  happened  to  Helen  of  Troy 
or  Nell  Gwynn,  but  Cleopatra  died  of  misery  and  poisoned 
herself  with  a  snake-bite,  and  poor  Emma  ended  up  in 
obscurity  and  want.  I'd  rather  have  a  little  less  fame  and 
a  bit  more  of  real  happiness  in  my  life — if  I  could  choose, 
that  is.  Lee  Barclay  said  I  was  insular.  Very  likely  I 
am.  We'll  collect  my  fee  for  last  night  from  Browning, 
and  then  stroll  round  and  look  at  the  shops,  shall  we  ?  " 

Adroitly,  and  perhaps  on  purpose,  she  steered  the  subject 
away  from  the  impresario  and  his  tempting  offer.  Victoria 
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was  unable  to  decide  whether  the  lunch  appointment  she 
had  spoken  of  for  Saturday  really  counted  with  her,  or  if 
she  had  merely  mentioned  it  as  the  first  reasonable  excuse 
she  could  think  of  because  she  did  not  want  to  go  to 
America.  Nor  did  Patsy  enlighten  her.  It  was  quite 
likely  she  did  not  understand  her  own  mixed  motives  just 
then.  Very  few  creatures  of  impulse  do. 

Whatever  motive  or  emotion  had  influenced  her,  whether 
it  was  deep,  evanescent,  or  far-reaching  in  its  nature,  her 
mood  of  the  moment  was  merry.  She  had  three  guineas 
in  her  pocket.  It  was  a  bright  day,  and  she  was  ready  to 
enjoy  it. 

"  Let's  amuse  ourselves,"  she  said  to  Victoria.  "  It's 
early — only  twelve.  When  we're  tired  of  shop-gazing,  how 
about  a  palmiste  ?  Just  for  fun  !  There's  a  wonderful 
woman  I've  heard  of  in  Bond  Street.  She  was  had  up  the 
other  day,  but  she  was  only  fined  and  let  loose  again, 
because  they  couldn't  properly  prove  she  was  an  impostor. 
Such  a  lot  of  people  turned  up  as  witnesses  and  swore  she 
was  genuine.  She's  got  an  address  over  a  hat  shop  in 
Bond  Street — Madame  Astaire,  over  Claudia's." 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  waste  your  money  like 
that,"  demurred  Victoria,  who  was  tempted  herself  never- 
theless. 

Patsy  brushed  her  objections  aside. 

"  Oh,  for  once  in  a  way,  why  not  ?  "  she  replied.  "I've 
paid  '  Ma.'  And  I  shall  have  an  engagement  at  a  good 
screw  on  tour  quite  soon.  I'll  spend  half  and  keep  the 
rest.  That's  quite  moderate  enough.  And  don't  talk 
about  owing  me  anything,"  she  added,  "  because  I'm 
standing  treat  to-day." 

They  proceeded  to  Bond  Street,  shop-gazed  for  a  while, 
and,  led  by  Patsy,  eventually  found  their  way  into  the 
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upstairs  sanctum  of  Madame  Astaire.  Softly  carpeted 
and  hung  with  purple  draperies,  it  was  not  unlike  a  broad- 
casting studio  in  effect. 

The  palmiste  herself  was  a  frail-looking  woman  with  a 
far-away  expression  and  luminous  eyes,  who,  although  her 
profession  was  regarded  as  outside  the  law,  looked  upon 
it  herself  nevertheless  with  a  serious  mind. 

Patsy  pushed  Victoria  forward  first. 

"  We  want  our  fortunes  told,"  she  said.  "  Will  you 
begin  with  my  friend  ?  " 

Victoria  spread  out  her  palms  a  little  nervously. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  see  anything  horrid,"  she  said. 
"  I  almost  think  I'd  rather  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  me,  except  that  I'd  like  to  hear  if  I  shall  be 
successful." 

"  On  the  stage,  she  means,"  put  in  Patsy.  "  She's  not 
there  yet.  She's  an  amateur.  I'm  a  pro.  You  can  see 
that  without  looking  at  our  hands,  I  expect." 

The  palmiste  scanned  Victoria's  palm.  It  was  small 
and  well-shaped,  with  few  but  well-defined  lines. 

"  There  is  no  public  career  here,"  she  said  definitely. 
"  Only  an  early  marriage  and  a  placid  life.  You  will  have 
enough  money,  health,  love,  and  the  protection  of  a  good 
man,  and  children.  At  present  that  would  not  content 
you,  but  in  a  very  little  while  you  will  choose  your  fate 
and  never  regret  it.  I  see  a  sorrow  in  the  past — a  natural 
sorrow,  caused  through  the  death  of  a  relative — two 
relatives,  I  think.  Perhaps  a  father  and  a  mother  ?  " 

"  That's  quite  right,"  said  Victoria. 

"  I  see  a  sister-line  also."  The  palmiste  traced  the  line 
on  Victoria's  hand  as  she  spoke.  "  You  have  a  friend  of 
whom  you  are  very  fond,  whose  career  you  will  always 
follow " 
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"That's  me,"  interjected  Patsy.  "It  couldn't  be 
anyone  else,  could  it,  Vicky  ?  " 

"  You  will  sometimes  be  troubled  about  this  friend," 
went  on  the  woman,  "  because  her  life  is  chequered,  not 
through  her  own  fault  but  because  she  is  a  plaything  of 
destiny." 

"  Patsy — a  Plaything  of  Destiny !  "  broke  in  Patsy 
irrepressibly.  "  What  a  good  title  for  a  book  1  Madame,  I'm 
so  sorry  !  It's  dreadfully  rude  of  me  to  interrupt,  I  know. 
I  won't  again  !  I'm  not  making  fun.  It's  only  my  way  !  " 

The  palmiste  raised  her  peculiar  eyes  to  look  at  Patsy. 
Patsy,  as  a  subject,  interested  her  far  more  than  Victoria, 
whose  "  hand  "  was  too  uneventful  to  require  much  reading. 

"  You  do  not  need  to  tell  me  that,"  she  said.  "  You 
would  jest  while  your  heart  was  breaking.  You  jested  at 
the  guillotine.  In  a  previous  incarnation  you  were  a 
French  aristocrat,  who  went  through  the  streets  to  your 
death  on  a  tumbril." 

"  Good  gracious !  Was  I  really  ?  "  exclaimed  Patsy, 
now  plainly  impressed.  "  Fancy  me — an  aristocrat,  even 
in  a  previous  existence  !  And  did  I  have  my  head  chopped 
off  ?  I  wonder  if  that  explains  why  so  often  I  wake  up 
in  the  morning  with  a  bad  crick  in  my  neck  ?  I  thought 
it  was  the  hard  pillow,  but  it  may  be  a  hark-back  to  that 
other  life  when  I  was  a  real  lady  !  How  thrilling  !  Do  go 
on  with  Vicky's  future  now !  When  will  she  meet  her 
husband  ?  Can  you  tell  ?  It's  always  future  husbands 
girls  want  to  hear  about  more  than  anything  else.  Vicky 
needs  a  nice  man  to  look  after  her  when  I  go  on  tour,  or 
I  don't  know  what  she'll  do." 

The  palmiste  closed  her  eyes  before  she  spoke.  Appar- 
ently she  forecasted  the  future  by  divination  as  well  as 
by  the  lines  of  the  hand. 
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"  You  know  him  already,"  she  said  at  length.  "  He  is 
an  old  friend,  and  he  is  crossing  the  water  now.  You  will 
have  a  letter  from  him  very  soon,  and  after  that  there  is 
a  meeting.  There  is  nothing  uncertain  here.  Everything 
will  happen  as  I  have  said."  She  spoke  with  convic- 
tion. 

"  And  so  I  suppose  she  gets  married  fairly  soon  ?  " 
concluded  Patsy.  "  Where  do  you  see  her  next  ?  " 

"  I  see  her  in  a  big  white  room  like  a  nursery,  with  a 
little  child  in  her  arms." 

"  Oh,  Vicky  !  How  lovely  for  you  !  "  breathed  Patsy. 
"  Can  you  see  a  nursery  and  a  baby  for  me,  too,  please, 
Madame  ?  Or  am  I  doomed  to  stay  in  the  Ginger- Jar  all 
my  life  ?  I  mean  the  stage,  you  know." 

The  palmiste  took  Patsy's  hands. 

"  You  will  leave  the  stage  eventually,"  she  said,  "  but 
not  yet — not  for  a  long  time." 

Patsy  sighed. 

"  That  sounds  true,  worse  luck  I  ...  Just  have  a 
peep  into  the  nursery  for  me  before  you  go  any  farther, 
will  you  ?  Don't  tell  me  it's  going  to  be  empty,  because 
I  simply  adore  children.  They're  lambs  !  Do  shut  your 
eyes  and  look  !  " 

Madame  Astaire  closed  her  eyes  again. 

"  I  see  you  on  a  terrace  before  a  beautiful  old  red-brick 
house,"  she  said.  "  But  you  are  a  good  many  years  older. 
It  must  be  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence.  There  is  a 
clean-shaven,  fair  man  by  your  side.  You  have  both 
known  sorrow.  Sorrow  has  brought  you  together  and 
turned  into  joy.  In  the  distance  I  see  children  playing. 
I  think  they  are  all  yours,  because  I  feel  that  you  love 
them  very  much." 

"  How  many  ?  "  asked  Patsy. 
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"  Five.  Three  beautiful  little  girls  and  two  boys  in 
sailor  suits." 

"  There  1"  Patsy  shot  Victoria  a  triumphant  glance. 
"  Isn't  that  perfectly  wonderful,  Vicky  ?  I  told  you  myself 
I  should  have  five  children,  didn't  I  ?  Oh,  aren't  they 
worth  waiting  for  just !  Anything  else,  Madame  ?  Would 
you  like  to  look  at  my  hands  again  ?  I'm  afraid  they're 
rather  hopeless.  Nearly  all  the  lines  are  crossed." 

The  palmiste  bent  over  Patsy's  hands  once  more.  Their 
perusal  seemed  to  puzzle  and  then  vex  her. 

"  I  would  prefer  to  tell  you  what  I  see  alone."  She 
hesitated.  "  Very  often  it  is  possible  for  a  palmiste  to 
warn  her  clients  of  certain  events  foreshadowed  in  their 
hands,  and  in  so  doing  to  forearm  them." 

Victoria  took  the  hint,  and  got  up. 

"  I'll  wait  for  you  outside,  Patsy,"  she  said. 

Lingering  in  the  passage-way,  she  could  still  hear  the 
subdued  murmur  of  Madame 's  voice,  interrupted  occasion- 
ally by  Patsy's,  pitched  on  an  interrogative  note  ;  but  in 
the  main  Patsy  seemed  to  be  listening.  Victoria  knew  she 
was  not  particularly  credulous.  Most  likely  she  would 
take  it  all  in  with  a  large  pinch  of  the  proverbial  salt. 
Madame  Astaire  was  probably  an  astute  reader  of  character, 
and  that  was  all.  ... 

A  few  moments  later  Patsy  came  out.  Her  bright 
colour  was  a  trifle  more  vivid  than  usual.  Madame 's 
news,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  had  evidently  had  the 
effect  of  intensifying  it. 

"  I  hope  she  didn't  tell  you  anything  very  unpleasant  ?  " 
asked  Victoria,  as  they  stood  in  the  crowded  street,  prepara- 
tory to  crossing  it. 

Patsy,  for  the  moment,  seemed  more  interested  in  traffic 
problems.  She  hated  being  held  up. 
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Without  waiting  for  Victoria,  she  dashed  across  the  road 
through  the  stream  of  traffic,  barely  escaping  the  wheels 
of  an  oncoming  motor-bus,  that  had  to  swerve  violently 
to  avoid  her. 

Victoria's  own  heart  was  pounding  agitatedly  when  she 
joined  her  on  the  other  side,  because  she  had  been  a  horrified 
witness  of  her  friend's  narrow  escape  ;  but  Patsy  herself, 
who  had  just  missed  death  or  a  certain  maiming  at  the 
very  least  by  less  than  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  had  not 
turned  a  hair. 

"  Did  she  tell  me  anything  unpleasant  ?  "  she  replied 
coolly,  reverting  to  Victoria's  question  of  a  minute  back. 
"  Well,  it  certainly  might  have  been.  She  said  I  was  in 
danger  of  a  fair  man  who  would  drive  over  me  in  his 
Juggernaut  car.  .  .  .  Now,  wouldn't  it  have  been 
simpler  if  she  had  used  plain  language  and  warned  me 
about  that  motor-bus  driver  who  nearly  knocked  me 
flat  1  " 


XII 


THE  first  thing  that  caught  Patsy's  eye  when  they  reached 
Hyacinth  Street  again  was  a  much  readdressed  letter  with 
a  foreign  post-mark  on  the  mantelpiece  for  Victoria. 

She  pointed  to  it. 

"  There  you  are  !  "  she  said.  "  What  price  Madame 's 
prophecy  coming  true  ?  That  woman  was  a  trifle  uncanny. 
Is  it  from  a  man,  Vicky,  dear  ?  Pardon  my  curiosity,  but 
I'm  bursting  to  know  !  " 

Victoria  read  her  letter.  It  was  from  a  man — someone 
she  had  not  thought  of  for  a  good  many  years,  and  he 
was  on  his  way  home  to  England. 

6 
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"  Yes/'  she  said.  "  It's  from  Bernard  Pickering,  a 
brother-officer  of  Daddy's.  His  people  had  a  big  place 
quite  near  Mother's  little  cottage  hi  Devonshire,  and  we 
knew  them  very  well.  He  must  be  nearly  as  old  as  my 
father  was,  because  they  were  at  Osborne  together,  and 
they  were  on  the  same  ship  afterwards.  He  must  be  about 
forty-two  or  three  ;  only,  being  clean-shaven  and  living  a 
sea  life  makes  him  look  much  younger  than  he  really  is. 
He  wrote  and  told  us  the  dreadful  news  when  Father  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Jutland.  He's  been  in  China  for 
three  years,  so  I  haven't  seen  him  since  I  was  really  grown 
up." 

"  And  is  he  in  London  ?  "  asked  Patsy. 
"  No.    He  will  be  soon.    He's  on  his  ship  now.    He 
arrives  in  England  next  week.    This  letter  must  have  been 
all  over  the  place.    It's  been   to  Devonshire  and  two 
London  addresses.    It's  a  wonder  I  ever  got  it !  " 

"  Fate  !  "  murmured  Patsy.  "  The  palmiste  said  so, 
didn't  she  ?  She  even  prophesied  you'd  have  a  letter ; 
and  here  it  is,  as  soon  as  you  get  back !  " 

"  There's  nothing  in  that."  Victoria  was  not  impressed. 
"  By  rights,  I  ought  to  have  got  it  a  week  ago  at  least. 
Besides,  I'm  not  dreaming  of  marrying,  and  I'm  certain 
he  isn't.  You  didn't  take  her  seriously  really,  so  why 
should  I  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  did  and  I  didn't,"  admitted  Patsy.  "  She  was 
serious  enough  herself,  especially  when  you  went  out. 
She  began  by  telling  me  about  Lee  Barclay  and  my  turning 
down  his  offer.  Then  she  switched  on  to  character-reading. 
She  said  I  had  no  mounts  developed  in  my  hand,  which 
means  a  total  lack  of  ambition.  The  only  thing  I  have 
got  marked  in  any  degree,  according  to  her,  is  the  Mount 
of  Venus,  and  that's  a  bad  sign." 
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"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  queried  Victoria. 
"  Love,"  answered  Patsy.  "  Love  and  passion — in 
other  words,  a  tendency  towards  the  deep  end  with  the 
opposite  sex.  I  can't  say  it  has  troubled  me  very  much 
until  now,  but  she  may  be  right  there,  too.  It  would  be 
all  of  a  piece  with  the  contents  of  the  Ginger- Jar  if  it  were. 
Never  having  been  swept  off  my  feet  by  a  man,  I  can't 
say." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  you  would  fall  in  love  ?  "  Victoria 
pursued.  She  might  not  place  much  faith  in  Madame 
Astaire  or  her  powers,  but  she  was  certainly  interested  to 
hear  all  she  had  had  to  say. 

"Rather!"  emphasised  Patsy.  "That  was  the  part 
that  seemed  most  to  concern  her.  I  agreed  with  a  lot  of 
her  views.  She  branched  off  into  a  kind  of  lecture  about 
the  stage.  She  didn't  tell  me  anything  I  didn't  know,  of 
course,  but  mainly  the  sort  of  things  I've  been  trying  to 
make  you  see.  She  spoke  of  the  undermining  forces  at 
work  in  the  Ginger- Jar,  how  even  the  strongest  and  coolest 
must  get  impregnated  with  ginger  syrup  in  the  end.  That's 
what  she  meant,  anyway.  She  said  that  girls  on  the  stage, 
even  the  ones  who  commence  like  you  do,  coming  from  a 
sheltered  home  and  a  life  that's  altogether  different,  end 
up  by  not  caring  so  much  about  all  that  ought  to  matter 
to  a  girl.  .  .  .  You  see  other  people  setting  convention 
and  rules  of  conduct  aside ;  you  hear  them  talking  as  if 
those  rules  were  just  so  much  rubbish  ;  and  although  you 
mayn't  agree  with  them  to  start  with,  the  poison  has 
commenced  to  work  in  your  system.  .  .  .  That  was  the 
main  danger  of  stage  life,  she  pointed  out.  When  tempta- 
tion does  come,  as  it's  bound  to,  you're  not  always  strong 
enough  to  resist  it,  because  your  forces  have  been  weakening 
while  you  yourself  were  actually  unaware  of  it — like  a 
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person  in  an  unhealthy  cholera  district.  He's  almost 
bound  to  go  down  in  the  end  if  he  doesn't  get  out.  .  .  . 
She  was  sermonising,  in  a  way,  trying  to  make  me  see  that 
although  I  might  feel  pretty  certain  of  myself,  I  ought  to 
watch  my  steps  all  the  same." 

"  Did  she  think  you  ought  to  leave  the  stage,  then  ?  " 
"  She  didn't  say  that.     She  was  trying  to  impress  on 
me  that  I  was  about  to  be  tempted,  and  that  I  ought  to 
be  strong." 

"  Well,  wouldn't  you  be  strong  ?  " 
Patsy  looked  within  herself. 

"  Goodness  only  knows  !  "  she  answered.  "  I  could  be 
strong  where  anyone  else  is  concerned,  if  it  were  for  their 
good.  But  about  myself,  I  don't  know.  For  instance,  if 
you  had  had  enteric  fever  and  were  getting  better,  and  I 
were  nursing  you  and  you  begged  and  prayed  for  food — 
people  with  that  complaint  have  to  starve  for  weeks,  and 
if  they  eat  anything  solid  before  the  doctor  says  they  can, 
even  if  they  feel  ravenous,  they  pop  off  at  once — well,  if 
you  begged  and  besought  me  to  give  you  even  a  crumb  of 
bread,  I  should  be  quite  firm  and  refuse  you ;  and  you 
couldn't  shake  me,  because  I  should  know  it  was  for  your 
ultimate  good.  But  if  /  had  had  typhoid  and  was  getting 
better  and  felt  hungry,  and  there  was  some  delicious  food 
near  and  no  one  to  stop  me,  and  I  wanted  it  cravingly,  I 
should  probably  take  it  and  not  care,  because  it  would  only 
be  myself  who  would  be  hurt,  after  all.  And  so  with  a 
man.  If  I  loved  him — oh  !  to  distraction,  and  he  wanted 
me  to  hurl  myself  off  the  edge  of  a  precipice  to  please  him, 
I  might  even  be  such  an  idiot  as  to  do  it,  because  I  should 
glory  in  the  jump-off  if  it  gave  him  pleasure,  and  only  my 
own  bones  would  be  broken  in  the  end,  and  then  I  shouldn't 
feel  any  pain  because  I  should  be  dead !  " 
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"  That's  all  very  well,  but  men  don't  ask  girls  to  jump 
over  precipices,"  objected  Victoria. 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  do,"  Patsy  replied.  "  Every  day  of  the 
week.  Metaphorically  speaking,  that  is." 

"  Not  metaphorically  speaking  then,  your  heart  would 
be  broken  instead  of  your  bones.  Then  you  would  feel 
pain.  You  wouldn't  be  dead.  You'd  have  to  go  on  living." 

There  was  wisdom  in  Victoria's  words. 

"  That's  true,"  said  Patsy.  "  But  even  supposing  I  did 
have  heart  trouble,  there  would  be  some  consolation  in 
knowing  that  I  had  made  him  awfully  happy  when  I 
jumped.  What  I  mean  is,  that  I  don't  think  it's  wicked 
to  be  rash  so  long  as  your  rashness  doesn't  hurt  other 
people  and  you  don't  howl  or  grumble  when  the  time 
comes  to  pay." 

Victoria  did  not  share  Patsy's  views. 

"  I  think  that's  a  dangerous  idea,"  she  said.  "  According 
to  that,  you  owe  a  duty  to  every  one  else,  you  ought  to 
think  of  every  one  else,  but  not  yourself.  Why  shouldn't 
your  own  feelings  count  as  much  as  other  people's  ? 
Besides,  if  everybody  thought  the  same,  what  a  wholesale 
jumping  off  moral  precipices  there  would  be  !  " 

"  You're  talking  sensibly,  like  Madame  Astaire.  She  was 
trying  to  make  me  see  the  same  sort  of  thing." 

"  Well,  you  do,  don't  you  ?  "  persisted  Victoria. 

Patsy  made  a  little  restless  gesture  with  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  I  see  it,  of  course,"  she  answered,  "  But  I  can't 
say  what  I'd  really  do  until  the  time  came,  .  .  .  For 
instance,  if  I  like  my  soldier-man  as  much  or  more  than 
I  did  when  I  met  him  for  the  first  time,  and  he  kissed  me 
again  and  I  went  giddy  in  the  head  like  I  did  last  night — 
there's  a  well-known  picture  called  '  Vertigo  '  that  explains 
the  sensation " 
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"  '  Vertige,'  "  corrected  Victoria,  who  knew  the  word 
but  not  the  picture. 

"  That's  it,"  said  Patsy.  "  It's  French,  isn't  it  ?  Not 
that  it  needs  any  words  to  explain  it,  when  you  look  at 
the  picture.  It's  evening.  There's  a  woman  sitting  on  a 
sofa  in  a  beautiful  room,  leaning  back  with  her  face  up- 
turned, and  a  man  is  bending  over  her,  kissing  her.  You 
know  it's  the  one  supreme  moment  of  their  lives  concen- 
trated in  that  picture.  They're  bound  up  ;  intoxicated  ; 
drugged  for  the  moment,  that's  all.  Well,  that's  vertige. 
.  .  .  That's  how  it  might  take  me  ;  and  if  it  did,  how 
could  I  possibly  say  what  would  happen  next  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  all  my  feelings — all  I  thought  I  felt — may 
have  gone  off.  Only  Madame  Astaire  seemed  to  think 
they  would  come  on.  .  .  .  But  what's  the  use  of  talking 
now,"  she  broke  off,  "  when  we're  all  in  the  dark  ?  Ask 
me  again,  dear— on  Saturday  night." 


XIII 

ON  Saturday,  Patsy  wore  the  little  laundered  linen  frock 
that  had  been  hanging  out  in  Mrs.  Kerley's  back  yard, 
and  a  cheap  straw  with  quite  a  Bond  Street  touch  that 
she  had  trimmed  herself,  its  only  ornamentation  a  huge 
flat  rose  and  a  broad  band  of  black  ribbon.  It  had  a 
rather  Dolly  Vardenish  effect.  Thus  dressed,  she  was 
quite  perfect.  Her  colouring  was  so  vivid  and  her  figure 
so  mature  that  real  simplicity  suited  her.  A  touch  of 
excitation  showed  in  an  added  sparkle  of  the  eyes,  and 
prospective  pleasure  was  clearly  written  all  over  her 
expressive  face.  The  lure  of  her  soldier-man  had  held,  at 
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any  rate,  and  she  was  looking  forward  to  meeting  him 
again.  She  was  all  tuned  up,  in  a  sparkling  mood  ;  but 
Victoria  felt  a  vague  uneasiness  on  her  behalf. 

"  Patsy,  be  careful  I  "  she  cautioned.  "  Don't  let  him 
carry  you  away  !  " 

Patsy  laughed  light-heartedly. 

"  He'd  have  his  arms  full,"  she  said.  "  He  wouldn't 
get  far  before  he  had  to  put  me  down  again.  Don't  get 
panicky,  Vicky,  dear.  Why,  I've  been  about  alone  ever 
since  I  was  ten  !  Unless  I  take  a  sudden  dislike  to  him, 
I'm  just  going  to  enjoy  myself,  that's  all.  I've  got  all 
that  the  heart  of  a  chorus-girl  is  supposed  to  desire  in 
view — a  nice  boy,  and  lunch  at  the  Ritz  !  One  more  dust 
of  powder,  dear.  Then,  however  hectic  I  feel,  I  shall  still 
look  cool !  " 

Victoria  firmly  put  the  lid  on  the  powder-bowl. 

"  No,  Patsy.  You'll  spoil  your  effect.  You  look  lovely 
now.  You  don't  need  any  more  finishing  touches.  Will 
you  be  back  to  tea  ?  " 

"  I  shan't  be  late,  anyway,"  Patsy  replied.  "  So  long, 
Vicky  I  " 

She  waved  her  hand  and  was  gone.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  she  reached  her  rendezvous  exactly  on  time, 
and  Dudley  arrived  at  the  same  moment.  Both  were 
punctual  people,  by  inclination  to-day  and  force  of  habit 
as  a  rule — Patsy  because  unpunctual  chorus  ladies  are 
subject  to  fines,  and  Dudley  because  he  was  a  soldier. 

Now  his  fine  eyes  swept  Patsy  admiringly.  He  had  had 
three  days  in  which  to  cool  down — days  in  which  he  had 
hardly  given  a  thought  to  Patsy  ;  for,  living  in  the  delights 
of  each  day  as  it  came,  he  very  seldom  dwelt  upon  pleasures 
in  the  offing  ;  but  now  her  daylight  loveliness  struck  him 
afresh.  She  was  uniquely  beautiful  both  by  night  and 
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day,  he  decided,  and  except  for  the  powder,  which  gave 
her  a  peach-like  bloom,  absolutely  un-made-up.  She  was 
like  a  very  perfect  flower  or  fruit  in  its  first  fine  blooming, 
and  despite  her  youth  there  was  a  look  of  maturity  about 
her,  a  suggestion  to  the  male  mind  at  least  that  she  was 
ready  for  the  experience  of  womanhood.  She  was  like  a 
chalice  brimming  over.  Dudley  was  vividly  reminded  of 
an  old  and  beautiful  colour-print  called  "  Love  and  Plenty," 
which  had  hung  in  his  adopted  father's  study,  in  which 
the  central  figure  is  a  nude  young  woman  with  eight 
Botticelli  babies  clinging  to  her,  some  in  the  air  and  some 
on  the  ground,  and  a  cornucopia  in  one  of  her  hands, 
spilling  fruits  upon  the  earth.  Patsy  had  that  same 
abounding  look.  It  was  a  look  that  compelled  respect  as 
well  as  admiration,  for  combined  with  that  same  appearance 
of  maturity  there  was  a  limpid  look  of  purity  in  her  eyes 
as  well.  No  one  looking  into  them  could  doubt  that  she 
was  good.  .  .  . 

HDudley  had  no  doubt  on  that  score  either.  For  one 
thing,  Patsy's  soul  shone  through  her  eyes,  and  for  another, 
he  knew  women  far  too  well  to  make  any  mistake  about 
them.  She  herself  was  altogether  new  to  him — as  new 
and  beautiful  as  first  love  ;  and  if  only  she  had  been  the 
initial  adventure  in  his  life  in  all  probability  it  would  have 
been  his  last.  ...  It  was  the  others  in  between  that 
had  warped  the  man. 

Patsy  smiled  brightly  by  way  of  greeting.  Dudley  in 
daylight  was  not  disappointing  either.  He  was  quite  as 
handsome  as  he  had  appeared  the  other  night,  and  physi- 
cally he  looked  nearly  as  fresh  as  Patsy.  Together,  as 
they  passed  into  the  restaurant,  they  made  a  remarkable 
pair.  Gods  might  have  fashioned  them.  They  had  an 
Olympian  look  themselves,  and  the  spontaneous  attraction 
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of  each  for  the  other  was  profound  and  instinctive.  Beauty 
had  called  to  beauty,  and  the  giant  forces  of  nature  were 
merely  clamouring  in  them  to  perpetuate  and  hand  on  a 
loveliness  that  would  pass.  .  .  . 

Dudley  did  not  know  it.  He  was  only  aware  that  she 
moved  him  more  than  most.  Patsy  could  not  understand 
it,  except  vaguely  in  the  faint,  ghostly  stirrings  within  her 
of  pleasurable  emotions,  as  they  talked  and  ate  and 
laughed.  .  .  . 

Patsy  talked  naturally  and  Dudley  well.  He  told  her 
quite  a  lot  about  his  life  as  a  soldier.  It  was  very  seldom, 
if  at  all,  that  he  discussed  this  side  of  himself  with  any 
girl.  Perhaps  only  his  old  mother  really  understood.  .  .  . 
He  told  her  about  Waziristan  and  his  staunch  little  Gurkhas, 
the  brown  men  whose  white  officers  are  their  gods,  and 
who  will  follow  them  blindly  at  the  word  of  command  into 
the  very  jaws  of  death  if  need  be,  without  flinching.  He 
loved  his  men  ;  he  loved  his  work.  He  forgot  to  flirt  when 
he  talked  like  this.  Then  she  became  simply  a  listener,  a 
sympathiser  who  could  follow  him.  .  .  . 

"  Just  think  !  "  he  said.  "  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  war 
I  should  never  have  found  myself.  I  might  have  been 
hammering  away  at  a  typewriter  and  shorthand,  like  I  was 
when  old  Dudley  took  me  on  as  his  secretary.  Then  the 
earth  quaked  and  the  rivers  ran  blood,  and  I  caught  on  fire 
like  the  rest.  I  knew  I  was  a  soldier  the  moment  I  heard 
my  first  bugle  ;  when  I  put  on  khaki ;  when  I  was  put 
through  the  drudgery  and  training  that  transforms  a  lout 
into  a  man.  I  knew  I  was  a  soldier  when  I  was  wounded 
and  came  over  from  France.  Why,  the  first  sight  of 
England  was  like  a  woman's  face.  .  .  .  Something  came 
up  into  my  throat.  ...  It  was  the  same  feeling  when 
the  King  came  round  the  hospital  and  shook  hands 
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with  some  of  us.     ...    He  was  England  1      ...      D'you 
see  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  said  Patsy.  "  And  you  still  like  being  a 
soldier,  even  in  peace  time  ?  " 

"  Lord,  yes  !  ...  Up  in  Waziristan,  though,  it  isn't 
always  peace  by  a  long  chalk.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
border  skirmishes,  night  attacks,  punitive  expeditions,  any 
old  day  of  the  week.  That's  the  thrill  of  it.  ...  You've 
got  to  be  absolutely  fit,  always  on  the  alert  to  anticipate 
where  the  next  attack  may  come  from.  .  .  .  It's  school 
all  the  time,  learning,  learning — the  science  of  war." 

Patsy  shuddered. 

"  War's  dreadful.  There's  no  sense  in  it.  There  never 
could  have  been.  Think  of  the  lives  wasted  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world !  Think  of  all  those  graves  in 
France !  " 

Dudley  shook  his  head. 

"  It's  never  been  a  waste,"  he  said.  "  Those  fellows 
who  died  found  their  li ves.  If  war  is  ever  done  away  with 
— and  I  don't  believe  it's  possible — it  may  be  beneficial 
in  some  ways,  but  not  entirely.  You'll  get  a  world  in 
time  of  men  who  are  afraid  for  their  own  skins  ;  heroism 
will  die  out ;  patriotism  will  wither  away.  Gad  !  It's  a 
glorious  thing  to  die  for  one's  country.  Not  one  of  those 
chaps  who  went  west  would  have  had  it  otherwise,  except 
for  the  ones  they  left  behind.  I'm  talking  about  what  I 
know,  because  I  feel  it  so  strongly  myself.  Death  in 
battle  must  be  fine  .  .  .  simply  a  going  over  the  top.  .  .  . 
I'd  like  to  die  gloriously,  if  I  could  choose,  to  make  up  for 
living  carelessly — if  that  would  count  with  the  Deity  at  all." 

"  Why  ?    Are  you  bad  ?  "  asked  Patsy. 

He  nodded. 

"  Rotten.     Seriously.     I'm  not  a  bit  of  good  to  anyone. 
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I  haven't  any  morals.    I  simply  believe  in  enjoying  oneself 
whenever  and  wherever  one  can." 

"  And  do  you  ?  " 

Dudley  smiled.  His  smile  was  a  very  compelling  one. 
It  showed  his  teeth,  white,  firm,  even,  and  very  strong. 

"  All  the  time — especially  in  England.  Women  make 
it  so  easy — and  so  tempting." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  You  know  how.  .  .  .  Asking  one  about.  .  .  .  Get- 
ting to  know  first  one  and  then  another.  Adventures  of 
all  sorts.  Women  are  a  soldier's  amusement." 

"  Do  you  know  a  great  many  ?  " 

"  As  many  as  I  want.  I  don't  really  belong  to  the 
Society  set,  you  know,  except  through  old  Dudley,  who 
took  me  about  when  he  was  alive.  I'm  not  thoroughbred." 

He  looked  it,  nevertheless.  It  was  only  because  he 
knew  Patsy  was  not  thoroughbred  either  in  the  sense  of 
birth  that  he  confessed  a  lowly  origin  to  her.  To  no  one 
else  would  he  have  admitted  as  much. 

"  I  don't  know  Lady  Banholme  either,  personally,"  he 
went  on  ;  "  only  she  was  short  of  a  man  for  her  dance 
and  a  brother-officer  invited  me.  I'd  very  much  like  to 
get  into  Society  though." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Patsy.  She  was  monosyllabic  at  the 
moment. 

"  Because  one  meets  rich  people,  mainly.  I'm  very 
fond  of  riches.  I'd  like  a  big  place,  where  I  could  entertain 
my  friends  and  cut  a  dash.  Soldiering  keeps  me  fairly 
simple  and  straight  and  counteracts  my  extravagant  tastes. 
If  I  weren't  a  soldier  I  believe  I  should  be  an  adventurer." 

"  Perhaps  you're  both,"  suggested  Patsy. 

"  Perhaps  I  am.  I  don't  understand  myself  always. 
Do  you  ?  " 
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"No.     ...    I  don't  think  so.  .  .  ." 

"  I  understand  one  thing  about  myself  though."  He 
was  looking  at  her  ardently  now.  "  I  do  like  you.  I — 
more  than  like  you,  Beauty.  Do  you  more  than  like  me  ?  " 

Red  roses  ran  up  into  her  cheeks.  He  saw  the  danger 
signal.  Women  were  always  flying  it  when  he  came 
near.  .  .  .  But  in  Patsy's  case  he  sensed  danger  for 
himself  also.  ...  If  he  dallied  with  her  he  was  not 
going  to  escape  himself  altogether  unscathed.  ...  He 
might  not  be  true  to  her — he  could  not  imagine  himself 
being  true  to  any  woman  for  long — but  he  would  love  her, 
without  a  doubt.  The  danger  for  them  both  lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  knew  he  could  make  her  love  him.  He  knew 
she  was  more  than  half-way  to  loving  him  already.  He 
was  half-way  to  loving  her  himself.  A  few  moments  might 
cover  the  rest  of  the  distance  unless  he  deliberately  turned 
back.  .  .  .  That  was  what  he  had  meant  to  do.  Lunch, 
and  then — finish.  .  .  .  And  yet  he  hesitated.  .  .  .  An 
hour  or  two  more  with  her  could  not  make  much  difference 
— an  hour  or  two  alone. 

He  paid  their  bill.  He  got  up.  So  did  Patsy.  It  was 
a  quarter  to  three. 

"  I  must  go  back  to  Vicky,  my  friend,  now,"  she  said. 

"  Not  yet !  Send  her  a  message  to  say  you'll  be  late  1 
You  can  write  it  here.  Tell  her  you're  going  up  the  river 
with  me  in  a  boat.  Here,  waiter !  Bring  some  writing 
paper,  will  you  ?  " 

The  waiter  brought  writing  materials. 

She  picked  up  a  pencil,  hesitating.  .  .  .  She  knew  she 
ought  to  go  back.  .  .  .  Victoria  was  expecting  her. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Dudley.  "I'll  bring  you  home  quite 
safely.  We'll  get  a  tea  and  supper  basket  at  one  of  the 
riverside  hotels.  Say  you'll  be  home  before  ten." 
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Patsy's  pencil  hovered  over  the  paper.  .  .  .  She  had 
a  vision  of  the  cool  river  and  the  boat,  and  of  Dudley 
rowing  while  she  lay  stretched  on  the  cushions  like — like 
Cleopatra  in  her  royal  barge.  .  .  .  The  soft  and  sleepy 
river  with  its  gliding  swans  and  quiet  reaches,  and  the  one 
man.  .  .  .  She  would  not  have  been  a  girl  about  to  fall 
in  love  if  she  had  been  able  to  resist  it.  ... 

"  Hurry  up,"  said  Dudley. 

"  Very  well — I'll  come,"  she  answered,  and  covered  the 
page  with  a  dozen  words  in  her  big,  childish  and  open 
handwriting.  Then  she  addressed  it  to  Victoria,  and 
Dudley  went  away  to  find  a  messenger  to  take  it.  In  a 
moment  he  rejoined  her. 

"  That's  done  !  "  he  said.  "  Now  your  friend  will  feel 
perfectly  happy  about  you.  And  we  can  enjoy  ourselves." 


XIV 


A  QUIET  reach  in  the  river,  no  other  boats  in  sight  Dudley 
rested  on  his  oars  after  some  hard  rowing  and  surveyed 
Patsy  with  a  smile  that  held  a  wealth  of  meaning  in  it. 
His  dripping  blades  lightly  feathered  the  stream. 

"  Let  us  drift,  shall  we  ?  "  he  said.  "  Beauty,  wouldn't 
you  like  to  drift  with  me  ?  What  a  pity  this  day  must 
end  !  Perfect  weather  ;  a  perfect  girl !  I  believe  I  could 
look  at  you  for  ever  without  getting  tired  !  " 

Patsy  shifted  on  her  elbow. 

"  Don't  try,"  she  said.     "  You  make  me  embarrassed." 

"  Why  don't  you  like  being  looked  at  ?  What  do  you 
see  in  my  eyes  ?  " 

She  coloured.     She  saw  in  his  eyes  that  which  a  maid, 
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however  unsophisticated,  can  always  recognise — admiration 
and  demand.  Her  pulse  beat  more  quickly.  She  tore  her 
own  away. 

"  Nothing  particular,"  she  fenced.  "  I  suppose  you 
always  make  goo-goo  eyes  at  women.  I  suppose  you 
know  you  are  very  fascinating — for  a  man." 

"  Not  half  so  fascinating  as  you  are — for  a  girl,"  he 
answered.  "  Believe  me,  Beauty,  I'm  not  trying  to 
fascinate  you.  The  whole  of  this  afternoon  I've  been 
wishing  something  badly — wishing  it  more  and  more." 

"  Wishing  what  ?  " 

"  Wishing  that  you  belonged  to  me.  It's  the  very  hell 
of  a  mess,  Beauty."  He  made  a  wry  face.  "  My  leave's 
nearly  up.  I  haven't  got  a  bean  to  marry  on,  and  yet  I 
want  you  about  as  badly  as  a  fellow  ever  wanted  a  girl." 

Patsy  sat  up  hi  the  stern  of  the  boat.  Her  face  was 
flaming,  or  else  it  had  caught  colour  from  the  sun  that 
was  going  down. 

"  Is  this  a  declaration  of  love  ?  " 

She  tried  to  speak  lightly.  He  was  flirting.  So  would 
she. 

"  Lord  knows  1  "  He  was  a  candid  person.  "  It's  a 
plain  statement  of  my  feelings,  that's  all.  I've  only  met 
you  twice,  but  I  can  honestly  say  that  you're  the  only  girl 
I  care  a  hoot  about  seeing  again." 

She  leant  back  once  more. 

"  Thanks." 

"  Do  you  care  a  hoot  whether  you  see  me  ?  " 

"  What's  the  good  of  asking  personal  questions  ?  "  she 
evaded.  "  I  like  you,  I  suppose,  or  I  shouldn't  be  here. 
Very  soon  it  will  be  time  to  go  back." 

"  Another  two  hours  yet.  .  .  .  Let's  have  supper, 
shall  we  ?  " 
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"  We've  only  just  had  tea." 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.  It  was  eight  o'clock.  Time 
had  been  playing  tricks  with  Patsy. 

"  It's  now  eight,"  he  remarked,  and  making  the  boat 
fast  he  unpacked  the  basket. 

The  riverside  hotel  people  had  done  them  very  well. 
It  was  a  picnic  supper  de  luxe. 

"  Champagne,"  said  Dudley.   "  Pass  your  glass,  Beauty." 

"  No,  thanks.    Lemon-squash  for  me." 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry.  There  isn't  any.  I  can't  let  you 
drink  river  water,  you  know." 

He  filled  her  glass  to  the  brim.  Patsy  felt  the  wine  run 
like  fire  through  her  veins.  .  .  .  The  creeping  shadows 
on  the  river  seemed  less  sharply  defined.  .  .  .  She  had 
only  had  the  one  glass,  but  it  was  enough.  Dudley  finished 
the  rest. 

"  Won't  all  that  go  to  your  head  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Not  the  champagne,"  he  answered.  "  But  you  have, 
Beauty.  Look  at  the  moon  coming  up.  Isn't  this  a  night 
for  sweethearts  ?  I  wish  we  were',  don't  you  ?  " 

He  was  beside  her  now.  She  felt  his  arm  steal  round 
her  waist.  .  .  . 

"  Isn't  life  beautiful  ?  "  he  went  on.  "  Some  of  it's  so 
like  poetry.  It's  poetry  now — our  being  together — two 
human  beings  simply  drawn  to  each  other  by  every  law  of 
their  natures.  Beauty,  don't  be  cold  !  Kiss  me  !  " 

Cold  !  She  was  on  fire.  .  .  .  She  was  thrilling  to  him 
like  a  harp-string  that  has  been  set  vibrating.  Resistance 
was  beyond  her.  She  was  walking  towards  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  with  her  eyes  open  .  .  .  like  a  sleep- 
walker. .  .  . 

Impelled,  she  held  up  her  face. 

"  Sweet !  " 
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It  was  the  second  time  his  lips  had  sought  hers ;  but 
now  she  could  not,  did  not,  draw  away. 

"  Vertige."  ...  It  was  the  picture  she  had  described 
to  Victoria.  Their  poses  were  the  same,  only  the 
setting  was  different — a  boat  on  the  river  beneath  the 
moon.  .  .  . 

"  Vertige."  .  .  .  Intoxication,  rapture,  bliss.  .  .  .  She 
felt  as  though  her  very  soul  were  passing  out  of  her 
body.  .  .  .  Love  was  flowing  out  from  her,  love  that 
was  all  for  him.  .  .  .  There  was  no  possibility  of  mistake 
about  it.  ...  Had  she  been  a  queen  and  he  a  commoner 
she  would  have  given  him  the  whole  of  her  kingdom,  or, 
if  he  wished  it,  stepped  down  from  her  throne  and  renounced 
it.  Whatever  boon  he  had  to  ask  of  her  queenhood  or  her 
womanhood  she  would  have  granted.  What  boon  was  he 
going  to  ask  ? 

Dudley  was  the  first  to  descend  to  earth.  He,  too,  had 
been  caught  up  into  Nirvana ;  but  as  he  drew  away 
prudence  and  a  belated  consideration  for  Patsy  herself, 
coupled  with  a  dim  realisation  of  what  love  would  mean 
to  her — so  very  much  more  than  it  ever  could  to  him — 
whispered  into  his  ear  that  it  was  better  to  part  here  and 
now.  .  .  . 

His  light  words,  purposely  careless,  struck  like  a  two- 
edged  rapier  across  Patsy's  quivering  heart. 

"  Time  I  rowed  you  back  now,  Beauty.  .  .  .  Thanks 
for  a  ripping  day.  I  oughtn't  to  have  asked  you  for  that 
kiss.  ...  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me.  There's  no  sense 
in  our  getting  fond  of  each  other,  is  there  ?  I'm  not  the 
sort  of  fellow  that's  much  use  to  a  girl.  I  deserve  a  good 
dressing-down  really.  .  .  .  You're  awfully  quiet,  Beauty. 
I  haven't  made  you  cry,  have  I  ?  " 
Patsy  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  She  was  dabbing 
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her  eyes  with  her  hand.  A  white  handkerchief  would  have 
shown  up  in  the  dark. 

"  Crying  ?  "  she  replied,  and  there  was  a  quiver  in  her 
voice  she  hoped  he  would  take  for  her  mirth.  "  Why,  I'm 
simply — laughing !  As  if  I  cared  a  button  about  a  con- 
ceited puppy  like  you !  Don't  you  know  that  I  amuse 
myself  like  this — every  day  of  the  week  ?  " 

Dudley  did  not  reply  now.  There  was  no  need.  She 
could  not  deceive  him.  He  knew  she  had  given  him  her 
love  and  that  she  was  lying — lying  to  save  her  pride.  .  .  . 


XV 


PATSY  let  herself  in  with  her  latchkey  and  crept  upstairs 
in  the  dark.  She  stole  past  Victoria's  room  on  tiptoe,  and 
reaching  her  own,  slipped  out  of  her  clothes  without  turning 
on  the  light  and  got  into  bed. 

She  had  an  intolerable  ache  in  her  heart,  a  perfectly 
wretched  feeling.  Nothing  had  really  happened  to  her 
that  did  not  happen  to  most  girls  at  all  sorts  of  times  and 
seasons — at  dances,  on  the  river,  at  picnics ;  anywhere. 
She  had  merely  been  in  the  company  of  a  very  fascinating 
man  for  seven  whole  hours,  and  had  ended  up  by  losing 
her  head  instead  of  keeping  it,  and  letting  him  kiss  her 
fervidly.  But  he  had  cooled  down  while  she  blazed.  .  .  . 
He  had  lit  a  flame  of  love  within  her  and  then  tried  to  blow 
it  out  ...  It  had  meant  nothing  to  him,  absolutely 
nothing  at  all.  Most  likely  he  despised  her  for  the  very 
surrender  in  her  kiss.  Certainly  he  didn't  want  to  see  her 
any  more.  In  spite  of  his  declaration  earlier  in  the  evening 
that  she  was  the  only  girl  he  cared  in  the  least  about 
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meeting  again  he  had  not  made  any  effort  to  do  so.  Instead, 
he  had  said  good-bye — a  quite  definite  and  final  leave- 
taking  ;  and  she  knew,  she  sensed,  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  continuing  their  brief  acquaintance.  For  seven  hours 
he  had  enjoyed  her  society ;  for  about  one  hour  he  had 
made  ardent  love  to  her  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  recipro- 
cated, because  she  simply  could  not  help  herself,  he  had 
had  enough.  .  .  .  She,  Patsy,  who  had  never  had  an 
affair  in  her  life  before,  who  snubbed  every  man  who 
presumed,  had  made  herself  cheap,  horribly  cheap. 

Her  pride  was  in  travail.  But  it  was  even  worse  than 
that.  She  actually  had  a  sick  and  dull  feeling  in  her  heart 
because  she  was  not  going  to  see  him  again,  because  he 
was  going  right  out  of  her  life  and  would  forget  her,  while 
she  would  go  on  remembering  .  .  .  remembering,  and 
feeling  empty  in  all  likelihood  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

He  had  left  her  lightly  without  any  twinge  of  conscience, 
because  according  to  his  lights  he  had  taken  nothing  from 
her  of  any  consequence.  Rather,  he  had  spared  her.  .  .  . 
What  he  could  not  know,  what  hardly  any  man  would 
appreciate  was,  that  in  that  one  devastating  kiss  he  had 
set  going  the  ardent  machinery  of  Patsy's  whole  love-life. 
There  had  been  more  than  a  mere  girlish  gesture  of  affection 
in  the  surrender  of  her  lips.  She  had  become  a  woman  in 
that  moment — his  woman,  set  apart  by  destiny  for  his 
delight. 

Nor  was  it  likely  now  that  any  other  man  would  suffice 
her.  Dudley  would  go  back  to  India,  and  in  a  very  little 
while  he  would  all  but  forget  that  half  day  and  whole 
evening  on  the  river  ;  but  to  Patsy  the  day,  the  man,  and 
his  kiss  would  remain  one  of  the  most  vital  things  in  her 
life,  and  the  passage  of  time  itself  would  not  stale  it. 
Even  when  she  was  an  old,  old  woman  she  would  remember 
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the  first  moment  when  her  flower-service  began  and  her 
petals  fell  apart,  revealing  her  heart  to  this  man.  .  .  . 
Now  he  had  passed  on,  leaving  her  blooming  in  a  garden 
where  he  would  not  come  again.  If  flowers  ached  to  be 
picked,  then  Patsy  was  aching  now.  .  .  . 

She  had  not  been  in  bed  for  more  than  five  minutes 
when  Victoria  stole  into  the  room. 

"  Patsy  !  Are  you  in  bed  ?  "  she  whispered.  "  Have 
you  been  back  long  ?  " 

"  Ten  minutes,"  came  Patsy's  reply,  muffled  by  the 
bedclothes.  "  I'm  nearly  asleep." 

There  was  a  note  in  her  voice  that  did  not  deceive 
Victoria.  Rather  it  filled  her  with  a  definite  and  concrete 
anxiety  :  so  much  so  that  she  groped  for  matches  and  lit 
the  gas.  It  was  as  she  had  thought.  Patsy  had  been 
crying  in  the  dark — crying  her  eyes  out.  A  dreadful  fear 
seized  her.  She  was  afraid  to  put  it  into  words. 

"  Oh,  Patsy  !  "  she  cried.  "  My  dear  Patsy  1  Was  he 
— a  brute  ?  " 

Patsy  dashed  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes.  She  sat  up  in 
bed.  She  saw  that  Victoria  was  concerned,  and  hastened 
to  reassure  her. 

"  No,  Vicky — not  like  that,"  she  answered.  "  He — he 
was  perfectly  all  right  until  the  end ;  and  even  then — it 
was  nothing  much.  It's  only  me  !  Madame  Astaire  was 
dead  right,  that's  all.  I'm  absolutely  aching  here  !  "  She 
held  her  heart.  "  And  I'm  never  going  to  see  him  again  !  " 

Victoria  looked  troubled.  A  much  cooler  nature  than 
Patsy,  she  could  hardly  understand  how  Patsy  could  be 
suffering  so  acutely  over  a  man  who  was  all  but  a  stranger 
to  her.  Even  in  the  many  love-stories  she  had  read  at 
one  time  or  another  she  had  never  been  able  to  understand 
the  actual  agonisings  of  love.  ...  It  seemed  strange  to 
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her  that  Patsy  could  get  so  thoroughly  wrought-up  in  such 
a  little  time.  But  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  poignancy 
of  her  friend's  emotions.  In  spite  of  warnings,  she  had 
evidently  been  swept  off  her  feet. 

"  How  do  you  know  you're  not  going  to  see  him  again  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  Because  he's  going  back  to  India  soon.  Because  he 
said  good-bye.  Because  he  said  it  wasn't  any  use  our 
getting  fond  of  each  other,  as  it  couldn't  lead  to  anything. 
That  was  after  he  kissed  me.  ...  It  was  only  a  kiss, 
Vicky,  but  Browning,  the  poet,  knew  all  about  it.  There's 
a  line  of  his  in  a  recitation  I  learnt  once  about  a  girl  and 
her  lover,  and  it  says  : 

•  One  night  he  burnt  my  soul  out  in  a  kiss.' 

It  was  like  that  with  me.  Only  it  isn't  burnt  out.  It's 
alight.  I'm  in  love.  And  I  should  be  in  a  seventh  heaven 
if  he  loved  me  ;  but  of  course  it  all  meant  nothing  to  him 
— nothing  more  than  he  can  get  from  any  and  every  girl 
he  likes  to  make  a  fuss  of." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  any  more  about  a  man  like  that," 
said  Victoria  disapprovingly. 

"  Wouldn't  you  ?  I  shall  think  of  him  all  my  life,  I 
expect.  ...  I  shall  turn  everybody  else  down,  because 
no  one  in  the  world  could  be  like  him,  and  I  shall  just 
imagine — what  I've  never  had !  "  She  threw  off  the 
coverlet.  "  Vicky,  when  he  kissed  me  I  felt  like  a  violon- 
cello that  someone  as  wonderful  as  Suggia  was  playing  on, 
or  Pachmann's  piano,  or  anything  that  vibrates  and  gives 
out  music  in  chords  and  crashes.  He  was  the  master. 
I  was  the  instrument.  He  could  have  swept  me  off  the 
edge  of  the  earth  if  he  had  liked." 
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"  The  moral  precipice,"  said  Victoria  gravely.  "  Patsy  I 
Didn't  you  think  ?  " 

"  Think  ?  No  !  I  was  beyond  thinking.  People  can't 
think  when  they're  feeling,"  Patsy  declared.  "  I  was 
right  at  the  very  edge — ready  to  jump." 

"  Then — what  stopped  you  ?  " 

"  He  did.  ...  He  was  cool  enough.  At  least,  he  was 
hot  one  minute  and  cool  the  next.  I  dare  say  he's  one  of 
those  people  who  know  exactly  how  deep  the  deep  end  is 
himself,  because  he's  been  there  before.  He  wasn't  taking 
any  risks  with  me,  anyway.  I  ought  to  be  thankful." 

"  I  really  think  you  should."  Victoria  was  looking 
solemn  and  almost  shocked.  Unwittingly,  she  hit  upon 
the  truth.  "  Most  likely  he  realised  you  were  not  the  sort 
of  girl  it's  fair  to  play  fast  and  loose  with,  and  so  he  said 
good-bye  because  it  was  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  Very 
likely  he's  a  rotter,  but  not  altogether  a  blackguard. 
There  is  a  difference.  You'll  get  over  it,  Patsy,  dear. 
You'll  be  glad  in  the  end  it  was  finished  so  soon,  before  it 
had  really  begun." 

Patsy's  hand  went  to  her  bosom  again.  Beneath  her 
thin  nightgown  of  voile  and  cheap  lace  her  heart  was  still 
beating  unevenly. 

"  How  can  I  ever  be  glad  ?  "  she  answered  tensely. 
"  I  tell  you,  if  he  would  love  me  for  one  little  hour  as 
much  as  I  shall  love  him  for  the  rest  of  my  whole  life  I 
would  gladly  pay  for  it  in  any  way  that  I  was  called  upon, 
over  and  over  and  over  again  !  You  don't  understand, 
Vicky !  You're  not  made  like  I  am  I  It's  the  going 
without  that  hurts  !  " 
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XVI 


THE  next  morning  Patsy  presented  a  brighter  face  to 
Victoria  and  the  world  in  general.  Whatever  she  might 
still  be  feeling,  she  had  evidently  made  up  her  mind  to  do 
her  best  to  hide  it,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  discuss  it  any 
more.  Her  heart  still  ached,  but  she  felt  a  cold  bath 
would  do  her  physical  body  good,  and  she  emerged  from 
her  splashy  encounter  with  the  water  in  an  invigorated 
state  of  mind,  ate  a  good  breakfast,  and  joked  with  Victoria 
as  though  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  had  occurred  to  her 
yesterday  or  in  their  bed-time  conversation  last  night. 
She  never  mentioned  Dudley.  At  any  rate,  by  thrusting 
him  out  of  her  mind  and  her  conversation  she  could  at 
least  do  her  best  to  forget  him. 

Victoria  had  some  news  for  her  which  she  had  been 
eager  to  impart  before,  until  concern  about  Patsy's  affairs 
had  put  it  out  of  her  head ;  but  now  that  her  friend  was 
more  normal  again  she  told  her  about  it  at  once. 

"  What  do  you  think  happened  to  me  yesterday  after- 
noon ?  "  she  began.  "  The  agents  were  closed,  of  course, 
and  I  got  tired  of  staying  in,  so  I  went  for  a  little  walk 
soon  after  lunch,  over  Waterloo  Bridge  and  into  the 
Strand.  Then  I  came  to  the  Hugenot  Theatre,  and  I 
stopped  to  look  at  the  photographs  outside  and  in  the 
lobby,  and  while  I  was  doing  this  a  man  came  up." 

"  They  always  do,"  remarked  Patsy.  "  Did  he  ask  you 
if  you  had  dropped  your  glove  or  if  you  remembered  meeting 
him  at  some  dance  neither  of  you  were  ever  at  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  simply  thought  I  was  waiting  to  take  some 
theatre  tickets,  and  he  told  me  that  the  box  office  was  not 
open.  I  explained  that  I  was  only  looking  at  the  photo- 
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graphs,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  were  interested  in  the  stage. 
I  said  I  had  been  trying  to  get  an  engagement  for  weeks, 
and  he  invited  me  into  his  office.  It  was  the  manager 
himself !  " 

"  Do  you  mean  Gus  Hamilton  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;   that  was  his  name." 

"  And  how  did  he  behave  ?  Did  he  start  making  love 
to  you  at  once  ?  He's  one  of  the  worst  men  in  London, 
Vicky.  I  warn  you  !  " 

Victoria  flushed. 

"  I  expect  you're  only  going  by  hearsay,  Patsy,"  she 
answered.  "  He  behaved  perfectly  properly.  He  has 
sleepy-looking  eyes  and  a  funny  way  of  looking  at  one, 
but  I  think  it's  just  his  natural  expression  and  he  can't 
help  that." 

Patsy  gave  a  sceptical  snort. 

"  My  dear  Vicky,  the  very  best  indication  of  a  man's 
character  is  his  face.  He's  not  like  a  woman.  He  can't 
do  his  best  to  hide  it  up  with  a  layer  or  two  of  face  cream 
and  paint.  He  has  to  go  about  with  it  just  as  it  is,  unless 
he  covers  it  up  with  a  beard.  Well,  Hamilton's  just  what 
he  looks — a  fat,  creepy,  sleepy  cross  between  a  Buddha 
and  a  toad.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  every  ugly  man  is 
bad.  That  would  be  too  sweeping.  Besides,  there's  lots 
of  kinds  of  ugliness  that  are  nice.  Plain  features  don't 
count  so  much  ;  but  when  the  general  expression  is  all 
wrong,  you  can  bet  your  last  shingle  that  the  man  is,  too." 

"  But  you  surely  wouldn't  argue  that  all  handsome  men 
are  good  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  But  I  would  say  there  must  be  an 
awful  lot  to  admire  in  them,  in  spite  of  their  faults.  If 
there  were  not,  they  wouldn't  be  handsome.  I  mean,  if 
they  were  really  bad,  their  unpleasant  natures  would  spoil 
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their  natural  beauty,  and  so  they  wouldn't  be  handsome 
at  all.  For  instance,  Jack  Dudley "  She  pulled  her- 
self up  suddenly.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  talk  about  him, 
though.  That's  finished." 

"  Say  what  you  were  going  to,"  said  Victoria. 

"  Well,  Dudley's  one  of  the  handsomest  men  I've  ever 
met.  He  isn't  the  kind  that  would  appeal  to  one  woman 
only.  Every  one  would  have  to  admit  he  was  superbly 
good-looking.  What  I  want  to  emphasise  is  that,  though 
he  may  have  a  weakness  or  two,  or  several — and  I  should 
say  he's  fond  of  wine  and  women,  and  may  get  fonder — 
there's  something  fine  in  him,  and  it  shows  in  his  ripping 
expression.  He's  don't-carish  and  flirtatious,  but  he's  open 
and  frank  as  well.  He  wouldn't  do  anything  deliberately 
mean  or  low,  whereas  Hamilton  would  have  no  scruples  of 
any  kind.  Sorry,  Vicky !  I've  made  you  stray  from  the 
subject.  What  happened  when  he  asked  you  into  his 
office  ?  " 

"  He  asked  me  a  few  questions  and  what  sort  of  training 
I  had  had,  and  when  I  told  him  I  had  none,  he  said  experi- 
ence didn't  always  matter  if  a  girl  had  real  talent  and 
someone  influential  and  courageous  enough  to  help  her  and 
take  a  certain  risk " 

"  And  then  you  began  to  have  hopes  ?  "  put  in  Patsy. 
"  I  can  see  what  he  was  driving  at.  Go  on." 

"  He  took  me  on  to  the  stage,  where  there  was  a  rehearsal 
just  ending,  and  heard  me  sing  a  song  right  through," 
finished  Victoria.  "I'm  afraid  my  voice  sounded  rather 
small,  but  the  orchestra  was  there,  and  after  the  first  verse 
he  made  it  play  much  more  softly,  and  that  seemed  to  help 
a  lot.  He  sat  in  the  front  row,  and  when  I  had  finished 
he  seemed  quite  pleased.  At  least,  he  was  kind  and 
encouraging.  He  says  I  have  ability  and  that  he  may  be 
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able  to  give  me  a  small  part  in  the  new  production.  I 
nearly  cried  with  joy.  To  think  that  after  all  these  weeks 
and  weeks  of  waiting  I'm  to  have  a  chance  at  last !  " 

"  What  sort  of  part  ?  What  salary  ?  "  inquired  Patsy 
practically. 

"  I  don't  know  yet.  He  couldn't  stop  to  tell  me  because 
he  had  an  appointment,  but  he  told  me  to  call  and  see  him 
this  afternoon,  at  three." 

"  Then  be  jolly  careful,"  cautioned  Patsy.  "  Don't 
trust  him  an  inch.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  go,  only  it  doesn't 
seem  fair  to  ask  you  to  do  that,  when  you  want  an  engage- 
ment so  fearfully  badly.  Besides,  it's  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity if  you  can  get  it  on  merit  alone.  The  Hugenot  girls 
are  almost  as  well  known  as  Lee  Barclay's  beauties,  and 
if  he  gives  you  a  part  you'll  be  almost  a  star  to  commence 
with  ;  only  I'm  nearly  certain  there's  a  nasty  snag  some- 
where, Vicky.  Girls  who  jump  into  a  part  without  years 
of  experience  always  have  to  pay  a  heavy  premium  or  the 
quid  pro  quo.  That's  Greek  for  the  equivalent.  Or  it  may 
be  Latin.  Anyway,  it's  the  trap  the  soul-catchers  set,  like 
the  lion-traps  in  the  jungle,  all  covered  up  with  grass  and 
leaves  ;  and  down  goes  the  poor  beast  into  the  pit,  and  the 
girl  into  the  Ginger- Jar,  before  you  can  say  '  Jack  Robin- 
son.' I  dare  say  he'll  put  his  cards  on  the  table  when  you 
see  him  at  three,  and  then  you  can  say  '  yes  '  or  '  no.' 
Still,  I'd  rather  you'd  gone  anywhere  than  there,  Vicky. 
I've  only  met  him  once  myself,  and  that  was  at  Kensal 
Green.  He  was  the  man  they  spoke  of  as  '  Mr.  H  '  in  the 
Kitty  Weston  affair.  Kitty  was  in  the  same  pantomime 
as  I  was  once,  on  tour,  when  we  were  both  about  sixteen, 
and  we  were  friends.  She  was  the  Fairy  and  Columbine 
in  the  Harlequinade  as  well  One  night  we  were  in 
Bradford,  and  there  was  great  excitement  behind  because 
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the  rumour  went  round  that  Gus  Hamilton  was  in  the 
house,  picking  up  talent  from  the  provinces.  I  saw  him 
in  the  stage  box,  smoking  his  nasty  cigar  and  never  taking 
his  eyes  off  Kitty.  .  .  .  The  next  day  she  was  up  in  the 
skies  with  joy  because  he'd  engaged  her  for  town  directly 
the  panto  was  over,  and  every  one  was  congratulating  her 
on  her  luck.  I  only  saw  her  once  after  that.  We  met  in 
the  street  one  day  about  a  year  later,  in  the  Strand.  She 
popped  out  of  a  lovely  car  upholstered  in  white  velvet  and 
threw  her  arms  round  me  and  kissed  me,  and  I  asked  her 
if  she  was  happy.  I  used  the  wrong  word,  I  suppose, 
because  she  burst  into  tears  right  in  the  street,  and  sobbed 
that  she'd  change  places  with  me  any  day,  only  it  was  too 
late.  .  .  .  She  said  she  was  coming  to  see  me,  to  talk 
over  old  times,  and  fixed  the  next  afternoon.  .  .  .  That 
same  night  there  was  a  Three  Arts  ball  on  at  the  Ritz. 
Kitty  was  there.  She  left  early  and  drove  home  to  her 
flat.  In  the  morning  she  was  found  dead.  She'd  taken  an 
overdose  of  cocaine.  She  left  a  heart-breaking  little  letter 
to  say  she  was  simply  tired  of  life  and  wanted  to  go  to  sleep. 
Think  of  it,  Vicky  !  Fancy  being  tired  of  life  at  sixteen  ! 
And  she  loved  every  moment  of  it  until  Hamilton  came 
along.  .  .  .  His  name  was  only  mentioned  at  the  inquest 
as  '  Mr.  H,'  and  he  was  chief  mourner  at  the  funeral. 
She  hadn't  any  relations.  I  was  there,  with  some  of  the 
crowd  who  had  loved  her.  ...  I  shall  never  forget 
Hamilton's  horrid  face.  ...  He  stood  there — black 
gloves,  black  tie,  hat  in  his  hand — listening  to  those  solemn, 
sacred  words  when  they  gave  her  dear,  lovely  little  body  to 
the  dust,  and  you  could  see  he  wasn't  feeling  anything.  .  .  . 
No  one  could  hide  their  feelings  at  a  time  like  that.  He  was 
simply  there  as  her  manager  and  for  the  look  of  things,  that 
was  all ;  but  she  had  been  more  to  him  than  that.  .  .  . 
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"  I  went  to  see  her  grave  only  a  few  months  ago.  Some- 
one else  was  there,  and  had  just  put  down  a  bunch  of  roses 
on  the  little  mound.  It  was  Jimmy  Green,  the  funny  little 
hunchback,  who  used  to  play  Clown  in  the  panto,  where 
she  was  Columbine.  He  had  always  worshipped  her.  He 
told  me  he  came  every  week,  and  he  was  saving  to  have  a 
cross  put  on,  and  he'd  bought  the  ground  for  his  own  grave 
next  to  it,  poor  devil  1  " 

Patsy  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  I  can't  help  feeling  weepy  when  I  think  of  Kitty,"  she 
said.  "  She  was  so  utterly  sweet.  She  wasn't  meant  to 
come  to  a  tragic  end.  .  .  .  She  was  meant  for  love  and 
life  and  happiness,  not  cold  death.  .  .  .  She  made  every 
one  else  so  happy  while  she  lived.  Her  laugh  was  just  like 
sunshine,  and  she  was  nearly  always  laughing.  ..." 

Victoria  was  moved  too.  Patsy's  narration  had  been  so 
heartfelt. 

"  Poor  little  thing ! "  she  said.  "  Oh,  Patsy,  how 
dreadfully  sad  !  " 

Patsy  nodded. 

"  Yes,  Vicky.  .  .  .  And  I've  told  you  about  her  for 
your  own  safety's  sake.  You  warned  me  to  be  careful 
of  Jack  Dudley.  Well,  he's  only  a  fascinating  man,  and 
harmless  compared  to  Hamilton.  .  .  .  Hamilton  is  far 
worse,  because  he's  thoroughly  bad." 

Victoria  looked  unconvinced. 

"  Oh,  Patsy,  I  don't  want  to  believe  it !  "  she  said.  "  He 
was  perfectly  nice  to  me." 

But  Patsy  only  shook  her  head. 

"  You  wait !  "  she  prophesied.  "  It's  bound  to  happen. 
The  cloven  hoof  will  show." 
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XVII 

AT  the  Hugenot  Theatre,  a  rehearsal,  called  for  half-past 
two,  was  in  full  swing.  "  Oh,  fie,  Nini !  "  a  resuscitated 
favourite,  was  shortly  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  musical 
comedy,  and  Charley  Hooper,  the  stage  manager, 
putting  the  carefully  chosen  chorus  through  its  paces, 
was  alternately  coaxing,  cajoling,  or  tearing  his  hair. 

All  the  girls  assembled  there  were  beautiful,  and  most  of 
them  were  exquisitely  dressed.  It  was  one  of  Hamilton's 
unwritten  rules  that  the  ladies  of  his  chorus  should  look 
expensive  off  as  well  as  on  the  stage.  In  winter-time  he 
liked  them  to  look  like  the  walking  advertisements  for  a 
fur  store ;  and  in  summer  as  airy  and  ravishing  as 
possible. 

In  the  whole  of  his  theatre  there  was  not  a  single 
girl  amongst  the  fifty  odd  he  employed  who  had  a  good 
word  to  say  for  this  merchantman  of  the  stage.  He  was 
hard.  He  drove  cruel  bargains  and  he  was  without 
bowels  of  compassion.  Patsy,  in  her  estimation  of  his 
character,  had  been  perfectly  correct. 

When  he  saw  fit  he  was  able  to  hide  his  natural  coarse- 
ness behind  a  suave  and  ductile  manner.  It  was  the 
suavity  and  smoothness  that  had  deceived  Victoria,  whose 
experience  of  men  about  town  and  managers  in  general  was 
practically  nil.  She  thought  he  was  kind  and  disinterested, 
and,  in  her  first  encounter  with  him  at  least,  he  had  done 
nothing  to  destroy  this  extremely  pleasant  illusion.  Her 
eyes  might  have  been  considerably  opened  could  she  have 
witnessed  the  brief  scene  enacted  a  few  minutes  before  her 
arrival. 

Hamilton  sat  in  the  stalls,  watching  the  rehearsal  as  was 
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his  wont,  smoking  his  inevitable  cigar  and  mentally  dressing 
or  undressing  his  chonis  in  his  mind's  eye.  He  had 
certainly  managed  to  assemble  some  of  the  loveliest  girls 
in  London.  Lee  Barclay  himself  had  done  his  best  to 
purloin  three  of  them,  and  only  an  iron-bound  contract, 
all  on  Hamilton's  side,  had  prevented  him  from  sailing  away 
with  them. 

Hamilton's  personal  presence  at  a  rehearsal  always  had 
an  unnerving  effect  upon  players  and  stage  manager  alike. 
Occasionally  he  would  interrupt  by  addressing  a  scathing 
remark  to  some  unfortunate  girl  or  man  who  happened  to 
have  focussed  his  attention  ;  but  this  afternoon  he  was 
silent  until  he  got  up  to  go.  Then  his  rather  high,  whining 
voice  rang  out  peremptorily  : 

"  Miss  Vernon,  I  want  you  in  my  office.  Will  you  come 
along  now  ?  " 

In  fear  and  trembling,  because  she  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  what  the  summons  might  portend,  Adela  Vernon,  the 
girl  he  had  addressed,  presented  herself  in  the  hallowed 
sanctum  which  no  one  ever  entered  except  upon  occasions 
of  engagement  or  dismissal.  She  had  been  engaged  by 
the  stage  manager,  not  Hamilton  himself,  for  her  really 
genuine  talent  and  because  she  was  temperamentally  fitted 
for  the  rather  difficult  secondary  part  of  "  Suzette  "  in  the 
new  piece  ;  but  she  was  not  Hamilton's  choice.  For  one 
thing,  although  charming  to  look  at  on  the  stage,  she  was 
not  showy  enough  off  it. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Hamilton,"  she  said  nervously. 
"  You  want  to  see  me  ?  " 

Hamilton  puffed  at  his  cigar. 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  It's  about  '  Suzette.'  You  won't  do. 
You'll  have  to  relinquish  the  part.  I'm  sorry,  but  there  it 
is.  You  know  the  terms  of  contract.  It's  purely  pro- 
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visional,  and  I'm  at  liberty  to  pay  you  off  at  a  fortnight's 
notice.  Here  you  are."  He  handed  her  the  pay  envelope 
ready  on  his  desk. 

A  look  of  consternation  came  into  the  girl's  face.  She 
looked  as  though  she  were  going  to  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hamilton  !  I  didn't  expect  this— really  !  " 
she  gasped.  "  I — I'm  so  upset !  Mr.  Hooper  was  pleased 
with  me,  and — what  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all,  dear.  I've  watched  you  carefully,  and 
hi  my  opinion  you're  not  suited  to  the  part.  That's  all." 

"  But  if  you'll  tell  me  where  I'm  wrong  I  can  do  my  best 
to  get  it  into  line,"  she  pleaded.  "  I'm  very  adaptable.  I 
can  play  it  any  way  you  like." 

Hamilton  began  to  get  impatient. 

"  If  you  want  to  know,"  he  said  conclusively,  "  it's  not 
only  a  question  of  how  you  play,  but  how  you  look,  and  a 
great  many  other  things  besides.  You're  not  dressy 
enough  for  my  theatre." 

She  looked  pained  and  disconcerted. 

"  But,  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  only  get  five  pounds  a  week,  and 
I  have  to  keep  two  children  and  an  invalid  husband  on 
that  1  It  doesn't  leave  much  over  for  dress.  I  do  my  best 
to  look  neat." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  yes.  I'm  sure  you  do  ;  but  neatness 
isn't  enough  for  me.  Besides,  you've  just  cited  another 
reason  why  you're  not  wanted  here.  I  never  engage  a 
married  woman  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  But  if  you  throw  me  out  of  work  now  we  shall  starve  !  " 
cried  the  girl. 

"  Oh,  come  now  !  You  won't  starve  for  a  fortnight,  at 
least.  You'll  find  something  else  before  then,"  Hamilton 
murmured  smoothly. 

Hot  indignation  dried  tears  that  otherwise  would  have 
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flowed,  crimsoned  her  cheeks  and  made  her  eyes  flash. 
Pallor  gave  place  to  real  prettiness.  Quite  suddenly  Hamil- 
ton was  aware  of  her  looks.  If  she  had  not  been  careworn 
she  would  have  been  attractive  enough  for  his  theatre — or 
even  himself. 

"  You're  a  perfect  brute  !  "  she  flung  at  him,  forgetting 
herself.  "  You  haven't  any  heart  at  all.  You're  like  a 
cold,  hard  stone  !  I  believe  you'd  rather  have  a  whole 
regiment  of  girls  without  morals  than  give  one  poor  girl  a 
fair  chance  who  is  putting  up  a  hard  fight.  How  can  you 
be  so  dreadfully  callous  ?  Think  of  my  kiddies  !  You 
don't  know  how  hard  I've  worked  for  them  !  " 

"  I  haven't  seen  your  kiddies,  so  how  can  I  think  of 
'em  ?  "  Hamilton  replied.  "  You  shouldn't  have  had  'em 
in  any  case,  or  got  married — least  of  all  to  a  fellow  who 
can't  keep  you " 

"  But  he  was  badly  wounded  in  the  war.  He's  a 
cripple " 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  for  you.  There  are  always  ways  of 
improving  the  situation.  The  best  thing  you  could  do 
would  be  to  smarten  up.  Get  clothes  somehow,  even  if 
you  pay  for  'em  in  the  sweet  by  and  by.  Paint  up.  You're 
prettier  with  a  colour.  If  you  care  to  take  my  advice 
you  can  stop  on  in  the  chorus,  and  I'll  keep  my  eye  on  you 
and  perhaps  introduce  you  to  some  rich  fellow  in  the 
City." 

She  twisted  her  wedding-ring  on  her  finger.  Hamilton 
noted  the  nervous  movement. 

"  And  don't  wear  that,"  he  added.  "  Keep  it  in  your 
purse  like  the  other  girls  do  for  week-ends.  If  you  decide  to 
go  back  to  the  chorus  I'll  mention  it  to  Hooper ;  but  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  now.  I  shall  only  be  making 
room  for  you  because  I'm  a  humane  man." 
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She  bit  her  lip.  Chorus  work  after  a  part !  A  sheer 
drop  of  two-ten  from  five  pounds  !  Pride  suffered,  but 
expedience  urged  acceptation.  Half  a  loaf  was  better  than 
no  bread.  .  .  . 

"I'll  stay  on  in  the  chorus,"  she  faltered. 

"  That's  right.  .  .  .  And  come  smart."  Hamilton 
nodded.  "  That's  the  very  best  advice  I  can  give  you. 
For  heaven's  sake,  don't  cry,  my  dear  !  Mop  up  1  " 

Dabbing  her  eyes,  she  left  the  room.  It  was  just  three 
o'clock.  In  the  passage  she  met  Victoria,  who  had  arrived, 
flushed  with  excitement  and  hope  and  punctual  to  the 
minute.  The  other  girl,  who  had  had  to  make  room  for 
her,  sized  her  up  at  a  glance — very  pretty,  very  young,  but 
not  at  all  suited  for  "  Suzette."  She  guessed  rightly  that 
Victoria  was  Hamilton's  latest  "  fancy,"  and  that  it  was 
her  extreme  girlishness  and  possibly  her  worldly  inexperi- 
ence as  well  that  had  attracted  his  jaded  eye. 

For  one  second  she  paused,  eyeing  Victoria,  envying  her 
perhaps,  but  not  going  as  far  as  to  dislike  her  on  sight ; 
because  even  in  her  trouble  she  had  the  good  sense  to  see 
that  she  had  not  knowingly  usurped  her  place. 

"  Yes,  that's  Mr.  Hamilton's  room.  Straight  on,"  she 
replied,  because  Victoria,  forgetting  the  way,  had  stopped 
her  to  inquire.  "  Have  you  come  about  a  part  in  the  new 
piece  ?  Has  he  promised  you  one  ?  I — guessed  as  much." 
Her  voice  cracked.  "  Oh,  God,  what  a  world !  Well,  I 
wish  you  luck  !  " 


XVIII 

AN  uneventful  week  went  by.     Patsy's  rehearsals  had  just 
commenced  and  Victoria's  were  in  full  swing.    No  one  had 
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told  her  that  she  had  supplanted  another  girl  in  the  part  of 
"  Suzette,"  so  she  was  not  troubled  on  that  score,  as  she 
certainly  would  have  been  if  she  had  known.  Hamilton 
had  scarcely  seemed  to  take  any  notice  of  her  at  all,  so 
that  Patsy's  warning  concerning  him  had  almost  faded  out 
of  her  mind.  In  another  week  she  would  make  her  first 
public  appearance,  and  a  fortnight  hence  Patsy  was  due  to 
start  on  tour  in  the  "  Cabaret  Kid."  Thenceforward  it 
seemed,  at  any  rate  for  some  little  while,  their  paths  would 
not  lie  so  close  together.  Both  girls  were  rather  dreading 
the  coming  separation.  Victoria  had  never  met  anyone 
she  liked  so  much  as  Patsy,  and  Patsy  was  very  near  to 
adoring  Victoria.  She  looked  up  to  her.  Victoria  was  a 
sort  of  pattern  in  her  eyes,  a  model  of  all  that  a  nice  girl 
should  be,  whereas  she,  Patsy,  despised  herself  for  what 
she  would  have  described  as  her  "  commonness  "  and  her 
own  over-brimming  emotions. 

"  There  are  two  people  I  shall  hate  leaving  when  I  go  on 
tour,"  she  remarked  :  "  you  and  the  Kerley  baby.  Any- 
thing might  happen  to  either  of  you,  and  you  both  need 
me — or  at  least  I  imagine  you  do.  Conceited,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  shall  miss  you  frightfully,"  answered  Victoria. 
"  I  know  I  shall,  and  I  feel  quite  sorry  for  the  baby." 

Patsy  nodded. 

"  So  do  I.     '  Ma  '  doesn't  understand  him  a  bit." 

"  All  the  same,  I  don't  think  you  need  have  had  him  in 
your  bedroom  all  last  night,  and  gone  without  your  sleep," 
Victoria  remarked. 

"  That's  nothing."  Patsy  brushed  her  good  offices  aside. 
"  Poor  '  Ma '  was  worn  out.  She'd  had  three  bad  nights 
herself,  and  the  poor  wee  mite  was  in  such  pain  with  his 
little  gums.  I  rather  loved  having  him  all  to  myself,  and 
I've  discovered  a  lovely  way  of  keeping  him  quiet.  I've  got 
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a  hat  with  a  light  blue  lining,  and  whenever  I  put  it  on  he 
stops  crying  and  starts  cooing  like  a  dove,  because  he  simply 
loves  the  colour.  So,  last  night,  there  was  I  prancing  about 
in  my  nightie,  up  and  down  the  floor  with  him  in  my  arms, 
and  that  hat  on  until  he  fell  asleep."  Patsy  laughed.  "  I 
must  have  looked  funny  !  " 

"  Did  you  have  him  in  your  bed  ?  " 
"  Of  course.  That's  what  he  loves1 — snuggling  up. 
'  Ma  '  won't  have  him  in  hers,  she  says,  because  she  sleeps 
so  heavily,  and  she's  so  huge  she  might  smother  him  ;  but 
he's  quite  safe  with  me,  because  when  I've  got  him  I  lie  in 
the  same  position  and  never  stir.  I  know  he's  there,  even 
hi  my  sleep." 

Victoria  looked  puzzled.  The  maternal  instinct  was  not 
strong  in  her  like  it  was  in  Patsy.  Only  motherhood  would 
awaken  Victoria  to  complete  womanhood,  whereas  Patsy 
had  been  born  with  maternal  leanings. 

"  I  can't  think  how  you  can  like  someone  else's  baby  so 
much,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  I  do,"  Patsy  answered ;  "just  because  it  is  a 
baby.  It's  young  and  new  and  lovely,  and  so  utterly 
helpless.  I  think  it's  wonderful  enough  when  one  remem- 
bers that  the  Son  of  God  was  a  man  ;  but  when  one  realises 
He  was  a  baby  first  it  makes  one  catch  one's  breath.  Fancy 
having  been  His  mother  !  In  a  way,  every  woman  feels  like 
Mary  did,  I  suppose.  Every  woman's  baby  is  heaven  in 
her  arms.  I  can  imagine  it,"  she  nodded.  "  I  imagined  it 
when  I  woke  up  this  morning.  He  was  asleep,  Vicky,  and 
his  little  curls  were  ruffled  and  brushing  my  cheek,  and  his 
tiny  hand  had  strayed  into  my  nightie  and  lay  there  on  my 
breast  like  a  flower.  And  just  for  a  moment  I  thought 
'  Suppose  he  were  your  very  own  baby  !  '  and  I  was  filled 
with  rapture.  I  felt  almost  holy.  .  .  .  And  to  think 
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some  people  have  prams  full  and  don't  want  them  !  Do 
you  know  what  I'd  love  to  do  most  of  all  if  I  were  rich  ? 
I'd  have  a  delightful  home  in  the  heart  of  the  country  for 
babies  that  weren't  wanted,  and  all  the  nurses  and  atten- 
dants and  members  of  the  committee  would  be  spinsters 
with  mothers'  hearts,  who  hadn't  got  married  for  some 
reason  or  other,  and  mothers  who  had  lost  their  all ;  and  a 
lady  superior — who  would  be  me — to  see  to  their  playing 
and  toys  and  joys.  The  first  aim  and  object  of  the  home 
would  be  to  pack  these  babies'  lives  full  of  the  love  they 
have  the  right  to,  and  to  make  up  to  them  for  having  first 
arrived  where  they  were  looked  on  as  a  nuisance.  They 
would  be  the  nation's  children,  and  they  would  be 
brought  up  in  the  very  best  way,  because  their  whole 
lives  would  be  surrounded  by  love,  and  love  means 
health  and  life  and  joy.  Isn't  it  a  pity,  Vicky,  that  people 
who  would  really  like  to  do  good  in  all  sorts  of  ways  and  on 
a  large  scale  hardly  ever  have  the  money,  while  all  the 
millionaires  hang  on  tight  to  what  they've  got  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  your  babies'  home  might  not  be  such  a 
success  as  you  expected,"  Victoria  suggested.  "  Too 
much  love  is  supposed  to  be  bad,  more  especially  for 
children." 

Patsy  shook  her  head. 

"  Don't  you  believe  it !  Too  much  love  never  injured 
anybody.  It's  the  not  enough  that  is  so  bad — the  luke- 
warm and  tepids  and  only  fair-to-moderates.  Love  ought 
to  abound  in  everybody's  heart,  and  the  whole  world  would 
be  richer.  I've  always  been  hungering  for  lots  of  love  ever 
since  I  was  born,  but  I've  never  had  it.  I  simply  ached  for 
love  when  I  was  a  little  kid.  It  seems  to  me  I've  been 
aching,  more  or  less,  all  my  life.  At  least,  I've  felt  empty  : 
empty  when  I  saw  kiddies  with  their  parents,  shopping  at 
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Christmas  and  times  like  that.  Mine  never  had  any  money 
to  shop  with,  or  if  they  did  it  went  on  themselves,  because 
it  never  occurred  to  them  I  wanted  playthings.  Kids  on 
the  stage  don't  have  much  time  for  dolls  or  make-believes. 
And  then  they  died,  and  I  was  emptier  than  ever,  because, 
although  they  hadn't  loved  me  very  much,  they  were  all  I 
had." 

"  But  you  don't  feel  empty  now,  Patsy  ?  You're  always 
so  bright  and  gay." 

Patsy  gave  her  a  queer  look. 

"  Oh,  I  laugh  and  joke,"  she  said.  "  When  the  sun  is 
shining  I  can't  help  feeling  skittish,  and  I'm  never  down- 
cast for  long  ;  but  I  feel  hollow  all  the  same,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean.  There's  a  void  here."  She  touched  her 
heart.  "  Sometimes  I  don't  notice  it  so  much,  and  at 
others  it's  like  a  downright  hunger.  I  suppose  it's  my 
capacity  for  love."  She  sighed.  "  Don't  you  ever  feel 
you  want  to  outpour  yourself,  to  give  all  you've  got,  to 
make  yourself  a  beggar  ?  " 

"  Not  altogether,"  said  Victoria  temperately.  "  That 
would  be  reckless." 

"  No  ;  only  thorough,"  argued  Patsy.  "  I  can't  do 
anything  moderately.  If  I  were  religious  I  should  want  to 
be  a  nun.  In  fact,  I  went  to  a  Catholic  service  once,  and 
it  was  so  beautiful  and  moved  me  so  much  that  I  would 
have  gone  straight  up  to  the  priest  afterwards  and  asked 
him  how  I  could  get  into  a  convent,  only  I  remembered 
just  in  time  that  nuns  can't  have  children.  I  can't  help 
living  and  doing  things  with  all  my  heart — intensely. 
Even  my  work."  Her  eyes  roved  around  the  ornate 
specimens  of  her  fancy-work  adorning  the  shabby  room. 
"  I  put  my  whole  soul  into  that.  I  hold  my  breath  while 
I'm  doing  it.  I  held  my  breath  when  Dudley  kissed 
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me.  .  .  .  That  was  another  thing  I  didn't  do  by  halves, 
Vicky." 

"  I  was  hoping  you  had  forgotten  him,"  said  Victoria. 

"  Forgotten  him  ?  "  echoed  Patsy.  "  Why,  I  live  with 
him  all  day  in  my  thoughts  !  And  I  long  to  go  to  bed  at 
night,  so  that  I  can  He  in  the  dark  and  shut  my  eyes  and 
make  his  face  come  up  before  me.  I  think  and  think  until 
it  is  all  absolutely  real  again.  I  think  myself  back.  We're 
on  the  river.  I  can  feel  the  boat  gliding  and  the  water 
lapping,  and  hear  his  voice.  I  invent  conversations — oh, 
wonderful  conversations  ! — and  I  say  such  clever,  witty 
things  in  them  that  I  always  make  him  laugh.  And  then 
we  have  supper,  and  it  goes  on  until  he  is  just  going  to  kiss 
me,  and  then  my  imaginings  come  to  an  end.  It  isn't  real 
enough !  It's  then  I  howl  into  my  pillow.  Yes,  I  do, 
Vicky.  It  comes  over  me  then  in  a  terrible  rush  that  I 
love  a  man  to  death  whom  I'm  never  likely  to  see  again  in 
this  life,  and  it's  like  a  sharp  agony,  the  same  as  a  tooth 
coming  out,  or  saying  good-bye  at  a  railway  station  to 
someone  who  is  going  away  to  the  far  ends  of  the  earth. 
Well,  I  suppose  he  has  sailed  away  by  now.  He  was 
looking  forward  to  going  back  !  If  only  he  had  asked  me 
to  write  to  him  !  But  I  don't  believe  he's  even  lonely 
out  there  !  He's  one  of  those  men  who  doesn't  need  a  girl 
permanently  in  their  lives — not  for  love  or  companion- 
ship ;  only  for  light  entertainment,  and  then  it's  over." 

"  And  yet  that's  the  kind  of  man  you  go  on  thinking 
about !  "  Victoria  marvelled. 

Patsy  nodded. 

"  Yes  .  .  .  because  I  know  I  could  give  him  so  much 
more  than  he  will  ever  get  from  all  the  others  .  .  .  because 
my  love  wouldn't  do  him  any  harm  .  .  .  because  I  don't 
believe  he  knows  what  real  love  is.  .  .  ." 
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"  Perhaps  he  doesn't  deserve  to,"  said  Victoria.  "  He 
can't  be  worth  another  thought,  or  he  wouldn't  have  played 
with  you,  Patsy." 

Patsy  looked  thoughtful. 

"  I  don't  believe  he  was  playing  altogether,"  she  said 
slowly.  "  I  believe  he — spared  me  because  he  liked  me 
more  than  most.  ...  He  was  awfully  strong.  .  .  . 
There  was  good  in  him,  too,  or  he  wouldn't  have  pushed  me 
back  when  I  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice  ready  to 
jump.  ...  I  tell  you,  Vicky,  he  could  have  asked  any- 
thing in  the  world  of  me  and  I  would  have  given  it  to 
him — and  I  think  he  knew  it,  too.  ...  A  weaker  man 
wouldn't  have  said  '  good-bye  '  like  that.  He  was  honour- 
able to  me,  Vicky,  and — he  needn't  have  been."  Her 
voice  dropped. 

She  picked  up  her  silks  and  worked  at  the  satin  square 
in  a  sudden  access  of  industry.  Suddenly  it  abated,  and 
she  looked  up. 

"  This  time  ten  years,  when  I'm  standing  on  that 
terrace  watching  my  five  children,  with  another  man  by 
my  side,  like  Madame  Astaire  prophesied,  do  you  think  I 
shall  still  be  pining  for  him  like  I  am  now  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  It's  only  a  week  ago,"  said  Victoria.  "  You  must  give 
it  time.  You're  bound  to  get  over  it,  Patsy.  That's  the 
postman's  knock.  Shall  I  go  and  see  if  there  are  any 
letters  ?  " 

Patsy  nodded. 

"  You'll  be  hearing  from  your  Navy  man  again  soon," 
she  said.  "  Perhaps  there's  one  for  you  from  him." 

Victoria  went  downstairs,  and  came  back  with  a  letter  in 
her  hand. 

"  It's  not  for  me,"  she  said,  and  put  it  in  Patsy's  lap. 

Patsy  picked  it   up  apathetically.    The   writing   was 
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strange  to  her  ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  the  letter 
could  be  from  the  very  man  who  was  uppermost  in  her 
thoughts.  She  opened  the  envelope,  and  Victoria,  watching 
her,  saw  the  beautiful  colour  ebb  and  flow  in  her  cheeks 
and  her  whole  face  light  up. 

"  Oh,  Vicky  !  "  she  cried.  "  It's  from  him  \  He's  not 
gone  out  of  my  life — or  to  India  !  He's  coming  back  into 
it  1  And  he  wants  to  see  me  again  1  " 


XIX 

THE  letter  Patsy  had  received  was  fairly  brief.  Like  most 
soldiers,  Jack  Dudley  was  evidently  a  great  deal  more 
proficient  with  a  sword  than  with  a  pen.  The  letter  ran  : 

DEAR  BEAUTY, 

You'll  be  surprised  to  hear  from  me.  I've  been 
knocked  endways  by  some  very  bad  news  and  am  not 
going  back  to  India  after  all.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it 
when  we  meet.  Will  you  come  and  have  tea  here  at  my 
rooms  to-morrow  afternoon  ?  (That  will  be  to-day  when 
you  get  this.)  I  feel  too  down  in  the  mouth  to  take  you 
out  to  a  lively  place.  Do  come  !  I  need  you. 

J.  D. 

When  Patsy  first  read  the  letter  her  eyes,  only  skimming 
it,  had  merely  taken  in  the  paramount  news  that  he  was 
not  going  to  India ;  but,  re-reading  it  the  next  moment, 
the  note  of  trouble  in  it  caused  the  liveliness  and  look  of 
pleasure  to  fade  out  of  her  expressive  face. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Victoria,  watching  her. 
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She  passed  the  letter  over. 

"He's  upset  about  something.  He  has  had  some  bad 
news.  I  must  go  at  once,"  she  said.  "  He'll  be  expecting 
me.  I  ought  to  have  got  this  letter  by  the  midday  post." 

Victoria  read  it. 

"  Write  to  him  instead,"  she  counselled.  "  He  won't  be 
expecting  you  any  longer,  because  it's  nearly  five.  You 
can't  go  to  his  rooms.  He  oughtn't  to  have  asked  you. 
It  was  a  selfish  thing  to  do,  even  if  he  is  in  trouble.  He 
ought  to  think  about  you  first." 

Patsy  merely  jammed  on  her  hat.  For  once  in  her  life 
she  even  ignored  the  powder-bowl. 

"  People  can't  be  always  considering  convention,"  she 
declared.  "  He  says  he  needs  me.  That's  enough.  I 
can't  stop  to  argue,  Vicky.  I  really  must  go." 

"  Well,  just  wait  a  minute,  and  think,"  urged  Victoria. 
"  His  bad  news  may  be  something  to  do  with  his  career,  as 
he's  not  going  back  to  India.  He  may  have  done  something 
wrong." 

"  He  couldn't  do  anything  wrong,  regimen  tally,"  asserted 
Patsy,  with  deep-rooted  conviction.  "I'll  tell  you  what 
it  is  when  I  come  back." 

And  she  was  gone.  It  took  her  only  ten  minutes  to 
reach  Dudley's  flat  in  Berners  Street.  A  neighbouring 
clock  struck  five  as  she  arrived. 

She  ran  up  the  stone  stairs,  because  in  her  impatience 
she  could  not  wait  for  the  lift-man,  who  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  and  arrived  breathless  on  the  third  floor. 

Dudley  opened  the  door  to  her  knock.  Even  without 
his  letter  she  would  have  known  by  his  face  that  something 
serious  had  happened  to  upset  him.  Some  of  the  tan 
seemed  to  have  faded  out  of  it,  and  he  looked  as  though  he 
had  had  one  or  two  bad  nights — sleepless,  but  not  neces- 
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sarily  dissipated  nights.  There  was  trouble  in  his  eyes  and 
his  mouth  was  set. 

"  Good  of  you  to  come,"  he  said.  "  I  was  afraid  you 
weren't  going  to  turn  up  after  all,  Beauty.  You're  the 
one  and  only  girl  who  would  comfort  a  man  when  he's 
down,  though.  I  was  almost  sure  I  could  bank  on  that. 
I  couldn't  resist  writing  to  you.  Let's  have  tea.  Let's 
be  merry  and  bright,  shall  we  ?  You'll  have  to  show  me 
how,  because  I'm  in  the  depths." 

Tea  was  in  readiness,  all  but  a  spirit  kettle,  which  he  lit 
at  once.  Then  he  came  back  to  Patsy. 

"  Take  off  your  hat,  Beauty.  Look  as  if  you'd  come  to 
stay.  You're  like  a  sister — or  a  wife.  There's  something 
tremendously  vital  and  yet  soothing  about  you.  In 
India  they  have  a  saying  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  women, 
the  ones  who  put  strength  into  a  man  and  those  who  take 
it  from  him.  You're  one  of  the  strengthening,  satisfying 
sort.  If  I  were  a  little  boy  I'd  howl  in  your  lap  and  you 
would  gather  me  into  your  arms.  Sit  down  here,  dear." 

He  led  her  to  the  biggest  chair,  and  as  Patsy  sat  down  he 
disposed  himself  at  her  feet,  resting  his  ruddy  head  against 
her  knees. 

"  Comfort  me,"  he  said. 

"  You  haven't  told  me  anything  yet,"  she  answered. 
"I'm  awfully  sorry,  whatever  it  is.  You  know  that.  I 
can't  bear  sad  things  to  happen  to  people." 

"  No  ;  I  believe  you'd  like  everybody  to  be  fortunate  and 
glad.  You've  got  a  tremendous  heart,  Beauty.  Mine 
isn't  sad  news  exactly.  It's  more  like  a  knock-out  blow. 
My  career's  finished — the  one  and  only  thing  I  loved — 
soldiering.  I'd  had  my  leave,  and  I  was  ready  and  eager 
to  go  back.  I'd  heard  rumours  on  and  off,  but  nothing 
actually  definite  about  the  likelihood  of  certain  regiments 
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being  disbanded  in  the  near  future.  Well,  yesterday — or 
was  it  the  day  before  ? — I've  been  living  in  a  sort  of  daze 
since — I  got  a  letter  from  the  War  Office  politely  informing 
me  that  my  regiment  is  being  disbanded — or  at  least,  a 
great  many  officers  are  being  weeded  out  as  surplus  to 
requirements,  and  I'm  one  of  the  overplus.  I'm  only  one 
of  many  who  are  similarly  hit,  but  I  was  bound  up  in  it 
heart  and  soul.  It's  the  end  of  everything  for  me,  or  it 
seems  like  it.  Imagine  it !  Nearly  twelve  years  of  soldier- 
ing, from  twenty  to  thirty-two,  and  then  to  have  to 
go  back  to  civil  life  and  find  work  !  Work  in  England, 
with  its  millions  of  unemployed  !  England,  after  India  1 
Selling  soap  or  hawking  round  samples,  instead  of  drilling 
and  teaching  and  leading  my  jolly  little  Gurkhas !  Can 
you  picture  it  ?  I  can't.  But  that's  how  it  is.  Am  I 
dreaming,  Beauty  ?  Every  now  and  then  I  say  to  myself 
it  must  simply  be  a  devilish  bad  dream.  I  can't  quite 
credit  that  I'm  never  going  out  there  any  more,  that  I've 
said  good-bye  to  the  old  life  and  the  little  brown  men  and 
the  nights  of  moon  and  silence,  of  darkness,  skirmish  and 
bivouac.  Surplus  to  requirements  !  My  God  !  " 

The  break  in  his  voice  sent  a  pang  right  through  Patsy's 
heart. 

"  Oh,  it's  dreadful  news  !  "  she  said.  "  And  I  can  only 
say  I'm  sorry  !  What  use  is  that  ?  Can't  you  go  and  see 
someone  at  the  War  Office,  and  implore  them  to  reconsider 
It?" 

"  No,  Beauty,  there's  nothing  to  be  done  like  that.  It's 
perfectly  final  and  inevitable.  I've  got  excellent  chits  and 
recommendations  for  my  work  as  a  soldier.  My  C.O.  knows 
I  was  keen.  He'd  have  done  anything  he  could,  but  he 
can't.  It's  simply  that  reductions  and  cuts  are  being  made 
wherever  possible." 
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"  But  the  Government  will  find  you  some  work  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  Government,  bless  its  benevolent  heart,  can't 
even  promise  to  do  that !  It  will  allow  me  two  hundred 
per  annum  for  three  years  and  a  thousand  pounds  at  the 
end  of  that,  or  I  can  draw  the  whole  thousand  now  and 
forfeit  the  two  hundred  for  three  years.  That's  the 
financial  position  !  " 

Instantly  Patsy's  face  cleared. 

,  "  Isn't  that  generous  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Why,  then, 
you've  nothing  to  worry  about  whatever — not  from  the 
money  point  of  view,  at  least.  For  three  whole  years 
you've  got  tune  to  learn  something  new,  and  at  the  end  of 
it  you  draw  a  big  prize  !  Oh,  you  must  try  to  cheer  up  ! 
After  all,  think  how  nice  it  is  to  be  in  England  !  You  could 
have  a  dear  little  chicken  farm  in  the  country  and  join  the 
Boy  Scouts — I  mean,  be  a  Scoutmaster  and  drill  and  train 
them  !  " 

Dudley's  lips  twitched.  He  turned  and  regarded  Patsy 
with  a  sudden  smile  that  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  fun. 
At  any  rate,  she  had  restored  his  sense  of  humour. 

"  Boy  Scouts  !  What  a  topping  idea,  Beauty !  "  he 
declared.  "  By  Jove,  the  kettle's  boiling  over  at  the  very 
thought !  Let  us  make  tea  1  " 


XX 


PATSY  poured  out  tea,  and  held  up  the  sugar-tongs 
questioningly. 

"  Not  for  me,  thanks,"  Dudley  declined,  and  crossed  over 
to  the  decanter-stand  on  the  sideboard. 

Patsy  hesitated  a  moment  before  she  spoke.  Then  she  said : 
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"  I  shouldn't  drink  whisky-and-soda  in  the  afternoon,  if 
I  were  you.  It's  not  my  business,  but  I've  seen  so  much  of 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  it's  always  a  pity." 

Dudley  set  the  decanter  down. 

"  So  have  I.  A  good  many  fellows  soak  in  India.  It 
usually  does  for  them  in  the  end.  But  I  can  stand  a  lot," 
he  answered.  "  Not  that  I  indulged  very  often  out  there. 
My  main  idea  was  to  keep  fit.  In  England  an  occasional 
binge  doesn't  matter  ;  and  when  one  is  particularly  fed-up 
and  depressed,  like  I  am  now,  it's  a  temptation.  Still,  if 
it  pleases  you,  Beauty,  I'll  drink  tea.  Four  nobs,  and  not 
much  milk." 

"  It  does  please  me."  She  handed  him  the  cup,  sugared 
and  sweetened.  "  I  loathe  drink.  There's  a  devil  in  every 
whisky  bottle.  If  you  want  to  come  out  on  top  you  won't 
touch  it." 

"  How  can  I  possibly  come  out  on  top  now  ?  "  he  asked 
her.  "  I  had  dreams  of  being  a  Field-Marshal.  At  any 
rate,  I  had  every  hope  of  getting  high  up  in  my  profession. 
It's  the  only  possible  life  for  me  in  which  mere  pay  isn't  the 
first  consideration.  I  could  stick  being  poor  in  the  Army, 
but  now  I've  got  the  boot  I  want  plenty  of  money.  The 
question  is,  How  to  make  it  in  large  quantities  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  ?  Will  you  advise  me,  Beauty  ?  Put 
yourself  in  my  place,  and  tell  me  what  you'd  do." 

"  I  should  think  you  could  do  heaps  of  things,"  Patsy 
answered.  "  I'd  make  a  list  of  them,  and  choose  the  one 
I  like  best.  There's  chicken-farming " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  No.  Chickens  are  the  dullest  things  on  earth.  Fancy 
a  live  man  of  thirty  odd  who's  full  of  beans  settling  down  to 
cleaning  out  fowl  runs  and  keeping  egg  accounts  !  It's  as 
out  of  the  picture  for  me  as  running  about  in  khaki  shorts  at 
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the  head  of  a  band  of  Scouts,  like  you  suggested  just  now. 
You  must  think  of  something  more  original,  Beauty." 

"  You  can  dance  beautifully.     Do  you  sing  ?  " 

"  Fairly  well.  Good  enough  to  go  down  at  regimental 
gaffs." 

"  Then  how  about  the  stage  ?  " 

He  made  a  face. 

"  Good  Lord,  no  !  My  dear  girl,  I  couldn't  stand  the 
drab  side  of  it,  if  I  had  to  start  from  the  bottom.  Fancy 
having  to  pig  it  in  cheap  diggings  when  there  was  a  swell 
hotel  in  the  place,  and  being  ordered  about  by  a  stage 
manager  when  you've  had  a  whole  company  under  you ! 
I  couldn't  stand  anything  subordinate  in  civilian  life.  I 
should  only  turn  round  and  curse  the  chap  if  he  upset  me." 

"  But  you  don't  do  that  in  the  Army." 

"  No  ;  because  you  know  your  superior  officer  jolly  well 
is  your  superior  or  he  wouldn't  be  there  ;  but  to  be  rounded 
on  by  a  pipsqueak  on  the  stage  with  a  short  temper  and 
frayed  cuffs  would  be  quite  a  different  matter." 

Patsy  sighed. 

"  Well,  I'm  afraid  I  can't  advise  you,  because  I  don't 
know  how  you  can  get  anything  important  to  do." 

"  I  could  go  abroad,"  Dudley  pondered.  "  I've  thought 
of  that.  Australia,  sheep-farming.  Only  sheep  smell  so 
vile  en  masse.  Or  gold-mining.  There's  something  thrill- 
ing in  that.  Shall  I  go  abroad,  Beauty  ?  That's  really 
the  best  idea.  What  price  California,  where  the  sun  is 
always  shining  and  the  climate's  A I  all  the  year  round  ? 
I  think  I'd  better  make  inquiries  about  the  possibilities 
out  there,  too.  The  trouble  is,  I  should  probably  begin  to 
think  longingly  of  England  as  soon  as  I  was  an  exile.  Oh, 
Lord  !  It  does  seem  hard  that  the  only  thing  I  wanted  to 
do  and  could  do  well,  and  that  is  to  serve  my  country,  I'm 
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not  wanted  for,  doesn't  it  ?  Can  you  imagine  what  you 
would  feel  like  if  someone  told  you  that  you  would  have  to 
leave  the  stage  for  good  and  all  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  I  should  feel,"  Patsy  answered  without 
the  least  hesitation.  "  I  should  jump  up  and  down  with 
joy." 

He  seemed  surprised — so  surprised  that  temporarily  he 
forgot  his  own  pressing  problems. 

"  Why,  don't  you  like  it  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  should  have 
thought  a  pretty  girl  couldn't  hit  on  a  more  likely  career, 
if  she's  keen  on  getting  off  well.  Think  of  the  opportunities 
she  gets  of  meeting  rich  men,  for  instance." 

"  All  girls  don't  want  those  sort  of  chances,"  Patsy 
replied.  "  The  sort  of  men  who  flock  round  stage  doors 
can  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  There  are  the  rich  men  who 
are  married  already,  and  they  are  always  fat  and  horrid 
and  old  ;  and  the  others  are  young  fools  who  are  not  such 
fools  though  as  to  marry  a  girl  on  the  stage.  The  stage 
isn't  a  marriage  market  at  all.  That's  a  mistaken  idea. 
Any  girl  on  the  stage  would  tell  you  the  same." 

"  But,  even  so,"  Dudley  argued,  "  a  clever  girl  could 
make  a  good  thing  out  of  it,  couldn't  she  ?  " 

"  How  could  anything  good  ever  come  out  of  bad  ?  " 
Patsy  rejoined.  "  It's  just  a  jolly  hard  fight  to  keep  one's 
end  up  most  of  the  time." 

"  But  surely  you  get  all  sorts  of  chances  of  enjoyment  ? 
Presents  and  flowers,  and  lots  of  fellows  out  for  a  good 
time  and  ready  to  spend  money  ?  Why,  only  the  other 
night  you  told  me  you  flirted  and  kissed  fellows  every  day 
of  the  week  !  " 

Patsy  looked  away. 

"  Wasn't  that  true  ?  "  pursued  Dudley. 

She  did  not  answer.    Suddenly  the  conversation  had 
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taken  an  intimate  turn.    He  had  veered  it  round  upon  their 
two  selves. 

"  I  know  it  wasn't  true,"  he  answered  for  her.  "  And 
yet,  I  bet  it  hasn't  been  for  lack  of  opportunity  !  I  know 
what  it  is.  You're  a  straight  girl,  aren't  you,  Beauty  ? 
Of  course  you  are.  I  knew  it  almost  directly  I  spoke  to 
you.  That's  why,  after  I  kissed  you,  I  said  it  wasn't  any 
use  our  meeting  again.  I'm  telling  you  the  truth  now, 
because  I  badly  want  you  to  understand  me.  If  I'd  been 
going  to  India,  as  I  thought  I  was,  I  knew  I  ought  not  to 
see  you  again,  and  I  should  have  stuck  to  that  resolve,  hard 
though  it  was,  because,  although  I've  been  pretty  careless 
in  most  ways,  I've  never  been  the  cause  of  any  good  girl 
being  sorry  that  she  knew  me.  Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,"  she  faltered. 

"  I'll  try  to  explain  to  you.  It's  like  this  :  I'm  a  rotter 
where  women  are  concerned.  It's  perfectly  true.  I've 
gone  on  deliberately  in  lots  of  affairs,  making  women  care 
for  me — mostly  the  married  ones  though — and  not  counting 
the  cost  to  them,  because  I've  argued  their  eyes  were  open 
already ;  but  I  can't  say  I've  ever  philandered  with  a 
straight  girl,  because,  unmoral  though  I  am,  I  should  never 
like  to  feel  I  had  been  the  first  to  start  her  on  the  primrose 
route.  ...  Do  you  see  ?  Well,  I  felt  that  about  you 
most  strongly.  I  knew  you  were  getting  keen  about  me, 
as  I  was  about  you.  I  half  knew  it  that  first  night.  I  was 
sure  of  it  on  the  river.  There's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
Beauty.  Don't  hide  your  darling  face.  You're  lovelier 
than  ever  when  you  blush  !  I  hated  the  idea  of  not  seeing 
1  you  again.  I  dreamt  of  you  that  very  night.  Perhaps  I'll 
tell  you  about  my  dream  one  day.  You  were  sweet.  .  .  . 
Now  do  you  understand  why  I  kissed  you  and  left  you  ? 
It  was  because  I  really  respected  you,  and  I  recognised  that 
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we  couldn't  stay  long  in  each  other's  company  without  the 
whole  thing  getting  too  big  for  us.  Am  I  right  or  am  I  not, 
Beauty  ?  " 

"  I  expect — you're  right,"  she  faltered.  What  was  the 
use  of  trying  to  dissemble  ?  Women  were  open  books  to 
him.  He  had  even  read  this  heart  of  a  girl. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  I'm  right,  Beauty,"  he  went  on,  "  be- 
cause it  means  a  very  great  deal  to  me,  especially  now.  I 
feel  if  I  had  your  love  and  you  yourself  with  it  I  could  for- 
get this  bad  luck — drown  it  in  love  for  you  and  shut  the 
world  out.  .  .  .  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  I'm 
asking  you  to  marry  me  as  soon  as  ever  it  can  be  arranged. 
I'll  teach  you  what  love  means,  Beauty,  from  A  to  Z.  Will 
you  say  '  yes  '  ?  " 

Patsy's  hands  caught  the  arms  of  her  chair  and  grasped 
them  tightly.  She  could  hardly  believe  that  what  she  had 
heard  was  true,  that  Dudley  was  actually  asking  her  to  be 
his  wife  !  Only  a  few  hours  ago,  and  for  over  a  week  before 
that,  she  had  been  eating  her  heart  out  for  him  in  the 
silences  of  the  night,  bitterly  certain  that  she  was  never 
going  to  see  him  again.  Now  her  whole  universe  was 
transformed  and  irradiated.  The  void  in  her  heart  was 
going  to  be  filled  at  last.  There  would  never  be  any  looking 
back  or  regrets,  for  how  could  there  be  any  possibility  of 
regret  when  one  was  going  to  marry  the  man  one  loved  ? 
It  was  as  if  all  the  bells  in  her  being  were  set  crashing  and 
pealing  at  once,  and  love,  love,  love,  was  what  they  sang. . . . 

Dudley  did  not  wait  for  her  answer.  He  read  it  in  her 
eyes,  in  the  fluctuating  colour  of  her  cheeks  and  upon  her 
half-parted  lips.  His  own  closed  eagerly  over  hers,  while 
the  ardent  flame  in  his  eyes  devoured  her. 

"  Heaven,  how  I  adore  you,  Beauty !  "  he  murmured. 
"  I  shall  be  faithful  to  you— all  my  life  !  " 
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XXI 

SHORTLY  before  supper-time  Patsy  was  back  again  in 
Hyacinth  Street.  She  was  so  excited  that  she  could  hardly 
speak. 

The  first  thing  she  did  was  to  seize  Victoria  in  her  arms 
and  dance  round  the  room  with  her. 

"  Oh,  kiss  me,  Vicky  !  "  she  cried  exuberantly.  "  Kiss 
me,  and  wish  me  happiness  !  At  least,  you  needn't  wish 
it,  because  I  am  !  Wish  that  it  will  last,  though  !  I'm 
going  to  be  married — next  week,  most  likely.  Hurry  up 
and  change  your  frock,  because  we  are  both  going  out  to 
dinner  with  him,  and  you  shall  see  for  yourself  what  a 
dear  man  he  is — the  handsomest  on  this  earth,  I  do 
believe  1  " 

Victoria  was  bewildered  and  taken  aback. 

"  But  I  don't  understand,"  she  half  gasped.  "  He  said 
in  his  letter  he  had  bad  news.  Wasn't  that  true  ?  Was 
that  just  an  excuse  to  get  you  there  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  wasn't,  you  suspicious  goose  !  He  has 
had  dreadfully  bad  news.  His  regiment  is  being  disbanded, 
and  so  he  will  have  to  find  another  profession,  and  it's  hit 
him  hard  because  he  was  heart  and  soul  a  soldier.  But 
he's  going  to  put  that  worry  out  of  his  head  for  the  time 
being,  because  he  loves  me — just  fancy  that ! — and  we're 
not  going  to  think  of  trouble  of  any  kind,  but  simply  live 
for  each  other.  Isn't  it  marvellous  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear."  Victoria  was  much  more  practical  than 
Patsy.  "  But  how  are  you  both  going  to  live  ?  "  she  added. 
"  I  mean,  has  he  private  means  ?  " 

"  Goodness  !  I  never  asked  him.  As  if  money  mat- 
tered !  "  Patsy  dismissed.  "  I  shall  go  on  acting,  at  any 
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rate  for  a  little  while.    I  couldn't  very  well  get  out  of  this 
contract  without  a  bother." 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  get  married  either,  if  you're 
going  to  fulfil  it " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can.  I  shall  go  and  see  Lottie  Lee,  and  ask 
her  to  arrange  it  all  for  me.  She  can  do  anything  she  likes 
with  the  management,  because  Lord  Bramshaw  is  one  of 
the  principal  shareholders  in  the  piece,  and  he  is  her  extra 
special  friend.  Every  one  knows  that." 

"  But  do  you  know  her  ?  " 

"  I've  only  seen  her  at  rehearsal.  I  haven't  spoken  to 
her.  But  she  looks  sweet.  Every  one  likes  her.  I'm  sure 
she'll  fix  it  up.  I  shall  go  and  see  her  at  her  flat  early 
to-morrow,  before  rehearsal,  because  I  may  not  get  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  her  alone  on  the  stage.  They 
could  easily  give  me  a  week  off,  if  she  just  says  the  word. 
Jack  wants  me  to  arrange  it  for  Monday,  and  he'll  get  a 
special  licence  as  soon  as  I  tell  him.  He's  going  to  buy  me 
the  ring  to-morrow  and  give  me  some  money  for  my 
trousseau.  I  wish  he  wouldn't,  but  he  insists.  He  says 
it's  all  part  of  his  enjoyment  and  I  must.  Vicky,  will  you 
lend  me  your  flame  frock  again  ?  And  what  will  you  wear  ? 
I've  told  him  how  sweet  you  are,  so  you  must  look  your 
very  nicest."  Victoria  smiled. 

"  He  won't  have  any  eyes  for  me.  I'll  wear  a  black  lace 
frock.  But  why  take  me  at  all  ?  You'd  much  rather  be 
alone  together,"  she  urged. 

"  No,  not  to-night."  Patsy  impressed  some  studs  and 
stepped  out  of  her  dress.  "  I  don't  want  to  be  alone  with 
him  for  long  until  we  are  married,"  she  said.  "  He  takes 
my  breath  away  too  much,  especially  in  the  evening. 
Don't  look  shocked,  Vicky.  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  any- 
thing different  from  what  I  am,  with  you." 
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"  I'm  not  shocked.  Only  it's  all  so  fearfully  sudden," 
Victoria  said. 

"  Death  and  birth  often  come  unexpectedly,  so  why 
shouldn't  love  ?  "  Patsy  replied.  "  Ours  is  a  sort  of  con- 
jurer's trick,  like  I  saw  an  Indian  magician  do  at  St.  George's 
Hall  once.  All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  great  big,  blossom- 
ing tree,  that  happened  all  in  a  minute." 

"  Ah,  but  was  it  real  ?  "  queried  Victoria.  "  It  couldn't 
have  had  any  roots." 

"  I  don't  know  about  its  roots,  but  the  tree  was  real 
enough.  They  picked  the  flowers  off  and  threw  them 
amongst  the  audience,  and  I  caught  one.  It  was  a  sort  of 
magnolia.  Mine  was  dead  when  I  got  home,  but  it  had 
been  an  actual  flower.  Don't  spoil  my  happiness  by 
doubting,  Vicky.  You  look  at  things  hi  a  totally  different 
light  from  me,  because  you  were  brought  up  in  a  higher 
station,  I  expect.  When  born  ladies  like  you  get  married 
there  are  all  sorts  of  business  preliminaries  and  confabula- 
tions about  marriage  settlements,  and  parents  seeing  to  it 
that  their  daughter  is  tiled  in  for  life  ;  but  ordinary  girls 
like  me  who  have  always  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  don't 
need  to  think  of  marriage  as  a  kind  of  insurance,  but 
simply  a  breathless  adventure.  .  .  .  Oh,  Vicky  !  Don't 
stand  looking  at  me  as  if  you  were  trying  to  do  an  addition 
sum  !  He'll  have  some  money,  of  course.  The  Govern- 
ment are  going  to  give  him  two  hundred  a  year  for  three 
years  and  a  whole  thousand  pounds  after  that !  And  he 
will  look  out  for  a  responsible  job  at  once.  He  won't  be 
content  with  anything  small.  He  said  so  himself." 

"  If  I  were  you,  I  should  just  be  engaged,  and  wait," 
Victoria  counselled.  "  You  can  see  each  other  as  much  as 
you  want  to,  and  be  sure  of  yourselves  instead  of  rushing 
into  it." 
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Patsy  shook  her  head. 

"  When  two  people  are  absolutely  longing  for  each  other 
like  we  are  there's  no  sense  in  waiting,"  she  replied.  "  He 
wants  me  to  comfort  and  strengthen  him,  and  how  can  I 
do  that  unless  I'm  all  in  all  to  him  ?  You  see,  Vicky,  he 
wants  to  forget  this  trouble  about  leaving  the  Army,  in  his 
love  for  me  ;  and  a  man  like  Jack  isn't  a  cold-climate  lover 
with  a  temperature  that  stops  at  sixty  degrees,  temperate. 
He's  eighty  in  the  shade  now,  and  so  am  I.  I  could  no 
more  ask  him  to  be  patient  and  wait  a  little,  now  that  I 
know  he  wants  me,  any  more  than  I  could  plan  to  arrive  at 
a  railway  station  a  long  time  beforehand  to  catch  a  train. 
What  I  like  to  do  is  to  tear  down  the  platform  at  the  very 
last  minute  and  nip  in  as  the  guard  waves  his  flag.  That's 
how  we're  going  to  catch  our  love-train  to  Paradise — no 
return  tickets  issued.  Oh,  Vicky !  Is  my  face  shining 
with  glory  ?  I  feel  as  if  I  were  giving  off  sparks !  Isn't 
it  perfectly  wonderful  to  think  that  a  man  like  Jack,  who 
could  have  his  pick  of  women,  should  choose  just  a  girl 
like  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  Victoria  replied  decidedly.  "  It's  not  at  all 
wonderful,  Patsy.  Don't  you  think  you're  beautiful 
enough  for  any  man  ?  " 

"  Am  I  ?  "  asked  Patsy  modestly.     "  I  wonder  !  " 

Half  in  and  half  out  of  Victoria's  flame-coloured  frock, 
she  leant  forward  and  scrutinised  herself  in  the  inadequate 
mirror  on  the  dressing-table.  She  was  trying  to  see  herself 
as  Dudley  saw  her,  and  failing,  partly  because  the  light  was 
bad  and  the  glass  worse,  but  mainly  because  her  super- 
abundant looks  had  never  struck  her  personally  as  anything 
superlative 

She  turned  away  from  the  glass  after  a  copious  dust  over 
with  the  powder-puff. 
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"  I  don't  see  that  it's  much  of  a  bargain  for  him,"  she 
murmured.  "  He  will  give  me  his  own  dear  name,  and  all 
I've  got  to  bestow  upon  him  is  my  common  self." 

"  Isn't  that  everything  ?  "  asked  Victoria. 

Patsy  wriggled  a  ribbon  strap  over  a  soft  and  rounded 
shoulder. 

"  Well,  yes,  in  a  way,"  she  answered,  and  added  irrepres- 
sibly,  "  but  I  wish  I  were  a  Siamese  twin  !  " 


XXII 

VICTORIA'S  first  thought  when  she  met  Captain  Dudley 
that  night  was  that  Patsy  had  not  over-estimated  his  good 
looks  in  the  very  least.  He  certainly  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  she  had  ever  come  across.  More  than  that, 
she  had  to  admit  his  personal  charm,  first  as  Patsy's  lover 
and  secondly  as  their  host.  He  had  a  winning  manner,  a 
pleasant  air  with  those  who  served  which  assured  the  best 
attention,  and  for  his  two  girl  guests  a  fund  of  amusing 
small  talk,  which  she  noticed  improved  as  the  dinner  pro- 
gressed in  ratio  with  the  number  of  times  his  champagne 
glass  was  filled. 

Between  whiles,  she  was  subjecting  him  to  a  minute  and 
analytical  scrutiny,  and  gradually  and  reluctantly  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  did  not  like  him  so  much  as  she 
had  at  first  thought  she  was  going  to. 

Although  she  could  see  he  was  proud  of  Patsy  and 
admired  her  very  much,  he  still  had  eyes  for  other  women 
in  the  room.  Victoria  caught  them  straying  every  now 
and  then  upon  herself  as  well  as  the  fair  companions  of 
other  men  at  different  tables.  He  was  evidently  so  accus- 
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tomed  to  bestowing  and  attracting  attention  that  it  had 
become  second  nature  with  him  to  glance  around  for  fresh 
fields  to  conquer.  The  look  in  his  eyes  as  they  roved  was 
assured  and  careless.  So  were  some  of  the  things  he  said 
as  time  went  on  and  the  magnum  of  champagne  was  nearly 
emptied.  Victoria  found  herself  resenting  a  certain 
familiarity  he  put  into  his  tone  when  he  addressed  Patsy, 
whose  own  taking  individuality  seemed  swamped  by  his 
dominant  manhood.  Patsy's  cheeky  and  bright  manner 
was  almost  completely  obliterated  in  her  patent  admiration 
for  her  lover.  It  made  her  much  more  silent  than  usual. 
She  seemed  to  hang  on  his  words,  his  looks,  on  every  glance 
he  bent  upon  her.  Already  there  was  potential  surrender 
in  her  adoring  eyes.  It  was  plain  that  she  had  fallen  head 
over  ears  in  love  with  Dudley  in  a  far  more  thorough  fashion 
than  a  more  impressionable  girl  would  have  done.  Her 
very  immunity  up  till  now  in  affairs  of  the  heart  made  this 
first  affair  all  the  more  deep-reaching.  Love  was  new  to 
her.  She  was  living  in  a  world  of  her  own  and  on  a  plane 
that  Dudley  would  never  attain  to. 

Not  that  the  passion  that  inspired  Patsy  was  by  any 
means  a  novelty  to  Dudley.  Rightly  enough,  Victoria 
divined  that.  If  he  did  not  know  the  main  road  of  love — 
the  straight  and  fair  road  where  wedded  couples  may  walk 
in  honour  and  integrity — he  was  evidently  fairly  familiar 
with  the  bypaths.  .  .  .  Gradually  Victoria  began  to 
sense  things  about  him  that  disturbed  her.  He  was  not 
good  enough  for  Patsy,  she  decided.  She  was  not  even 
quite  sure  whether  he  was  a  gentleman.  There  were  cer- 
tain definite  lapses  from  good  taste  in  little  things  he  let  slip 
which  Patsy  never  noticed,  but  which  grated  on  Victoria. 

Mentally,  she  tried  to  make  excuses  for  him  by  arguing 
that  the  bad  news  he  had  received  as  well  as  the  natural 
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excitation  caused  by  his  engagement  to  Patsy  might  partly 
account  for  this  ;  but  as  the  evening  drew  to  an  end  she 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  slight  unrestraint  she 
disapproved  of,  and  which  had  not  been  so  plainly  in  evi- 
dence at  first,  was  evidently  natural  to  him  in  his  behaviour 
with  women  in  general. 

She  felt  annoyed  with  herself  because  she  could  not  like 
Patsy's  lover.  She  had  wanted  to  see  him  through  Patsy's 
eyes.  Instead  of  that  she  became  more  and  more  con- 
scious of  a  definite  distaste  for  him  and  an  uneasiness  in  his 
society.  She  was  thankful  they  would  be  getting  up  to  go 
soon .  She  thought  Dudley  had  taken  too  much  champagne. 
His  laugh  became  louder,  his  eyes  more  bold.  Why  couldn 't 
he  keep  them  on  Patsy  only,  and  be  entirely  devout  to  her 
at  any  rate  in  public  ?  It  was  such  a  lapse  of  good  manners 
to  stare  at  other  women. 

By  and  by,  after  one  of  these  roving  optical  excursions, 
he  made  a  remark  that  was  almost  startling  in  its  trans- 
parent self-conceit. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  he  said.  "  I've  been  looking  round,  and 
do  you  know  what  I've  decided  ?  Beauty  and  I  are  the 
best-looking  couple  in  the  room.  Don't  you  think  so, 
Miss  Bree  ?  " 

Victoria's  reply  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  polite 
snub. 

"  Patsy's  by  far  the  prettiest  girl,  but  I  haven't  noticed 
the  men.  Looks  don't  count  much  with  men — or  they 
oughtn't  to." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you  there,"  he  rejoined.  "  I've 
always  found  good  looks  a  tolerable  asset  myself — especially 
with  the  fair  sex,  eh,  Patsy  ?  "  For  a  moment  he  laid  his 
hand  possessively  over  Patsy's. 

"  Don't  be  conceited,"  Patsy  chided,  while  her  loving 
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eyes  patently  proclaimed  her  admiration.  "  It's  only  your 
red  hair  that  makes  people  look  at  you,  Jack." 

Dudley  laughed.  He  knew  as  well  as  Patsy  it  was  not 
his  auburn  hair  alone  that  made  women  and  even  men 
single  him  out.  He  knew  that  even  were  he  in  rags  people 
would  turn  to  look  at  him.  He  was  thoroughly  aware  of 
his  attraction,  so  much  so  that  he  liked  discussing  it. 

"  I  consider  looks  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
modities a  person  can  be  born  with,  myself,"  he  went  on. 
"  A  beautiful  woman  can  make  a  fortune  and  a  handsome 
man  can  marry  one.  Handsome  people  don't  have  to 
hack  a  way  for  themselves  like  the  plain  ones.  It's  usually 
made  for  them." 

"  Sometimes,"  Victoria  remarked  sagely,  "  it's  made  too 
easily  altogether.  I  think  people  were  meant  to  strive 
before  succeeding  in  this  world,  otherwise  their  characters 
suffer  in  so  many  ways." 

"  What  about  mine  ?  "  Again  Dudley  turned  the  dis- 
cussion upon  himself.  "  Until  yesterday,  when  I  had  that 
rotten  news  about  the  finish  to  my  Army  career,  I've  had 
things  made  pretty  smooth  for  me,  take  it  all  in  all.  Would 
you  say  my  character  was  the  worse  for  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  you  well  enough,"  she  evaded.  "  I  was 
only  talking  generally.  I  should  think  you  were  quite 
strong-minded  in  most  ways,  but  if  you  were  weak  at  all  it 
would  be — about  money." 

Dudley  pondered  her  words  a  little. 

"  Can't  say  I  follow  you  quite." 

"  Well,  I  should  say  you  were  very  fond  of  money " 

"  Who  isn't  ?  "  he  smiled. 

"  I  think  you  would  do  almost  anything  to  get  it." 

"  Help !  I  hope  you  don't  think  I'm  a  potential  mur- 
derer or  an  incipient  forger  ?  "  he  laughed. 
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But  Victoria  was  quite  serious. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  you'd  ever  do  anything  strictly 
dishonourable  or  wrong,"  she  replied.  "  I  didn't  mean 
that  at  all.  I  think  you  would  behave  foolishly  to  get  it, 
and  then  perhaps  lose  it  after  all." 

He  laughed  again. 

"  Well,  I'm  not  much  good  at  keeping  it,  if  that's  what 
you  mean.  It  has  a  habit  of  trickling  through  my  fingers. 
Money  was  made  to  be  spent,  in  my  opinion,  and  not 
hoarded.  We're  going  to  make  some  of  it  fly  together, 
aren't  we,  Beauty  ?  "  He  leant  towards  Patsy.  "  I 
think  we'll  spend  our  honeymoon  at  Deauville.  That's 
the  spot  for  this  time  of  year.  How  does  that  appeal  to 
you  ?  What's  the  matter  ?  Lost  something  ?  " 

With  a  look  of  consternation,  Patsy  was  regarding  her 
bare  wrist. 

"  Yes  ;  my  bracelet,"  she  answered.  "  I  had  it  on  when 
I  came  out.  I  wouldn't  lose  it  for  anything,  because  the 
chorus  in  one  of  the  panto's  I  was  in  subscribed  to  give  it 
to  me,  and  I  value  it." 

"  Was  it  a  birthday  present  ?  " 

"  No  ;  one  of  the  girls  caught  on  fire,  and  I  put  her  out. 
It  was  nothing  really." 

"  Were  you  hurt  ?  "  asked  Victoria,  who  had  not  heard 
of  Patsy's  valour  before,  because  it  was  the  very  last  thing 
she  would  have  thought  of  mentioning. 

"  I  only  burnt  my  arm  a  little.  I  had  a  heavenly  time 
in  hospital  for  a  week.  I  simply  must  find  that  bangle  ! 
I  might  have  dropped  it  in  the  cloak-room.  I'll  go  and 
see.  Wait  for  me,  you  two." 

She  got  up  and  went  off,  a  little  perturbed  at  the 
loss  of  the  trinket,  and  Victoria  and  Dudley  were  left 
alone. 
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Dudley  looked  after  Patsy,  and  then  transferred  his  gaze 
to  Victoria. 

"  Darling  girl,  isn't  she  !  "  he  said.  "  Plucky,  too,  I  bet. 
It's  just  the  sort  of  thing  she  would  do — get  burnt  herself 
putting  someone  else  out.  I  think  she'll  make  me  a  very 
good  wife,  don't  you  ?  " 

It  was  Victoria's  chance  of  plain  speaking.     She  seized  it. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  ask  yourself  whether  you 
will  make  her  a  good  husband  ?  "  she  asked.  "  You've 
won  the  best  girl  in  the  world.  Be  very  kind  to  her  !  " 

"  Of  course  I  shall  be  kind,"  he  answered.  "I'm  awfully 
taken  up  with  her.  I  shouldn't  give  her  the  chance  of 
marrying  me  if  I  weren't." 

Victoria  gasped. 

"  But,  good  gracious  !  "  she  exclaimed  involuntarily. 
"  Don't  you  realise  that  she's  giving  up  almost  everything 
in  marrying  you  ?  I  mean,  Patsy's  only  twenty.  And 
she's  lovely.  She  might  marry  anyone.  Chances  would 
be  sure  to  come." 

"  Very  likely,"  he  admitted.  "  That's  all  part  of  my 
argument  just  now  about  the  huge  asset  good  looks  are  to  a 
person.  It's  the  same  with  myself.  I  could  marry  a  very 
wealthy  girl,  too — several  wealthy  girls,  for  that  matter — 
if  I  liked,  any  day  of  the  week.  We've  both  chosen  the 
loaf  of  bread  and  the  flask  of  wine." 

Victoria  coloured.    She  began  to  feel  annoyed. 

"  Yes  ;  but  can't  you  see  it's  different  ?  "  she  argued. 
"  Because  you're  a  man  you  ought  to  want  much  more 
than  that  for  Patsy.  Surely  you  would  like  to  feel  sure  of 
being  able  to  support  her  comfortably  ?  " 

"  So  I  shall,  if  things  pan  out  all  right,"  he  told  her 
unconcernedly.  "  In  any  case,  I'm  not  taking  her  away 
from  a  luxurious  home,  so  that  she  won't  miss  anything. 
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Of  course  I  shall  look  after  her  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
Do  you  doubt  me  ?  " 

Victoria  set  down  her  coffee  cup. 

"  I  don't  doubt  you  mean  well  now,"  she  answered, 
"  but  I  don't  think  you  look  on  it  as  a  really  serious  step, 
and  it  is — for  Patsy.  She  doesn't  think  of  marriage 
lightly." 

"  Neither  do  I.  I  realise  I'm  tying  myself  up,  doing  for 
myself  in  a  way  ;  but  it's  only  fair  to  Beauty  because  she's 
not  the  sort  of  girl  to  trifle  with.  I  thought  she  might  be 
at  first,  but  I  soon  found  out  that  I  was  wrong.  That's 
when  I  began  to  really  respect  her  :  so  much  so  that  until 
I  heard  I  wasn't  going  back  to  India  I  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  see  her  any  more." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Victoria's  tongue  to  reply  that,  all 
things  considered,  it  might  have  been  better  for  Patsy  if  he 
had  stuck  to  that  decision,  but  she  suddenly  noticed  that 
his  eyes  and  attention  were  diverted  by  a  woman  who, 
about  to  leave  a  table  with  her  cavalier,  had  to  pass  them 
on  her  way  out.  Dudley  stared  at  her  boldly,  and  she, 
preceding  her  companion,  returned  his  gaze  with  a  faint 
uplift  and  lowering  of  experienced  eyes.  Evidently 
Dudley  derived  the  last  ounce  of  satisfaction  from  the 
tribute. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  he  remarked  to  Victoria,  "  what  a  striking- 
looking  creature  !  Did  you  notice  her  ?  Come  to  think 
of  it,  London's  full  of  fine-looking  women  and  girls  wherever 
one  goes  or  looks — in  society  or  shops,  on  the  stage  and  in 
the  street — a  perfect  feast  to  the  eye,  especially  nowadays, 
when  they  paint  up.  I  like  paint  and  scent.  It  makes 
girls  more  alluring.  I  believe  you  disapprove  of  me,  don't 
you  ?  "  he  added,  a  little  abruptly,  as  Victoria  frowned. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  ask  me  that.     I  certainly  think 
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when  you  are  with  Patsy  you  ought  not  to  look  round  at 
every  one  else,"  she  replied  candidly. 

He  accepted  the  rebuke  with  perfect  good  temper. 
"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  help  that.  Because  I'm  going 
to  be  married,  and  after  I  am  married,  you  surely  don't 
suppose  I  shall  give  up  looking  at  or  wanting  to  speak  to 
some  particularly  pretty  girl  ?  Why,  I  simply  couldn't 
help  it !  " 

"  I  think  one  pretty  girl  who  loves  you  as  Patsy  does 
ought  to  be  enough,"  she  answered  coldly.  "  And  here  she 
is.  She's  found  her  bangle,  too.  I'm  so  glad." 

Patsy  joined  them,  full  of  apologies  for  having  been  so 
long  and  relief  at  having  recovered  her  bracelet.  They 
left  the  restaurant  a  few  minutes  later,  and  wound  up  the 
evening  at  a  theatre. 

All  the  while  Patsy  looked  unspeakably  happy.  Most 
of  the  tune  she  held  Dudley's  hand  in  the  darkness.  His 
very  nearness  was  giving  her  unutterable  joy.  As  she  sat 
next  to  him,  her  bare  shoulder  touching  his  black  coat,  she 
was  charged  and  brimming  over  with  the  physical  mag- 
netism he  diffused.  In  lesser  or  greater  degree,  according 
to  their  natures,  other  women  within  Dudley's  radius  were 
conscious  of  this  same  magnetism.  Wherever  he  went 
bright  eyes  would  glance  and  lower  or  covertly  smile  and 
then  invite.  .  .  .  Only  Victoria  seemed  quite  imper- 
vious. .  .  . 

Patsy  noticed  she  was  very  quiet,  and  wondered  if  she 
was  tired.  Dudley  came  as  far  as  Hyacinth  Street  with 
them  after  the  theatre,  so  that  not  until  they  actually 
reached  Patsy's  room  were  the  two  girls  alone  together. 

Happily  singing  beneath  her  breath,  Patsy  lit  the  gas. 
She  was  longing  to  hear  Victoria's  expressed  opinion  about 
her  lover.  Never  for  a  moment  had  it  occurred  to  her  that 
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Victoria  could  disapprove  of  him,  least  of  all  not  like 
him.  .  .  . 

She  sat  down  on  the  bed-edge  and  kicked  off  her  shoes. 

"  How  I  enjoyed  every  minute  !  "  she  declared.  "  I 
hope  you  have,  too,  Vicky.  Why  were  you  so  quiet  ?  Do 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  my  Jack !  Isn't  he  a  perfect 
dear  ?  And  wouldn't  you  trust  your  whole  life's  happiness 
in  his  hands,  just  like  I'm  going  to  ?  " 

Victoria  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  Then,  because 
she  really  cared  for  Patsy,  her  true  feelings  came  to  the 
surface  and  welled  up  and  found  expression. 

"  Not  my  happiness — or  yours,"  she  answered  with 
pleading  in  her  voice.  "  I  hate  to  say  it,  but  I  can't  help 
it  because  I  feel  so  absolutely  sure  of  it.  He  isn't  worthy 
of  you,  dear !  You'll  never  be  happy  if  you  marry  him. 
Can't  you  see,  he  is  the  man  who  will  ride  over  your  heart 
in  his  Juggernaut  car  !  Oh,  Patsy,  give  him  up  1  " 


XXIII 

ALMOST  as  soon  as  she  had  made  it,  Victoria  regretted  her 
earnest  appeal  to  Patsy,  because  instantly  but  impercep- 
tibly it  seemed  to  place  a  slight  barrier  between  them. 
Patsy,  after  one  swift  look  of  disappointment,  answered 
briefly  that  nothing  on  earth  would  induce  her  to  give  up 
her  lover.  The  truth  of  it  was,  that  there  were  no  half 
measures  about  Patsy.  For  weal  or  woe,  she  had  bestowed 
her  heart  and  thrown  the  whole  of  an  ardent  nature  into 
the  transaction.  Had  Dudley  been  sick,  she  would  have 
ministered  to  him  ;  or  even  in  prison,  visited  him. 

"  It's  no  good,  Vicky,"  she  replied  quietly.    "I'm  sorry 
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you  don't  think  he's  as  nice  as  he  is,  but  he's  more  than 
good  enough  for  me.  Don't  let's  spoil  our  last  few  days 
together  by  arguing  about  it.  We  can  talk  about  other 
things,  can't  we  ?  " 

And  they  had  left  it  like  that,  with  Victoria  worried  and 
uneasy  on  her  friend's  behalf  and  Patsy  a  little  damped  and 
hurt  by  Victoria's  disapproval,  but  far  too  full  of  anticipa- 
tory delight  to  be  acutely  affected  by  it ;  only  it  had  brought 
into  existence  this  temporary  atmosphere  of  reserve  upon 
the  one  all-vital  subject. 

Early  the  next  day,  before  ten  o'clock,  Patsy  presented 
herself  at  Lottie  Lee's  flat.  She  was  in  a  slight  panic  in 
case  the  star  might  be  annoyed  at  the  importunate  visit  of 
"  one  of  the  crowd,"  at  her  private  address,  although  from 
the  little  she  had  seen  of  her  she  did  not  think  that 
Lottie  Lee  could  be  very  stand-offish  or  inaccessible. 
In  that  assumption,  as  it  happened,  she  was  perfectly 
right. 

The  servant  who  departed  with  Patsy's  card  and  message 
returned  in  a  few  minutes,  to  say  that  Miss  Lee  would  see 
her  if  she  did  not  mind  waiting  while  she  finished  dressing, 
and  showed  her  into  a  flower-filled,  sunlit  morning-room, 
where  another  visitor,  a  man,  was  also  waiting  and  reading  a 
morning  paper.  Patsy  deduced  rightly  that  the  Vauxhall 
limousine  with  a  coronet  on  the  panels  which  she  had 
noticed  drawn  up  outside  was  his,  and  that  he  must  be 
Lord  Bramshaw,  the  special  friend  with  whose  name 
Lottie's  was  always  coupled.  As  she  came  in,  he  lowered 
his  paper  for  one  moment  to  look  at  her,  and  she  instantly 
liked  his  rather  grave,  clean-shaven  and  kind  face.  It  was 
the  type  of  face  that  reminded  her  of  a  physician's.  She 
could  imagine  that  if  one  were  ill  and  had  all  sorts  of  alarm- 
ing pains,  it  would  be  very  nice  to  be  reassured  about  them 
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by  a  man  like  this.    He  looked  so  gentle  and  strong  and 
understanding. 

The  next  moment  she  could  have  laughed  at  herself, 
because  of  course  she  knew  he  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  doctoring  and  was  simply  a  wealthy  and,  she  sup- 
posed, idle  peer  of  the  realm — the  first  real  aristocrat  with 
whom  she  had  ever  been  at  quite  such  close  quarters. 

Afterwards,  as  he  continued  to  read,  she  went  on  taking 
stock  of  the  figure  holding  the  newspaper.  He  had  nice 
feet  and  lovely  shoes  and  well-shaped  hands,  and  his 
clothes  were  quiet  and  beautifully  cut.  He  looked  "  just 
right,"  she  decided,  from  top  to  toe.  He  was  not  hand- 
some in  the  sense  that  Dudley  was,  whose  looks  were  almost 
fatal  to  women,  but  attractive  in  a  totally  different 
way.  He  looked  the  sort  of  man  who  would  be  a  tender 
lover  or  a  very  steadfast  friend.  Patsy  wondered  which  he 
was  to  Lottie.  Stage  tattle  said  the  former,  but  Patsy 
had  an  open  mind.  At  any  rate,  she  felt  convinced  he  was 
not  the  type  of  man  usually  to  be  found  hanging  round  stage 
doors  or  in  attendance  upon  actresses  in  general. 

By  and  by  he  put  his  paper  down. 

"  Do  you  mind  if  I  smoke  ?  "  he  said. 

Patsy  nodded  permission  at  once. 

"  Please  do.  It  will  pass  the  time  if  you're  waiting  for 
Miss  Lee,  because  I'm  going  to  see  her  first,"  she  said. 

He  lit  up. 

"  That's  ah1  right.  I'm  not  in  a  hurry,"  he  replied. 
"  I  usually  come  round  fairly  early,  because  Miss  Lee  likes 
a  drive  before  rehearsal — when  she's  feeling  well  enough, 
that  is." 

"  Well  enough  ?  "  inquired  Patsy  quickly.  "  Why,  isn't 
she  always  well  ?  " 

Her  own  health  was  always  so  rude  that  the  idea  of 
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anyone  being  otherwise  than  robust  filled  her  with  concern 
at  once. 

"  She's  not  particularly  strong,  that's  all,"  Lord  Bram- 
shaw  answered.  "  She  has  terrible  headaches,  and  they 
leave  her  feeling  very  washed  out." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sorry !  "  Patsy  was  instantly  sympathetic. 
"  Has  she  a  bad  headache  now,  do  you  think  ?  I  ought 
not  to  trouble  her  if  she  has." 

"  She  wasn't  very  well  yesterday,  but  she  sent  word 
down  just  before  you  came  that  she  would  like  a  drive, 
so  I  expect  she  feels  up  to  seeing  you,"  Lord  Bramshaw 
said.  "  I  should  certainly  wait,  especially  if  it's  anything 
important." 

"  It  is  very  important — to  me,"  Patsy  replied.  "  I'm 
Miss  Lee's  understudy,  and  I'm  in  the  chorus  of  the 
'  Cabaret  Kid,'  as  well,  and  I  want  a  few  days  off,  to  get 
married.  I  was  going  to  ask  her  to  speak  to  the  manager 
for  me." 

"  I'm  sure  she  will.  But  do  you  want  to  leave  the 
company  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  Not  this  tour.  I  shall  go  on  acting."  Patsy 
coloured  like  a  rose.  "  My  boy  is  a  disbanded  officer — I 
mean,"  she  corrected  herself,  as  Lord  Bramshaw's  eyebrows 
elevated  slightly,  "  his  regiment  is  just  disbanded.  He 
was  a  captain  in  the  Gurkhas,  and  he  simply  loved  his 
work,  and  now  he  has  to  find  another  job ;  but  in  the 
meantime  we're  getting  married,  and  as  soon  as  we  can 
we  shall  have  a  home  and  live  together." 

"  Naturally.  Married  life  under  any  other  conditions 
would  be  rather  unsatisfying,  I  should  think,"  Lord 
Bramshaw  hazarded.  "  Don't  you  like  the  idea  of  giving 
up  the  stage  ?  " 

"  Like  it  ?  "  Patsy  echoed.    "  Why,  I  long  for  it  1  " 
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Her  voice  sounded  heartfelt.  "  I've  never  been  keen  on 
the  life  myself.  I've  had  too  much  of  it — ever  since  I  was 
a  kid.  Why,  I  was  born  in  a  theatre  dressing-room  !  I 
don't  want  to  die  in  one,  if  I  can  help  it." 

He  smiled. 

"  You  don't  look  in  the  least  like  dying  now." 

"  I  know."  Patsy  smiled  too.  "  I  feel  very  much  like 
living.  I'm  so  wildly  happy ;  but,  all  the  same,  death 
comes  to  every  one  of  us  in  the  end.  I  sometimes  think 
about  it.  Don't  you  ?  " 

Lord  Bramshaw  was  becoming  interested  in  Patsy.  Her 
originality  was  as  fresh  as  her  delightful  appearance.  She 
looked  very  intelligent,  too  ;  and  yet,  in  her  unstudied 
way  of  speaking  she  showed  herself  an  innately  simple  girl. 

"  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  have,"  he  replied.  "  What 
makes  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  like  thinking  and  speculating  about  life  and 
death  and  serious  subjects,"  she  told  him.  "  I'm  always 
wondering  about  all  sorts  of  things — what  it  will  feel  like 
the  first  time  I  write  my  new  name  ;  how  I  shall  glory  in 
the  moment  when  I  look  on  my  first  baby's  face  ;  what 
it  will  be  like  to  have  a  grandchild,  later  on  ;  and  if  I 
shall  be  able  to  die  in  a  pleasant  room  with  the  windows 
wide  open,  so  that  my  spirit  can  fly  out  at  once  ;  and 
whether  anyone  ever  will  be  good  enough  to  have  me 
cremated  when  it's  over,  and  scatter  my  ashes  somewhere 
right  in  the  sun.  I  do  love  sunshine,  don't  you  ?  I  can't 
bear  the  idea  of  shade  or  damp." 

"  You're  a  very  quaint  person,"  Lord  Bramshaw  smiled. 
"  I  think  Lottie  would  like  to  talk  to  you." 

"  Would  she  ?     Perhaps  I  shall  get  to  know  her  on  tour," 
Patsy  said.     "  Only  stars  don't  generally  mix  with  the 
crowd." 
xo 
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Lord  Bramshaw  was  considering  her  rather  intently. 

"  Is  your  husband  going  to  travel  with  you  ?  "  he  asked, 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  will  be  able  to,  if  he's  looking  out 
for  an  important  job,"  she  answered.  "  If  we're  near 
London  sometimes  he  may  come  down  to  see  me.  I  shall 
have  to  exist  most  of  the  time  without  him."  She  sighed. 
"  It  will  be  just  existing,  that's  all." 

"  Well,  I  wonder  if  you'd  care  to  travel  with  Miss  Lee  ? 
I'll  explain  to  you,"  Lord  Bramshaw  said.  "  Up  till  last 
month  she  has  lived  with  a  relative  of  whom  she  was  very 
fond,  who  always  travelled  with  her ;  but  unfortunately 
this  lady  has  died  and  Miss  Lee  is  consequently  alone  and 
depressed." 

"  I'd  love  it !  "  answered  Patsy.  "  But  I  couldn't 
manage  the  hotel  bills,"  she  added. 

"  That  would  be  arranged,  because  you  would  be  Miss 
Lee's  companion  as  well  as  her  understudy,"  he  told  her. 
"  May  I  mention  it  to  her  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  may !  Why  it  would  be  simply  lovely 
for  me,"  Patsy  accepted  eagerly. 

"  And  you  would  look  after  her  ?  Especially  when  she 
has  these  bad  headaches  or  is  feeling  down  ?  You  see, 
Miss  Lee  has  been  a  very  close  friend  of  mine  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  deeply  attached  to  her."  Lord  Bramshaw 
hesitated.  "  If  I  were  in  the  fortunate  position  of  being 
her  husband  I  could  look  after  her  myself.  We're  becoming 
rather  confidential,  are  we  not  ?  " 

Patsy  nodded. 

"  You  can  say  anything  you  like  to  me.  I  don't  talk," 
she  said.  "  If  you  love  Miss  Lee,  why  doesn't  she  marry 
you  ?  "  she  asked  naively. 

"  Because  she  is  already  married  and  extremely  attached 
to  a  husband  who  does  not  live  with  her,"  he  replied  briefly. 
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"  Sometimes  life  is  rather  complex,  you  know.  It  doesn't 
all  dovetail  in  like  stereotyped  fiction,  with  a  prize  for 
everybody  and  all  the  right  pairs  happily  mated." 

"  No  ;  it's  a  mix-up  really,"  Patsy  agreed.  "  More 
especially  in  the  Ginger- Jar.  I've  discovered  that.  The 
Ginger- Jar  is  my  name  for  the  stage,"  she  went  on.  "  It 
doesn't  need  much  explaining,  does  it  ?  Well,  marriages 
in  the  Ginger- Jar  generally  end  up  disastrously  if  both  the 
people  are  stage  folk.  Actors  and  actresses  never  seem  to 
be  able  to  cleave  together  like  other  people.  Often,  even 
after  years  and  years,  you'll  read  of  differences  and  separa- 
tions and  re-marriages.  I  think  it's  a  great  pity.  Is  Miss 
Lee's  husband  on  the  stage  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I  dare  say  you've  heard  of  Pat  Wrexford  ?  " 

Patsy  had.  Wrexford  was  one  of  the  cleverest  comedy 
actors  on  the  English  stage,  but  he  had  wrecked  a  brilliant 
career  by  the  extreme  publicity  that  had  beat  upon  his 
many  love-affairs.  At  the  moment,  refused  a  landing  in 
America  and  reluctant  to  show  his  nose  in  England,  because 
of  his  dalliance  with  the  foolish  daughter  of  a  well-known 
and  justly  irate  personage,  he  was  cooling  his  heels  in 
Paris.  Wrexford's  reputation  was  not  an  enviable  or  a 
pretty  one. 

"  Well,  that's  whom  she's  married  to,"  Lord  Bramshaw 
said.  "  Now  you  can  understand  why  she  is  not  a  happy 
woman.  So,  if  she  wants  you  to  travel  with  her,  be  a 
good  friend  to  her,  won't  you  ?  "  he  added. 

Patsy  leant  forward  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  You  can  be  absolutely  sure  of  that,"  she  answered. 
"  I  love  looking  after  people.  But  there  !  "  she  added. 
"  She  may  not  care  for  me  to  be  with  her.  It's  only  your 
idea,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Lord  Bramshaw  took  her  hand  in  a  firm,  kind  grasp. 
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"  I  feel  sure  she'll  want  you  when  she's  had  a  talk  with 
you,"  he  answered.  "  When  you  come  back  from  your 
honeymoon,  if  you're  willing  and  haven't  made  other  plans, 
we  must  see  if  we  can  fix  it  up." 


XXIV 

Miss  LEE  received  Patsy  hi  a  little  boudoir  which  led  out 
of  her  bedroom — a  very  dainty  room  indeed,  panelled  in 
white  and  hung  with  apple-green  silk,  with  painted  Hepple- 
white  furniture  and  old  pictures  in  delicately  carved  gilt 
frames.  Her  flat  was  one  of  the  daintiest  in  London,  and 
though  small,  it  was  full  of  treasures  which  Lord  Bramshaw, 
who  was  a  connoisseur,  had  bestowed  upon  her  from  time 
to  time.  Patsy's  eyes  drank  in  the  restful  air  of  grace  and 
luxury  and  taste  on  every  hand.  Most  people  would  have 
said  that  Lottie  was  a  very  lucky  girl  indeed. 

But  the  first  thing  that  struck  Patsy  when  she  saw  the 
star,  now  elegantly  dressed  but  minus  any  facial  decoration, 
was  that  Lottie  Lee  had  long  left  first  youth  behind  her. 
Up  till  now  she  had  taken  her  for  twenty-four  or  five,  but 
now,  without  make-up  of  any  kind,  she  looked  years  older. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  not  yet  twenty-eight,  but 
delicate  health  and  trouble  had  aged  her,  so  that  she  dared 
not  have  been  seen  in  public  without  the  artistic  make-up 
which  lent  her  a  fictitious  freshness. 

"  Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  dear,"  she  greeted  Patsy. 
"  I  was  having  my  bath  when  you  called.  I  thought  you 
might  be  in  a  hurry,  so  I've  left  my  face  out.  Don't  I 
look  like  a  corpse  after  an  extra  bad  headache  and  without 
my  paint  ?  You  won't  know  me  again  though,  when  you 
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see  me  at  rehearsal  and  I've  pinked  my  cheeks  and  made 
up  my  eyes  and  lips  !  Now,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? 
You're  my  understudy,  aren't  you  ?  I  thought  I  knew 
your  face.  I  don't  suppose  you'll  get  much  chance  of 
playing  my  part,  because  I  never  miss  a  performance  if  I 
can  help  it,  even  if  I'm  ill.  I  couldn't  exist  if  I  didn't  act. 
It's  the  only  time  I  live,  these  days.  Work  is  a  tremendous 
help  to  a  lonely  heart,  isn't  it  ?  But  there  !  "  she  broke 
off.  "  I  don't  know  what  I'm  talking  about  lonely  hearts 
for,  because  you  look  such  a  happy  creature.  It's  one  of 
the  first  things  I  noticed  about  you ;  only  it's  more  so 
to-day.  Are  you  in  love  ?  " 

Patsy  nodded. 

"  I'm  engaged,  yes.  I  want  five  days  off,  from  Satur- 
day," she  said.  "  Can  you  arrange  it  for  me  with  Mr. 
Homus  ?  My  boy  and  I  want  to  get  married.  I  promise 
to  be  back  on  Friday  without  fail,  for  the  last  rehearsals 
before  the  tour  begins." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Lottie  easily.  "I'll  fix  that  for 
you.  I'll  speak  to  Lord  Bramshaw,  and  he'll  make  it 
right  with  Homus.  By  the  way,  isn't  Lord  Bramshaw 
waiting  for  me  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Patsy.  "  I  met  him.  We  had  a 
little  talk."  She  hesitated.  "  He  was  wondering  if  I 
should  be  any  use  to  you  on  tour — to  be  a  companion  to 
you.  I'd  love  to  come,  if  you'd  like  me,"  she  volunteered 
eagerly. 

"  Of  course  I  should  like  you,"  Miss  Lee  replied  without 
hesitation.  "  But  you  probably  wouldn't  want  to  spend 
your  spare  time  with  a  woman  who  hardly  ever  rests. 
And  I  can't  bear  sleeping  alone  either.  My  thoughts  drive 
me  mad,  and  then  I  must  have  someone  to  talk  to.  Lord 
Bramshaw  is  so  fond  of  me  that,  when  he  made  that 
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suggestion  to  you  he  probably  didn't  realise  that  I'm  rather 
a  trial." 

"  You  wouldn't  be  a  trial  to  me,"  Patsy  assured  her. 
"  I  can  wake  up  and  talk  to  you  as  often  as  you  like, 
because  I  can  always  go  to  sleep  again  at  a  minute's  notice. 
It's  a  habit  I  have." 

"  So  could  I  once,"  the  other  answered ;  "  in  the  far- 
away days  when  I  was  young  and  happy.  That  was  a 
hundred  years  ago,  before  I  met — Pat."  She  sighed. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  new  husband  ? 
Isn't  he  going  to  live  with  you  ?  " 

Patsy  shook  her  head. 

"  Not  this  tour.  He  must  look  for  work.  Then  I  shall 
leave  the  stage,  I  hope." 

"  And  are  you  very  fond  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  love  him  more  than  anyone  in  the  whole  world," 
declared  Patsy  simply. 

"  And  you've  known  him — how  long  ?  " 

"  I've  met  him  four  times.     We  were  engaged  the  third." 

"  That's  very  quick  work,  isn't  it  ?  Almost  as  quick 
as  my  marriage  to  Pat."  Miss  Lee's  smile  was  reminiscent 
and  sad.  "  He  proposed  the  first  day  I  met  him.  It  was 
love  at  first  sight.  I  wouldn't  listen  to  anyone.  We  were 
married  the  same  week.  Lord  Bramshaw  was  Pat's  best 
man,  and  that's  how  I  first  met  him.  Pat  was  in  Society 
before  he  was  on  the  stage." 

"  And  were  you  happy  ?  " 

"  Happy  ?  It  was  more  than  that !  Pat  made  it 
heaven.  I  suppose  it  came  easy  to  him — he  was  used  to 
honeymoons.  He  had  had  three  wives  before  me.  I  made 
the  fourth,  and  he  was  only  thirty  then.  And  if  I  freed 
him  to-morrow  there  would  be  five,  I  expect.  His  path 
is  strewn  with  women's  hearts.  Women  adore  him  so. 
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They  never  leave  him  alone.  I  don't  blame  him  altogether 
— men  being  what  they  are.  I'd  forgive  him  to-morrow 
if  he'd  come  back  to  me." 

"  And  wouldn't  he  ?  " 

"  He  might — for  a  tune  ;  but  he  wouldn't  promise  to 
give  the  others  up.  He'd  stray  again.  I've  given  up  the 
stage  and  made  a  home  for  him  more  times  than  I  care  to 
count,  and  hoped  for  the  best ;  but  he  never  stayed.  He 
would  go  away  for  a  week-end  and  never  come  back. 
Only  Lord  Bramshaw  knows  what  I've  suffered.  He's 
the  best  friend  I've  got." 

"  And  he  loves  you  ?  "  said  Patsy. 

"  Yes  .  .  .  and  in  exchange  what  can  I  give  him  ? 
The  husk  of  a  heart  that  is  pining  for  someone  else  !  He 
ought  to  marry,  but  he  never  will  while  I'm  alive.  He's 
good  and  kind,  but  there's  nothing  in  it  for  him.  People 
talk,  of  course.  Rumour  says  all  sorts  of  things  about  us  ; 
but  rumour  doesn't  happen  to  be  correct.  Bramshaw 
would  marry  me  to-morrow  if  I  would  divorce  Pat,  but  he 
knows  I'll  never  do  that  or  even  give  Pat  cause,  in  case  he 
ever  wanted  to  come  back  to  me — for  good.  .  .  ." 

Patsy  was  thoughtful.    Then  she  said  : 

"  I  think  you  and  I  must  be  rather  alike — in  ways  of 
loving.  If  my  Jack  were  like  your  Pat,  I — I  expect  I 
should  have  to  go  on  caring  for  him  just  the  same.  Women 
have  spoilt  him,  too  ;  but  he  does  love  me,  and  he  says 
he'll  be  faithful  to  me  all  his  life.  I  think  it  would  break 
my  heart  if  he  weren't,"  she  added.  "  Look  ! "  She 
opened  a  little  locket  on  the  long  moiri  ribbon  round  her 
neck.  "  This  is  just  a  snapshot  of  himself  he  gave  me 
yesterday.  It's  not  very  distinct,  but  you  can  see  how 
handsome  he  is." 

Lottie  looked  at  it. 
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"  Tall ;  slim  ;  fair  hair,  probably  curly  at  the  temples  ; 
and  a  mouth  that  would  make  you  think  of  kisses  directly 
you  looked  at  it,  even  if  you  were  a  nun,"  she  commented. 
"  Grey  eyes  or  hazel,  with  specks  of  green  in  them — no, 
possibly  his  are  blue " 

"  Have  you  met  him  ?  "  Patsy  asked,  a  little  startled 
because  the  description  fitted  Dudley  so  well. 

"  No,  dear  .  .  .  I'm  describing  Pat.  He's  very  like 
your  Jack.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  is  a  type ;  who  knows  ? 
You  can  be  sure  of  one  thing.  He  will  teach  you  all  about 
love.  He  will  put  all  the  keys  of  heaven  in  your  hand, 
and  you  will  realise  you  have  never  lived  before.  Also, 
that  if  you  continued  at  that  particular  pitch  you  would 
die  of  sheer  bliss  inside  a  week.  That's  why  it  can't 
last.  .  .  .  These  men  !  I  wonder  why  they  were  sent 
into  the  world  ?  Are  they  gods — or  demons  ?  " 

She  dropped  her  head  on  her  hands.  In  a  little  while 
she  looked  up,  her  lips  quivering  pathetically. 

"  My  dear,  don't  take  any  notice  of  my  stupid  talk  ! 
I'm  always  soppy  after  a  particularly  bad  go  of  headache. 
I  dare  say  your  boy  is  a  perfect  dear  and  will  make  you 
the  very  best  of  husbands.  One  can't  go  by  a  photograph. 
What  day  did  you  say  you  are  going  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  On  Monday,  if  Mr.  Homus  will  let  me  have  those  five 
days  off." 

"  He  will.     I  can  promise  you  that." 

Suddenly  Wrexford's  wife  stood  up,  and  leaning  forward 
put  her  arms  round  Patsy  and  kissed  her. 

"  When  we  meet  next  week,  you'll  be  a  woman,"  she 
said.  "  To-day  I'm  talking  to  you  from  the  other  side  of 
the  bank.  Afterwards  we  shall  stand  together,  united  by 
that  experience  which  makes  so  little  difference  to  a  man 
but  which  changes  a  girl's  whole  life  for  evermore.  If 
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only  "they  understood  that !  If  only  they  realised  what 
they  take — would  they  love  us  more  ?  But  there  isn't  a 
man  in  the  world  who  realises  what  a  woman  gives  in 
marriage.  That's  why  it's  so  much  wiser  to  keep  some- 
thing back  if  you  can.  Love  something  else  more  than 
just  one  man — a  child,  or  even  a  dog  !  Otherwise  there 
may  come  a  day — I  think  it  is  a  day  that  comes  to  every 
woman  who  is  fated  to  love  an  unworthy  man — when  you 
realise  that  there  is  nothing  left  of  you  except  a  heart  in 
two  pieces ;  no  shreds  of  pride,  nothing  to  cover  yourself 
up  with  even,  except  paint  and  powder  and  bloom  out  of 
a  beauty  specialist's  jar.  And  keep  your  pride,  dear. 
Don't  let  him  guess — don't  let  any  man  guess — that  all 
your  happiness  depends  on  him,"  she  counselled.  "  Never 
let  him  see  you  looking  tired  or  haggard,  or  even  not  so 
pretty.  Always  be  at  your  smiling  best !  Most  men  like 
to  think  of  their  women  as  toys  and  dolls.  They're  awfully 
primitive.  They've  never  progressed  since  Adam.  .  .  . 
Only  a  few  are  solid  gold  right  through,  and  those  one 
generally  rewards  by  liking  only,  because  one  can't  give 
twice  what  one  has  lost  for  ever  once  !  Here  endeth  all 
the  lessons  !  "  She  finished  her  harangue  with  a  laugh 
and  pushed  Patsy  from  her.  "  Run  away  to  your  lover 
and  be  adored,  and  on  your  way  downstairs  will  you  look 
in  and  tell  Lord  Bramshaw  that  I  shall  be  down  in  ten 
minutes  now,  when  I've  made  up  my  face  for  the  day  !  " 


XXV 

AFTER  luncheon    and   rehearsal   Patsy   met  Dudley  by 
appointment  outside  the  stage  door. 
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Outwardly,  at  any  rate,  he  seemed  to  have  thrown  off 
the  acute  depression  of  yesterday.  Patsy  liked  the  rakish 
angle  at  which  he  wore  his  hat.  She  approved  of  the  note 
of  colour  imparted  by  a  rosebud  in  his  buttonhole.  Her 
knowledge  of  men's  fashions  was  not  sufficiently  educated 
to  appreciate  that  Dudley  was  sartorially  just  a  shade  too 
"  smart "  for  the  best  taste,  as  epitomised  in  Lord  Bram- 
shaw's  more  restrained  but  correct  style  of  dressing  and 
wearing  his  clothes. 

Happily  she  skipped  into  step  beside  him. 

"  It's  all  arranged,  Jack.  I  saw  Lottie  Lee— our  '  star.' 
She  spoke  to  the  stage  manager  for  me,  and  I've  got 
Saturday  till  Friday  off." 

"  Splendid  !  "  Dudley  declared.  "  Then,  first  thing 
to-morrow,  I'll  see  about  the  special  licence  and  we'll  be 
married  on  Monday.  Now  for  the  engagement  ring, 
Beauty ;  and  then  your  trousseau.  I've  cashed  a  cheque 
and  I'm  bulging  with  notes.  You  can  imagine  you're 
marrying  a  millionaire,  if  you  like." 

"  Anyone  would  believe  you  were  one,  if  they  didn't 
know,"  Patsy  replied,  with  an  admiring  upward  look  at  him. 
"  I  love  your  clothes,  Jack  !  You  look  so  posh  to-day." 

Dudley  cast  a  gratified  eye  upon  his  reflection  in  a  shop 
window  as  they  passed. 

"  Well,  I'm  keen  on  good  cut  and  colour  myself,"  he 
replied.  "  But  I've  wondered  since  I  chose  it  whether 
this  check  isn't  a  bit  too  pronounced.  Still,  I'm  tall  and 
can  cany  it  off." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  the  rosebud  out  of  his  coat  and 
cast  it  aside.  It  happened  to  fall  at  Patsy's  feet,  and  she 
stooped  and  picked  it  up  at  once. 

"  Oh,  poor  little  rosebud  !  "  she  reproached.  "  What  a 
shame  to  throw  it  away !  " 
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"  It  isn't  fresh.  I've  worn  it  since  this  morning. 
It's  going  yellow  at  the  edges.  Don't  keep  it, 
Beauty." 

Patsy  pinned  the  bud  into  her  frock. 

"  It'll  revive  when  I  put  it  in  water,"  she  said.  "  I  hope 
you  won't  throw  me  away  like  that  when  I'm  going  yellow 
at  the  edges — in  other  words,  grey  and  old  !  " 

He  drew  her  arm  through  his. 

"  I  shall  get  rid  of  you  long  before  that,"  he  replied 
jokingly.  "  I  never  want  to  think  of  you  as  anything 
much  over  twenty,  Beauty.  You  must  stay  just  as  you 
are  now  always." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  No  one  remains  as  they  are,  even  for  a  minute.  We're 
all  going  on,  but  we  grow  old  together." 

He  laughed  lightly. 

"  Don't  mention  the  word,  Beauty.  I  hope  I  shall  die 
long  before  I  begin  to  fade  into  the  sere  and  yellow. 
Imagine  looking  in  the  glass  one  morning  and  seeing — 
age  !  " 

The  bare  idea  seemed  to  appal  him  almost  as  much  as 
if  he  had  been  a  vain  and  beautiful  woman  ;  but  to  Patsy 
the  prospect  of  advancing  years  had  an  almost  soothing 
aspect. 

"  One  doesn't  notice  it,  I  expect.  It's  so  gradual,"  she 
remarked  comfortably.  "  Oh,  Jack  !  "  she  deprecated,  as 
Dudley  paused  outside  the  window  of  a  well-known 
jeweller's,  "  we  can't  go  in  here !  They  won't  have 
anything  under  twenty  pounds." 

"  Neither  are  you  going  to  have  anything  less  than 
twenty  pounds,"  Dudley  affirmed.  "  Nothing  under  fifty 
at  the  very  least  is  good  enough  for  you.  Do  you  expect 
a  fellow  who  is  in  love  to  be  economical  ?  Good  Buddha 
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forbid  !  I  think  we'll  choose  a  ruby,  Beauty,  with  a  warm 
and  glowing  heart  like  yours.  Come  in." 

He  opened  the  door  and  almost  propelled  her  inside. 
A  shopman,  as  polished  as  the  precious  stones  exhibited, 
leant  forward  obsequiously. 

"  Engagement  rings  ?  Yes,  sir,"  he  murmured.  "  Dia- 
monds and  rubies,  sir  ?  Certainly." 

He  produced  a  tray  of  glittering  gems.  Patsy  hung 
back  while  Dudley  made  a  choice  of  the  best  ring  amongst 
them  and  slipped  it  over  her  finger.  The  beauty  of  the 
ring  made  her  almost  spellbound. 

"  Eighty  pounds,  sir,"  purred  the  shopman.  "  A  very 
fine  pigeon 's-blood  ruby.  I  see  you  understand  gems." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dudley  had  very  little  knowledge 
of  precious  stones,  but  he  was  gratified  by  the  salesman's 
assumption.  In  spite  of  Patsy's  frenzied  whispers  that 
she  preferred  something  cheaper,  he  insisted  on  keeping 
the  ring,  and  paid  for  it. 

"  Oh,  Jack !  How  can  I  thank  you  !  "  she  gasped,  as 
soon  as  they  were  outside.  "  But  I  wish  you  hadn't. 
Why,  you'll  be  a  beggar  if  you  go  on  like  this  !  " 

"  Allow  me  to  remind  you  once  more  that  I'm  a  million- 
aire," he  smiled.  "  Now  we're  going  to  buy  a  rig-out. 
Reville's  have  some  fetching  ready-to-wears,  I've  heard. 
You  won't  have  time  for  fittings." 

But  this  time  Patsy  stood  firm.  The  sum  he  had  already 
spent  had  scared  her. 

"  I'd  rather  go  to  one  shop  where  there  are  plenty  of 
departments,  and  you  can  get  everything  you  want  at 
once,"  she  said.  "  I  know  my  way  about  Selfridge's, 
especially  the  bargain  floors.  Let's  go  there." 

Dudley  assented,  and  held  up  his  stick  to  a  passing  taxi. 
When  they  were  in  it  he  handed  her  a  sheaf  of  bank-notes. 
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"  Pay  for  what  you  buy  with  this,"  he  said.  "  Stick 
'em  in  your  bag." 

"  But  I  shan't  want  nearly  so  much  !  Fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  is  heaps.  There  must  be  nearly  a  hundred  here  !  " 

"  You'll  need  it.  You've  got  to  spend  it,"  he  insisted. 
"  Look  here,  Beauty,  I'm  not  marrying  a  housemaid,  but 
the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  whole  world,  and  our  honey- 
moon is  to  be  spent  abroad,  where  everybody  togs  up,  even 
in  bathing  kit.  Please  bear  that  in  mind." 

"  So  I  will ;   but  I  can  still  be  economical." 

"  Well,  I  shall  come  round  and  see  that  you're  not. 
Here  we  are  !  Now,  where  do  you  go  first  ?  " 

"  You  go  to  the  Rest  Room,"  said  Patsy.  "  Or,  if  you 
like,  I'll  meet  you  in  the  blouse  department  in  an  hour's 
time,  or  sooner  if  I  can  get  through." 

Dudley  pulled  a  face. 

"  Oh,  come,  Beauty !  "  he  deprecated.  "  That  isn't 
fair,  you  know !  I've  been  looking  forward  to  helping 
you  choose  !  I  adore  looking  at  pretty  things — silks  and 
crSpe  de  Chines  and  flowered  voiles  and  all  the  rest.  I've 
shopped  with  girls  before.  ...  No  good  saying  I  haven't. 
You're  not  shy,  surely  ?  And  you're  on  the  stage,  too  !  " 

Certainly  Patsy  had  capered  about  on  the  boards  times 
without  number,  airily  and  scantily  clad,  and  in  pantomime 
displayed  her  beautiful  proportions  in  the  conventional 
"  fleshings,"  but,  unlike  other  girls,  she  always  experienced 
a  bodily  shrinking  every  time  that  she  was  exposed  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  footlights,  and  not  the  least  compensated 
because  she  was  invariably  placed  centre  on  account  of 
her  physical  perfections. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  be,"  she  said.  "  Even  on  the  stage 
I've  often  longed  for  a  dust-cloak  to  cover  myself  up  with, 
and  I've  never  shopped  with  a  boy  in  my  life  !  You 
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mustn't  mind,  Jack,  please.  I'll  promise  to  be  as  quick 
as  ever  I  can." 

"  Don't  hurry.  I  can  wait,"  Dudley  gave  in.  "  I've 
got  some  letters  to  write.  I'll  put  in  the  time  getting 
them  off." 

Leaving  her,  he  made  for  the  lift  and  proceeded  to  the 
Rest  Room.  He  had  just  finished  addressing  his  last 
envelope  when  he  heard  his  name  called,  and  a  showy- 
looking  girl  bore  down  upon  him. 

"  Hello,  Jack !  "  she  greeted.  "  Fancy  running  up 
against  you !  Belle  is  downstairs.  You  remember  her, 
don't  you  ?  Cute  little  dark  kid  I  used  to  go  about  with 
on  the  Brighton  front  ?  We're  playing  a  sort  of  Dolly 
Sisters  act  at  the  Empire  now,  and  fairly  rocking  the  house  ! 
Belle  got  off  at  once  with  a  racing  man.  He  loads  her 
with  presents  and  is  taking  a  flat  for  her,  too.  She  talks 
horse  all  day.  What  about  taking  us  out  ?  We  can 
always  find  time  for  you." 

For  the  moment  Dudley  looked  a  trifle  taken  aback. 

"  Sorry,  I  can't  fix  anything  just  now,  Gertie,"  he 
declined.  "  Truth  is,  I'm  going  to  be  married  on  Monday. 
My  fianceVs  somewhere  about,  shopping.  I'm  waiting 
here  for  her." 

Her  bold  eyes  widened. 

"  Well,  I  never  !  You  tied  up !  Why,  if  that  isn't  a 
funny  idea  !  Won't  Belle  be  surprised  when  I  tell  her  1 
By  the  way,  I  wish  you  could  see  Belle  now.  She's  come 
on  fine.  That  kid  will  make  her  fortune  if  she  goes  on  as 
she's  begun." 

Dudley's  eyes  were  on  the  door  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  Patsy  might  come  through  at  any  minute,  and  he 
did  not  particularly  want  her  to  see  the  flamboyant  Gertie. 

She  was  quick  to  read  him,  as  her  class  are,  sufficiently 
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shallow  not  to  care,  and  good-natured  enough  to  take 
herself  off. 

"  Well,  cheerio  !  "  she  remarked  blithely.  "  I  mustn't 
keep  Belle  waiting.  Wish  you  luck.  Ta-ta  !  " 

She  flitted  off  to  the  confectionery  department,  where 
she  found  her  young  friend  Belle,  a  monocled,  shingled 
child  of  seventeen  summers,  with  a  dead-white  face  and 
two  clown-like  dabs  of  pink  on  each  cheek.  Somewhere, 
if  she  were  alive,  it  was  more  than  conceivable  that  the 
mother  of  this  babe  who  had  strayed  must  be  crying  her 
eyes  out  each  night. 

"  Who  do  you  think  I  met  upstairs  ?  "  Gertie  burst  out. 
"  You'll  never  guess  !  Our  one  and  only  Jack  !  Just  as 
good-looking,  if  not  more  so,  and  dressed  in  a  lovely  check 
suit  and  white  spats  !  " 

The  painted  child  looked  up  languidly  from  the  iced 
sundae  she  was  consuming. 

"  Did  he  give  you  a  date  ?  "  she  asked  laconically. 

"  Not  he.  He's  going  to  be  married  on  Monday.  We've 
waved  farewell  to  Jack." 

Gertie's  youthful  stable  companion  placed  a  cherry 
between  vivid  lips  that  artificially  outvied  the  colour  of 
the  fruit,  consumed  it  thoughtfully  and  disposed  of  the 
stone. 

"  Fascinating  devil,"  she  drawled,  "  but  no  staying 
power.  He's  not  a  horse  I'd  care  to  back  for  the  matri- 
monial stakes !  " 


XXVI 

SUNDAY  was  a  quiet  day  for  Patsy  and  Victoria.     They 
spent  it  together,  and  Patsy  employed  the  afternoon  in 
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packing  her  new  clothes  in  a  new  suit-case,  Victoria 
helping. 

She  had  done  all  her  shopping  with  a  strict  eye  to 
economy,  and  had  tried  her  utmost  to  save  on  her  trousseau 
a  little  of  what  Dudley  had  spent  on  her  ring.  An  interested 
shop-assistant  in  the  lingerie  department,  herself  engaged 
to  be  married,  had  helped  her  to  make  an  effective  selection, 
so  that  Patsy  had  really  been  able  to  do  wonders  with  a 
comparatively  small  sum. 

"  Jack  wanted  me  to  spend  a  whole  hundred  pounds," 
she  told  Victoria.  "  He's  too  generous.  I'm  sure  he  can't 
afford  this  ring  or  an  expensive  honeymoon,  but  I  can't 
keep  on  reminding  him  to  be  economical  or  he'll  think  I'm 
a  stinge.  Perhaps  he's  spending  some  money  he  saved. 
Vicky,  you'll  be  my  best  girl  at  the  registrar's  to-morrow, 
won't  you  ?  And  Jack  will  bring  a  brother-officer,  a 
relation  of  Lady  Banholme's,  where  I  met  him,  for  his  best 
man.  He's  arranged  everything  now." 

"  I  wish  you  were  being  married  in  church,"  said  Victoria. 

"  So  do  I,"  Patsy  answered.  "  Jack  says  he  couldn't 
face  it.  He  says  crowds  of  men  funk  that  ordeal,  and  so 
never  get  married  at  all.  After  all,  it's  only  the  civil  part 
that  matters,  he  says,  and  the  rest  is  for  ourselves.  I'd 
like  to  go  to  church  this  evening  though,  to  prepare  my 
heart  for  to-morrow.  Will  you  come  with  me,  Vicky  ? 
Let's  go  to  a  Catholic  church  where  the  music  is  grand 
and  there's  incense.  I  rather  love  a  Catholic  service, 
because  it's  so  majestic." 

They  went  to  church,  and  Victoria,  catching  a  glimpse 
of  Patsy's  earnest  face  every  now  and  then  while  the 
service  was  in  progress,  felt  a  constriction  in  her  throat 
when  she  thought  of  the  morrow  and  the  new  life  she  was 
going  to  embark  upon,  the  whole  of  her  happiness  bound 
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up  in  and  dependent  upon  a  man  with  distinct  powers  of 
attraction  but  no  depth  of  character  at  all. 

How  would  Patsy,  with  her  warm  and  loving  heart  and 
infinite  capacity  for  giving,  fare  at  the  hands  of  one  who 
had  lived  and  loved  carelessly,  and  probably  always 
would  ?  Victoria  was  sure  that  Dudley  had  often  amused 
himself  with  women  ;  that  flirtations,  preferably  of  the 
risqui  variety,  were  part  and  parcel  of  his  life.  The 
question  in  her  own  mind  was,  Whether  it  was  possible  for 
a  man  of  his  stamp  to  love  one  woman  and  remain  true 
to  her  ?  She  very  much  doubted  it.  She  felt  saddened  at 
the  thought  of  Patsy  leaving  her  and  of  the  dark  and 
perilous  waters  her  brave  little  craft  was  so  eagerly  and 
pluckily  embarking  upon.  Surreptitiously,  as  kneeling  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  Victoria  wiped  away  a 
tear.  .  .  . 

Outwardly,  after  the  service,  she  was  brighter  than 
usual,  because  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  it  was  not 
fair  to  let  Patsy  see  she  still  had  misgivings  about  the 
advisability  of  this  coming  marriage. 

Patsy  herself  was  full  of  uplift  and  joy. 

"  I  feel  better  now/'  she  told  Victoria,  after  supper. 
"  Before  we  went  out,  I  can't  quite  tell  you  why,  but  I 
suddenly  had  a  dithery  feeling  of  fear.  It  was  as  if  I 
weren't  quite  sure  that  what  I  was  doing  was  altogether 
right,  whether  I  didn't  love  Jack  too  much,  whether  it 
wasn't  sheer  adoration.  It  isn't  easy  to  properly  under- 
stand oneself  when  a  new  thing  like  a  sudden  love  is  simply 
flooding  one's  whole  life,  and  yet  one  ought  to.  Well, 
church  to-night  made  my  heart  clear  to  me.  It  may  be 
adoration,  but  it  isn't  wrong.  It's  the  very  deepest  thing 
in  me.  I  know  this,  that  if  I  suddenly  heard  that  Jack  had 
been  stricken  down  and  could  never  even  love  me  like — 
ii 
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like  I'm  looking  forward  to  being  loved,  I  should  still 
want  to  be  with  him  always.  I  feel  that  if  he  weren't  a 
husband  to  me  I  should  still  love  him  in  a  mother  way, 
just  as  if  he  were  my  child.  He's  part  of  myself.  I  believe 
the  first  time  he  kissed  me  I  was  betrothed  to  him  in  my 
heart.  No  one  could  take  me  from  him  now." 

"  No,  dear,"  said  Victoria  quietly.  "  I  believe  you  love 
him  with  all  that  is  best  in  you." 

Patsy  nodded. 

"  It's  a  marvellous  thought,  isn't  it,"  she  went  on,  "  to 
know  that  one  is  actually  going  to  marry  and  live  with 
the  one  person  who  can  turn  the  whole  world  into  a  fairy- 
tale for  you  !  How  many  or  how  few  girls  do,  I  wonder  ? 
Oh,  Vicky !  "  She  paused.  "  There's  only  one  thing 
missing.  I've  got  his  ring  and  his  dear  love,  and  I  shall 
be  his  wife  to-morrow,  but  I've  never  had  a  real  love-letter 
from  him,  or  written  one  !  I  must  do  it  now.  '  Ma  '  will 
get  the  boy  next  door  to  take  it,  if  I  ask  her.  Jack's  sure 
to  be  in  to-night !  " 

Without  waiting  or  hesitation,  she  sat  down  to  write, 
filling  four  pages  with  her  big,  clear  handwriting. 

MY  OWN  JACK, 

You  will  think  I  am  crazy  writing  to  you  now,  but  it 
just  came  to  me,  darling,  that  I've  never  had  a  love-letter 
from  you  or  even  written  one  myself  in  the  whole  of  my 
life,  so  here  goes  !  I'm  sending  this  by  Tommy,  a  kid 
next  door,  and  he's  to  wait  for  an  answer. 

Jack,  handsomest  and  dearest  and  most  wonderful 
of  lovers,  I  wonder  if  you  can  guess  just  how  much  I  love 
you  !  When  I'm  with  you  I  don't  seem  to  have  any 
words  at  all.  I  feel  like  those  lovers  you  see  walking 
arm-in-arm  sometimes  without  ever  speaking  and  you 
wonder  if  they  ever  do  open  their  mouths  in  the  whole 
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course  of  a  walk.  I  know  what  it  is  now.  They  don't 
need  words.  They're  walking  on  clouds  of  glory  that 
we  can't  see  and  their  hearts  are  wirelessing,  so  that 
their  lips  don't  need  to  move,  that's  all.  I  don't  believe 
love  needs  words.  It's  silent  mostly.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  dogs  can't  talk. 

We've  just  come  back  from  church.  Darling,  I 
prayed  for  you  on  my  bended  knees,  prayed  with  all  my 
heart  that  I  might  be  a  good  and  true  wife  to  you  and 
bring  you  comfort  and  joy,  and  I  asked  Him  to  bless  us 
to-morrow  and  be  with  us  in  the  registry  office  just  the 
same  as  if  we  were  in  church,  and  to  prosper  you  and  send 
you  a  good  job,  something  that  you  like,  to  make  up  to 
you  for  having  to  leave  your  dear  regiment.  Write  me 
a  dear  little  letter  Jack,  and  I'll  sleep  with  it  under  my 
pillow.  God  bless  you,  my  heart's  dear  ! 

Your  very  own  for  ever, 
PATSY 

Dudley  was  in  his  flat  when  Patsy's  note  was  delivered. 
He  was  busily  clearing  up  his  own  correspondence,  as  it 
happened,  reading  through  stacks  of  accumulated  letters, 
some  faintly  scented  still,  some  tied  with  ribbon,  others 
with  tape,  a  few  with  string,  and  all  of  them  love-letters 
of  various  denominations.  There  were  photographs  and 
dance  programmes,  and  souvenirs  such  as  foolish  women 
give  believing  that  men  treasure.  ...  He  was  about  to 
burn  them  all  in  his  empty  grate. 

The  past  was  done  with.  He  would  start  fair  with 
Patsy.  She  deserved  it  if  anyone  did.  He  almost  wished 
those  others  had  never  been.  .  .  .  Women  had  plagued 
him  so.  ...  Grass-widows  and  wives  .  .  .  girls  who  were 
pretty  and  wanted  a  good  time.  .  .  .  Not  a  single  one 
of  them  worthy  to  stand  in  the  same  street  as  Patsy.  .  .  . 
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Boy  waiting  for  a  letter.  He  squared  his  shoulders, 
picked  up  a  pen  that  he  held  awkwardly  and  wielded  with 
an  expression  of  labour  and  pain. 

DARLING  BEAUTY, 

Your  letter  was  sweet.  I'm  so  glad  you  wrote  it. 
Funnily  enough,  I  was  destroying  a  lot  of  old  letters  when 
yours  came,  but  I  shall  keep  this. 

I'm  so  glad  you  love  me,  darling.  You  know  that  I 
think  you  are  the  loveliest  girl  I  have  ever  met  and  that 
I'm  longing  for  to-morrow  when  you  will  be  all  mine. 

The  boy  is  waiting.  I  don't  think  I'd  better  keep  him, 
because  he's  been  here  nearly  half  an  hour  waiting  for 
this.  Pen  is  no  good.  It  splutters.  Excuse  blot. 

Your  own  boy, 
JACK 

Patsy  read  the  letter  when  it  was  delivered  to  her,  and 
her  eyes  went  misty  with  tenderness.  Her  loving  heart 
overlooked  all  its  shortcomings.  She  kissed  it,  sang  it 
aloud  to  Victoria,  and  slipped  it  beneath  her  pillow  when 
she  went  to  bed. 

Sleep  did  not  come  quickly  that  night.  She  was  far  too 
restless  and  keyed  up.  By  and  by,  in  the  quiet  and  the 
moonlight,  she  got  out  of  bed  and  prayed  once  again  with 
all  her  fervent  heart  for  God's  blessing  on  the  man  she 
loved.  .  .  . 

And  at  the  very  moment  that  she  rose  from  her  knees, 
Dudley,  who  had  been  sound  asleep  for  hours  and  dreaming, 
awoke  suddenly  and  thought  he  saw  an  angel  by  his 
bed. 
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XXVII 

As  the  train  steamed  out  of  Victoria  Station,  Patsy  leant 
out  of  the  first-class  carriage  window,  her  face  wreathed 
in  smiles,  and  waved  to  Victoria  until  she  could  not  see 
her  any  longer,  while  Dudley  disposed  of  his  suit-case  and 
her  own  on  the  luggage  rack  above  them.  On  the  seat 
beside  her  was  a  bouquet  of  roses  and  white  heather  tied 
with  a  huge  bow  of  white  satin  ribbon,  that  had  arrived 
early  in  the  morning,  with  Lord  Bramshaw's  card  attached 
to  it.  Lottie  Lee,  whose  thought  had  evidently  inspired 
the  floral  gift,  had  written  "  With  sincerest  wishes  for  your 
happiness  to-day  and  always  "  in  pencil  in  the  comer. 
Dudley  had  remembered  everything  else,  even  to  reserving 
a  travelling  compartment  for  themselves,  but  he  had  not 
thought  of  providing  her  with  a  bouquet,  so  that  the 
flowers  had  brought  her  an  added  joy,  because  as  a  bride 
she  would  have  felt  rather  incomplete  without  one. 

Having  waved  her  handkerchief  for  the  last  time,  Patsy 
subsided  on  the  seat  opposite  Dudley,  picked  up  her 
flowers  and  buried  her  face  in  their  fragrance.  She  looked 
radiant. 

"  It's  over  !  "  she  murmured.  "  We're  married  !  I'm 
Mrs.  Dudley — -your  wife  \  We're  going  to  France  for  our 
honeymoon,  and — I'm  not  dreaming  !  This  is  absolutely 
real !  I  know  it  is,  and  yet  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised 
to  wake  up  and  find  that  I  never  saw  you  again  after  that 
night  on  the  river,  when  you  kissed  me  and  said  good-bye, 
and  that  all  the  rest,  everything  that  has  happened  since 
and  is  happening  now,  is  just — a  dream  !  It  feels  too 
heavenly  to  be  true.  Are  you  in  heaven,  Jack  ?  " 

Dudley    smiled    at    her    affectionately.    Behind    the 
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affection  there  was  a  look  of  sheer  passion  in  his  eyes  that 
made  her  want  to  drop  her  own. 

"  Not  quite,"  he  answered.  "  I  shall  be,  by  and  by. 
We're  only  on  enchanted  ground,  Beauty.  We  haven't 
reached  Fairyland  yet.  Put  down  your  flowers  and  come 
and  sit  on  my  knee.  Oh,  hang  it  all,  we're  stopping  ! 
What  the  deuce  does  everybody  want  to  look  in  for  ? 
Can't  they  see  our  carriage  is  marked  '  Engaged  '  ?  That 
fellow  actually  had  the  cheek  to  try  the  door  !  " 

"  You  ought  to  have  had  a  special  label  with  '  Just 
Married  '  printed  on  it,  and  then  every  one  would  have 
left  us  alone,"  Patsy  laughed.  "  We're  off  again  now  !  " 

"  Let's  hope  we  shan't  be  disturbed  any  more.  Come 
along !  " 

Patsy  crossed  over  and  sat  very  close  beside  him. 

"  I  won't  sit  on  your  knee,"  she  said,  "  because  it  would 
only  spoil  the  lovely  crease  in  your  trousers.  You  look 
so  absolutely  immaculate,  Jack — just  like  a  bridegroom  on 
the  films  or  on  the  stage,  right  down  to  the  camellia  in 
your  buttonhole.  I'm  so  proud  of  you."  She  nestled 
close  to  him  and  rested  her  head  contentedly  against  his 
shoulder. 

As  Dudley  glanced  down  at  her  an  almost  troubled  look 
passed  over  his  face  for  a  moment. 

"I'm  not  much  to  be  proud  of  really,  Beauty,"  he 
deprecated.  "  If  you  only  knew  everything  about  me 
you  might  want  to  run  away  from  me.  I've  not  been  like 
you,  you  know.  There  are  crowds  of  things  I  couldn't 
talk  about  to  you,  that  I'd  like  to  forget  altogether — if  I 
only  could.  I  haven't  played  the  game  in  the  sense  that 
you  have.  Very  few  fellows  do.  Up  to  the  time  I  was 
twenty  I  was  all  right.  I  could  have  shared  all  my  secrets 
with  you.  Then  the  war  came,  and  it  wasn't  only  on  the 
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battle-fields  a  young  fellow  had  to  fight.  Kitchener  knew 
that.  Women  nearly  killed  us  with  kindness  and  flattery, 
and  worse.  There  they  were,  flocking  around  in  the  war- 
zone,  some  of  them  angels  in  nurse's  kit  and  others  wearing 
their  uniform  as  a  fancy-dress  and  treating  the  whole  show 
as  a  lark.  Then,  when  the  war  was  over,  or  not  long  after, 
I  came  into  the  money  my  adopted  father,  old  Dudley, 
left  me.  I  sowed  a  good  crop  of  wild  oats  then,  women 
helping  me  again.  So  don't  put  me  on  a  pedestal,  Beauty, 
whatever  you  do.  It  ought  to  be  the  other  way  round  ; 
and  so  it  is  really.  I  know  you're  downright  good.  I 
dare  say  I  should  love  you  ten  times  more  if  I  hadn't 
frittered  myself  away  for  the  last  ten  years."  He  put  his 
arm  round  her,  drawing  her  nearer.  "  Don't  think  I  don't 
love  you  heaps  though,  because  I  do.  I'll  show  you  very 
soon."  He  stole  a  downward  look  at  her.  "  I  haven't 
upset  you,  telling  you  all  this,  have  I— hinting  at  those 
other  rotten  affairs  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  No.  I  can't  expect  your  past  to  belong  to  me.  Only, 
Jack,  darling,  I  want  the  future.  I  want  to  be  all  in  all 
to  you,  for  always.  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  you  would 
ever  love  anyone  else." 

His  laugh  was  light-hearted  again. 

"  Don't  think  it,  Beauty,  because  I  never  could  or 
would.  That's  honest  Injun.  I  might  look  at  other  girls 
— I  know  it's  rather  a  habit  I  have.  In  fact,  your  friend 
Victoria  hauled  me  over  the  coals  about  it ;  but  I  should 
never  care  for  another  girl.  You're  the  one  and  only  next 
to  my  heart." 

She  nestled  there.  She  could  hear  it  beating  strongly 
and  steadily,  rhythmically  regular,  not  even  stirred  out  of 
its  normal  sequence  by  her  proximity  to  him  now. 
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"  When  did  Vicky  haul  you  over  the  coals  ?  " 

"  That  night  at  the  Ritz,  when  you  went  to  look  for 
your  bangle.  A  woman  got  up  to  go  at  a  table  nearby, 
and  I  think  I  looked  at  her  and  remarked  how  pretty  she 
was.  Miss  Vicky  pulled  me  up  pretty  sharply  and  said 
I  ought  to  have  eyes  for  you  only.  She  was  perfectly 
right,  of  course  ;  but  it's  natural  to  look  about  and  I  do 
admire  pretty  people,  Beauty.  There's  no  getting  away 
from  it.  That  Victoria's  rather  a  stiff  little  piece,  I  think. 
Still,  there's  no  doubt  about  it,  she's  very  fond  of  you. 
Is  she  on  the  stage,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  She  will  be — next  week.  She's  got  a  little  part  at  the 
Hugenot  Theatre." 

Dudley  whistled. 

"  Good  Lord,  you  don't  say  so  !  Then  she  can't  be  all 
she  pretends,  because  every  fellow  about  town  knows  the 
Hugenot  crowd  by  beauty  and  reputation  !  " 

"  Vicky's  quite  different,"  Patsy  stood  up  for  her  friend. 
"  She  doesn't  understand  what  the  girls  there  are  like — 
most  of  them.  She  believes  in  everybody.  She  even 
believes  in  horrid  Gus  Hamilton,  who  gave  her  the  part. 
I  hated  leaving  her  really,  because  I  don't  believe  he's  a 
bit  disinterested  like  he  pretends.  I  know  he's  throwing 
dust  in  her  eyes  for  some  horrid  reason  of  his  own,  and 
sooner  or  later  she'll  get  a  sudden  shock." 

"  I  should  say  she's  quite  well  able  to  look  after  herself," 
Dudley  dismissed.  He  had  not  quite  forgiven  Victoria 
for  her  plain  speaking.  The  remembrance  of  it  still 
rankled  like  a  small  and  irritant  thorn  in  the  sensitive 
skin  of  his  amour  propre.  "  Talk  about  yourself,  Beauty," 
he  went  on.  "  Tell  me  all  about  your  life  from  the  time 
you  were  eight — no,  twelve.  I  should  say  you  began  to 
b«  attractive  about  then." 
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Obligingly  Patsy  sketched  the  main  events  in  her  life 
from  the  earliest  days  she  could  remember.  It  did  not 
take  very  long,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  names  of 
musical  comedies  and  pantomimes  on  tour,  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes— many  of  them  humorous  when  viewed  from  a 
distance — which  she  had  encountered  in  her  perennial 
search  for  work. 

After  that  it  was  Dudley's  turn.  He  had  already  out- 
lined his  life.  She  knew  of  the  main  incidents,  but  very 
little  about  his  own  people.  Nor  was  she  curious  ;  only 
one  thing  had  troubled  her.  She  broached  it  a  little 
diffidently  now. 

"  Jack,"  she  began,  "  may  I  ask  you  something  ?  It's 
about — your  mother.  She  is  alive,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  Yes.  She's  a  widow.  Lives  in  London.  I  thought 
I  told  you." 

"  Doesn't  she  know  we  were  going  to  be  married  ? 
Didn't  you  tell  her  ?  " 

Dudley  seemed  a  trifle  disconcerted. 

"  No,  Beauty,  she  doesn't  know,"  he  answered.  "  I 
haven't  said  anything  to  her  yet,  but  I'm  going  to.  I  shall 
write  from  the  hotel  at  Deauville,  to-morrow." 

She  coloured  up. 

"  Oh,  Jack !  Is  it  because  of  me  ?  Are  you  afraid  of 
upsetting  her,  because  I'm  a  nobody  on  the  stage  ?  I 
shouldn't  like  her  to  think  I — vamped  you.  I  was  hoping 
she  would  be  at  our  wedding.  I  was  hoping  that  you'd 
take  me  to  see  her.  I  ought  not  to  expect  so  much,  but 
I  longed  to  know  her,  all  the  same." 

"  So  you  shall  know  her.  I  hadn't  any  thought  like 
that  in  not  bringing  you  together."  Dudley  hesitated  for 
a  moment.  "  Look  here,  Beauty,"  he  proceeded,  "  if  I 
tell  you  certain  things  you'll  never  throw  them  up  at  me, 
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will  you  ?  I  mean,  suppose  we  ever  had  a  tiff  and  you 
got  cross — well,  the  one  thing  I  couldn't  stand  would  be 
if  you  flung  at  me  the  family  history  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
now.  I  know  you  wouldn't,  though.  You  wouldn't  be 
petty-minded,  even  if  you  lost  your  wool.  Well,  I'll  tell 
you  about  my  antecedents,  and  then  we'll  close  the  subject 
once  and  for  all,  because  it's  rather  a  sore  one  with  me. 
You  remember  that  I  told  you  an  old  fellow  of  good  family 
called  Dudley  adopted  me  and  gave  me  his  name  when  I 
was  a  lad  ?  I  wasn't  any  earthly  relation  to  him,  you 
understand.  He  simply  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  gave  me 
a  taste  for  better  things  and  a  different  sphere  of  life  from 
my  own.  My  own  grandfather  was  a  family  coachman, 
who  ran  off  with  and  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord 
Samphire.  There  was  a  great  sensation  about  it  at  the 
time,  I  believe.  Anyway,  she  stuck  to  him,  and  they  were 
devoted  to  each  other.  They  had  four  children,  of  whom 
my  father  was  one,  and  he  married  a  girl  of  quite  lowly 
station,  my  mother.  So  you  see,  although  I've  got  an 
ancestress  who  had  blue  blood  in  her  veins,  I'm  plebeian 
really ;  but  I  hate  to  think  about  it  and  I  never  speak 
of  it.  Old  Dudley  always  harped  on  the  aristocratic 
leanings  I  must  have  had  transmitted  to  me  through  my 
grandmother ;  and  after  my  association  with  him,  meeting 
his  friends  and  so  on,  and  my  life  as  an  officer,  I  always 
felt  I  was  a  gentleman  by  choice  and  instinct,  and  I  loathe 
all  the  third-rate  associations  of  home,  and  the  boarding- 
house  my  mother  runs.  I  couldn't  live  there  for  a  day. 
That's  why  I've  always  taken  a  flat  whenever  I've  been 
on  leave.  I'm  not  a  snob,  Beauty.  Don't  think  that. 
I  simply  feel  that  the  surroundings  I  was  born  in  aren't 
natural  to  me,  and  now  that  I'm  older  and  have  been  cut 
off  from  them  for  years  I  couldn't  stick  'em  at  any  price." 
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"  But  I  don't  understand  why  you  couldn't  tell  your 
mother  about  our  wedding,  so  that  she  could  have  come 
to  it,  too  ?  "  Patsy  persisted. 

"  That's  what  I'm  trying  to  explain  to  you.  My  old 
mother's  a  dear,  loving  soul,  and  one  of  the  very  best ; 
but  I  couldn't  very  well  have  asked  her  to  meet  the  two 
witnesses — my  best  man,  Lady  Banholme's  own  cousin, 
and  your  friend  Victoria.  She'd  have  felt  uncomfortable, 
and  so  should  I.  She's  not  used  to  people  of  any  standing, 
and  she  appreciates  that  my  friends  can't  be  hers,  and 
vice  versa.  She's  proud  that  I  have  got  on.  Why,  not  so 
long  ago  I  happened  to  casually  mention  that  I  was  going 
to  the  theatre  with  two  smart  women — one  of  them  was 
a  Russian  countess  who  was  rather  keen  on  me — and  we 
had  a  box.  Would  you  believe  it,  my  little  old  mother 
waited  outside  in  the  cold  and  rain  for  hours,  just  to  see 
me  go  in  with  them  ?  Of  course,  I  didn't  know  at  the 
tim  ,  but  she  told  me  afterwards  that  it  was  one  of  the 
proudest  moments  in  her  life  when  she  saw  me  sitting  up 
there  in  a  box  with  those  elaborate  women,  while  she  was 
gazing  up  at  us  from  somewhere  in  the  pit.  That's  mother- 
love,  if  you  like  !  She's  devoted  to  me  ;  only  that  if  you 
were  to  see  her  you'd  understand  that,  fond  as  I  am  of 
her,  I  can't  introduce  her  everywhere  I  go,  because — oh, 
well,  because  it  would  make  every  one  feel  awkward  all 
round.  So  I  want  you  to  promise  me,  Beauty,  that  when  you 
do  see  her  you  won't  laugh  at  her  odd  ways  of  speech  or  look 
down  on  her  or  me  because  she  isn't  a  lady.  I'm  frightfully 
sensitive  about  it  all,  although  you  might  not  think  it." 

Patsy  looked  up.  Just  for  one  moment  the  effulgence 
hi  her  eyes  died  out.  She  would  have  so  much  preferred 
to -know  that  Dudley  was  proud  of  his  mother,  however 
humble  she  might  be. 
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"  Laugh  at  her  ?  "  she  repeated,  and  the  surprised  note 
in  her  voice  held  an  unconscious  rebuke.  "  How  could  I 
possibly  ?  All  mothers  ought  to  be  sacred  to  every  one, 
and  I  thought  every  man's  mother  was  a  lady  in  the  eyes 
of  her  son.  I  wish  she'd  been  at  our  wedding.  I  wish  it 
more  than  ever  now  !  When  you  write  to  her  may  I  put 
in  a  few  lines  too,  just  to  tell  her  how  fond  I  am  of  you 
and  that  I'm  dying  to  know  her  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  may.  And  I'll  take  you  to  see  her  as 
soon  as  ever  we  get  back.  Don't  look  so  solemn,  Beauty. 
There's  a  cloud  over  your  face.  Is  anything  worrying 
you  ?  Get  it  off  your  chest  if  there  is." 

Patsy  shook  her  head. 

"  Not  really.  Only  it  suddenly  came  to  me  how  perfectly 
dreadful  I  should  feel  if  I  ever  knew  or  guessed  you  were 
not  proud  of  me — always  and  everywhere." 

"  Well,  so  I  am,  tremendously  proud.  Who  could 
help  it  ?  " 

"  Or  if  you  weren't  true  to  me,"  Patsy  went  on.  "  Are 
you  sure  you  will  be  true  to  me  always,  Jack  ?  True  as 
well  as  loving  ?  " 

For  answer,  Dudley  tilted  her  face  and  closed  her  mouth 
with  an  ardent  kiss  that  took  all  the  breath  out  of  her. 

"  To  the  end  of  the  chapter,"  he  assured  her.  "  Need 
you  ask  ?  " 

Reassured  again,  lulled  into  ecstasy  by  his  nearness  and 
dearness,  Patsy  gave  herself  up  to  the  hour  and  the  man. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well  she  did  not  realise  then  what  was 
borne  in  upon  her  later,  that  in  life  itself  as  well  as  in  the 
making  of  a  book  depicting  life,  chapters  are  divided  into 
varying  lengths,  and  some  of  them  are  destined  to  be 
short. 
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XXVIII 

THE  drawing  up  of  a  Venetian  blind,  not  quite  so  silently 
as  Dudley  was  trying  to  make  it,  awoke  Patsy  suddenly 
from  an  unwontedly  deep  slumber.  For  the  moment  she 
lay  still  and  a  little  perplexed  at  not  finding  herself  in 
Hyacinth  Street  as  usual,  but  in  a  strange  room  in  a 
luxurious,  canopied  bed  in  an  alcove  against  the  side  of 
the  wall,  French  fashion.  Then  her  eyes  fell  first  on  her 
bridal  bouquet,  which  she  had  loosened  and  arranged  and 
.  put  in  water  overnight,  and  finally  on  her  husband,  tubbed 
and  brilliantined  and  dressed  in  cool  white  linen,  standing 
by  the  window  with  the  blind-cord  in  his  hand  and  an 
apologetic  look  upon  his  handsome  face.  He  had  not 
meant  to  disturb  her. 

Involuntarily  she  reached  for  a  lacy  bed-jacket,  to  cover 
her  bare  arms  and  neck. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  How  long  have  you  been 
there  ?  I  hope  I  wasn't  asleep  with  my  mouth  open  ! 
Whatever  time  is  it  ?  " 

Dudley  left  the  window.  Crossing  to  the  bedside,  he 
kissed  her  fondly.  She  had  looked  lovely  asleep.  It 
afforded  him  the  time-old  thrill  of  possession  experienced 
by  every  bridegroom  to  know  that  she  was  all  his. 

"  Only  ten  o'clock,  Beauty,"  he  answered.  "I'll  ring 
for  your  coffee  and  roll  now,  and  then  I'll  read  the  papers 
and  write  some  letters  while  you  dress,  and  afterwards 
we'll  bathe.  I've  been  out  already  and  bought  you  a 
costume.  Look  !  " 

He  laid  a  package  on  the  bed  and  unfastened  the  string 
for  her.  A  brief  bathing  costume  of  pale  blue  silk  trimmed 
with  coloured  waterproof  flowers,  extremely  scanty  as  to 
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material  and  very  French  in   design,   was  revealed  to 
Patsy's  gaze. 

"  How  sweet  1  "  she  exclaimed.  "  But  you  don't  really 
want  me  to  wear  it,  do  you,  Jack  ?  Why,  there's  nothing 
of  it !  Think  how  I  should  get  stared  at !  " 

"  Of  course  I  want  you  to  wear  it,"  Dudley  answered. 
"  Every  woman  chooses  the  most  striking  bathing  dress 
she  can  find,  and  hardly  any  of  them  go  into  the  water  at 
all.  Besides,  I  enjoy  seeing  you  stared  at,  Beauty.  All 
the  other  men  will  be  envying  me.  Don't  you  like  being 
admired  ?  " 

"  Not  when  I  haven't  got  very  much  on,"  Patsy  replied 
with  decision. 

"  But  now  you're  a  married  woman  you  ought  to  feel 
different." 

"  So  I  do,"  she  concurred.  "  I  feel  I'd  like  to  be  in  a 
harem  now  for  evermore,  with  no  one  ever  to  look  at  me 
but  you,  and  wear  a  veil  right  up  to  my  eyes  and  never 
lift  it  until  you  came  near." 

Dudley  laughed,  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

"  You're  rather  a  revelation  to  a  fellow,  Beauty,"  he 
said.  "  To  look  at  you,  no  one  would  imagine  you  were 
so  modest.  Most  girls  have  such  different  views.  It's 
more  extraordinary  still,  considering  that  you've  been  on 
the  stage  all  your  life.  Why,  I  never  really  believed  there 
were  any  girls  like  you  about — absolutely  lovely,  and  yet 
downright  good.  It  isn't  as  if  you've  not  had  to  face  all 
sorts  of  temptations.  You  must  have — on  the  stage. 
Good  Lord,  I  do  honour  you,  Beauty !  You've  given  me 
a  new  idea  of  women." 

He  lifted  her  hand  and  pressed  it  almost  devoutly  to 
his  lips. 
A  very  beautiful  look  came  into  Patsy's  face. 
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"  Wasn't  it  worth  while,  Jack  ?  "  she  murmured.  "  To 
have  been  good,  I  mean  ?  Deep  in  my  heart  I  must  have 
known  that  you  were  somewhere  in  the  world  and  would 
come  to  me  one  day,  and  I  must  have  been  waiting  for 
you  ever  since  I  was  one  I  No  one  else  ever  counted. 
How  could  they  ?  And  what  is  temptation  ?  I've  been 
out  to  supper  now  and  then  when  I  was  too  hungry  to 
say  '  No,'  with  some  gilded  youth  with  a  weak  chin  and 
no  backbone,  and  I've  reached  the  North  Pole  and  dis- 
covered it  while  he's  been  travelling  towards  the  Equator, 
and  we've  parted  brass  rags  ;  and  I've  listened  to  one  or 
two  fat  managers  with  diamond  rings  on  their  fingers — 
they'd  wear  them  through  their  noses  if  they  could  ! — who 
have  offered  me  a  paltry  engagement  in  exchange  for  that 
part  of  me  which  a  girl  can't  give  away  without  her 
immortal  soul  as  well.  You  could  hardly  call  it  being 
tempted,  because  I  never  was.  They  only  made  me  feel 
poverty  was  infinitely  preferable,  and  I  told  them  so. 
But  when  you  came  it  was  altogether  different.  Talk 
about  temptation  then  !  Oh,  Jack  !  You  wouldn't  have 
needed  to  take  me  up  on  a  high  mountain  and  show  me 
all  the  cities  of  the  world  !  I — couldn't  have  stood  up 
against  you  if  you  had  willed  otherwise.  I  doubt  if  I 
should  even  have  tried.  I  should  have  just  melted  like 
— like  butter  in  the  sun  !  I  don't  think  you  realise  what 
you  meant  to  me  the  first  minute  I  saw  you,  or  even  what 
you  mean  to  me  now  !  " 

"  What  do  I  mean  to  you,  Beauty  ?  I'd  like  you  to 
tell  me.  Are  you  sure  you're  not  disappointed  in  me  the 
least  little  bit  ?  I — wanted  to  make  life  wonderful  for 
you.  Have  I  ?  " 

Had  he  ?  For  answer,  Patsy  pointed  to  the  Venetian 
blinds  he  had  drawn  while  she  was  still  asleep. 
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"  That's  what  you've  done  to  my  life,"  she  answered. 
"  I  didn't  realise  it  before,  but  I  was  only  sitting  in  a  room 
with  the  blinds  half -drawn.  You've  pulled  every  one  of 
them  right  up,  and  it's  all  sunlight !  Look  at  it  now ! 
Isn't  it  almost  blinding  ?  That's  my  metaphor.  I'm 
basking — in  your  love  !  It's  like  a  great  violet  ray  warming 
me  through  and  through,  transforming  me  myself  and 
everything  I  look  at.  Why,  the  world's  not  the  same 
since  yesterday !  Everything's  blue  and  gold — the  colour 
of  the  sea  and  sky  !  How  do  you  feel  about  our  marriage, 
Jack  ?  Are  you  transmogrified,  too  ?  " 

Dudley  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  He  lit  a  cigarette. 
It  gave  him  time. 

"  Not  in  the  same  sense  that  you  are,  darling,"  he  replied. 
"  Men  are  cruder  beings  than  women,  on  a  lower  plane, 
perhaps.  Marriage  doesn't  change  our  whole  universe,  but 
you've  made  me  tremendously  happy.  I  feel  I'd  give 
anything  to  be  able  to  load  you  with  all  the  blessings  and 
gifts  in  this  world.  I'd  like  to  take  you  on  a  honeymoon 
tour  that  would  last  a  year  or  two  instead  of  five  short 
days.  Never  mind  !  Perhaps  if  I  have  any  luck  we'll  be 
able  to  extend  it  in  town.  We  must  have  a  flutter  at  the 
Casino  while  we're  here.  Ever  gambled,  Beauty  ?  " 

Patsy  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  never.     Have  you  ?  " 

"  Rather !  It's  in  my  blood,  I  think.  My  paternal 
grandmother  must  have  been  a  gambler  when  she  ran  off 
with  my  grandfather.  Curiously  enough,  all  the  Samphires 
have  been  inveterate  gamblers  and  heavy  drinkers,  and 
damned  good-looking."  As  he  spoke,  he  cast  a  side  glance 
of  approval  at  his  own  reflection  in  the  pier-glass  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room.  Even  in  his  own  eyes  he  was 
a  figure  to  turn  the  heads  of  all  women.  In  that  white 
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linen  kit  he  wore  now  he  was  really  extremely  like  one  of 
those  film  stars  who  receive  three  hundred  letters  a  week 
and  a  salary  of  five  figures.  Come  to  think  of  it,  except 
that  he  was  fair  and  English  and  a  few  years  older,  he  bore 
a  marked  resemblance  to  that  fellow  called  Valentino.  .  .  . 
*::  Patsy  intercepted  his  self-admiring  glance  with  a  little 
gurgle  of  amusement.  She  even  liked  his  self-conceit, 
because  he  never  tried  to  hide  it.  In  these  sort  of  ways 
he  was  so  lovably  transparent. 

"  Run  along,  my  red-headed  Rudolph  !  "  she  teased. 
"  Here's  my  breakfast,  I'm  sure.  I  can  smell  coffee  coming 
along  the  passage,  now,  this  very  minute.  And — yes,  I'll 
wear  that  bathing  costume  if  you  specially  want  me  to — 
only  to  please  you,  my  king  !  " 


XXIX 

THE  five  all-too-short  days  of  Patsy's  honeymoon  sped 
lyrically  by.  In  all  her  life  she  had  never  conceived  that 
such  perfect  bliss  was  attainable  or  could  be  so  entirely 
summed  up  and  epitomised  in  one  person.  It  was  for  her 
even  as  Lottie  Lee  had  described.  Dudley  had  put  all 
the  keys  of  love's  heaven  in  her  hand.  Magnificently,  he 
had  flung  aside  the  purple  curtains  enshrouding  her  woman- 
hood. She  felt  as  though  an  emperor  and  all  his  regal 
retinue  had  paused  at  the  humble  dwelling  of  her  house 
of  clay ;  as  if  a  wonderful  musician  had  picked  up  an 
instrument  of  no  account  to  play  his  mighty  music  on  it ; 
or  as  a  bud  must  feel  when  it  opens  its  petals  one  by  one 
until  it  has  rendered  its  full  flower-service  of  scent  and 
colour  and  beauty  in  the  streaming  rays  of  a  summer  sun. 

12 
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They  were  transcendental  days,  tinged  with  alchemy  for 
Dudley  as  well,  to  whom  the  brimming  cup  of  youth's 
foaming  wine  which  Patsy  held  to  his  lips  was  none  the 
less  sweet  because  it  was  proffered  by  the  hand  of  a  neophyte. 
Her  passion  and  her  girlishness  combined  made  a  unique 
and  rare  combination.  He  felt  he  really  had  discovered 
true  love  at  last,  whereas  before  he  had  been  sceptical  of 
its  very  existence. 

Almost  every  minute  of  the  time  had  been  spent  in  each 
other's  company.  They  had  bathed  in  the  summer  sea 
and  sunned  themselves  on  the  warm  dry  sand,  walked  and 
motored  ;  they  had  strolled  beneath  the  moon  and  had 
visited  the  Casino.  Each  tune  he  had  gambled  Dudley 
had  lost.  His  run  of  bad  luck  was  persistent. 

This  evening,  when  as  usual  he  proposed  an  adjournment 
to  the  gambling  hall,  Patsy  did  her  best  to  dissuade  him. 

"  Not  to-night,  Jack,"  she  coaxed.  "  It's  hot  and  stuffy 
in  the  Casino.  Let's  sit  out  on  the  balcony  and  look  at 
the  sea  and  the  moon.  It's  so  perfect !  " 

"  So  we  will ;  but  I  must  have  one  more  shot  at  winning 
back  what  I've  lost,"  Dudley  insisted.  "  Don't  come  if 
you'd  rather  not,  Beauty.  I'll  just  have  a  short  fling, 
and  if  my  luck  doesn't  turn  I'll  be  back  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour." 

"I'd  rather  you  stayed,"  she  demurred. 

But  evidently  the  lure  of  the  tables  was  more  potent 
than  Patsy's  spell  upon  him,  because  in  a  little  while 
Dudley  murmured  an  inadequate  excuse  and  slipped  away. 
When  he  did  not  come  back  Patsy  guessed  where  he  had 
gone  and  felt  a  little  disappointed.  She  sat  out  on  the 
balcony  outside  their  room,  waiting  for  him,  while  Dudley's 
quarter  of  an  hour  merged  into  half  an  hour,  and  still  he 
did  not  return. 
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She  supposed  his  luck  must  have  changed  and  that  he 
was  recouping  himself  for  what  he  had  lost.  No  doubt 
when  he  had  done  that  he  would  be  wise  and  come 
away.  .  .  . 

Two  hours  went  by.  A  chill  wind  swept  over  the  sea 
and  the  moon  was  obscured  behind  clouds. 

Tired  of  waiting  now,  Patsy  went  in,  lingered  over  her 
disrobing,  her  eyes  going  every  now  and  then  to  the  hands 
of  the  clock  with  more  and  more  anxiety. 

Shortly  before  midnight  he  came  in,  looking  a  little 
dishevelled,  and  for  the  moment  she  mistook  his  rather 
strained  look  for  one  of  excitement. 

"  Oh,  Jack  !  "  she  reproached.  "  You've  been  away 
three  hours  !  It  wasn't  kind  of  you  to  leave  me  without 
a  word.  I'm  not  going  to  grumble,  though,  on  our  last 
evening.  Have  you  broken  the  bank  to-night  ?  " 

Dudley  subsided  on  the  bed-edge. 

"  Lord,  no  !  It's  the  other  way  round.  The  bank's 
broken  me.  I'm  cleaned  out.  I  haven't  got  the  price  of 
our  hotel  bill  or  our  fare  back  to  London.  I  shall  have 
to  leave  my  watch  and  chain  with  the  management  and 
sell  my  dress-clothes,  too,  perhaps.  It's  the  devil's  own 
luck,  isn't  it  ?  What  a  mercy  you've  got  a  job  to  go  back 
to  !  I  shall  have  to  live  on  credit  myself  until  something 
turns  up.  Here,  put  something  over  your  shoulders. 
You'll  catch  cold.  The  weather's  gone  funny  to-night. 
Sea-mist  or  something.  It'll  be  hot  again  to-morrow, 
though.  We'd  better  try  to  get  some  sleep.  I  shall  have 
to  interview  the  patronne  and  smooth  her  down.  Thank 
goodness,  she's  a  woman  !  " 

He  began  to  undress. 

Patsy  found  her  voice  at  last. 

"  Jack !    You  can't  let  them  know  you've  no  money 
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to  pay  !  It  makes  us  look — like  adventurers.  I've  never 
done  that,  even  on  the  stage.  Before  I've  got  down  to 
my  last  penny  I've  always  told  the  landlady,  so  that  she 
could  turn  me  out  if  she  wanted  to.  Can't  you  wire  to 
London  for  some  more  ?  " 

Dudley  tore  off  his  crumpled  white  tie. 

"  To  whom  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  To  the  Pay  Department — to  the  Government,"  she 
replied  vaguely.  "  They're  paying  you  a  thousand  pounds 
in  three  years.  They  might  let  you  have  a  little  in 
advance." 

He  faced  round,  his  limp  tie  dangling  in  his  hand. 

"  But,  good  Buddha,  dear  child,  I've  had  it !     It's  gone  1 " 

"  Gone  ?  "  she  echoed.     "  I — don't  understand  !  " 

"  There's  nothing  to  understand.  Two  hundred  quid  a 
year  for  three  years  wasn't  any  good  to  me.  I  sacrificed 
that  and  drew  the  thousand  down  instead.  I  had  a  good 
many  debts  as  well.  I  squared  those  and  paid  for  my 
flat,  and  settled  with  my  tailor.  That  left  me  with  about 
five  hundred  clear.  Now  it's  gone,  so  there  we  are  1  It 
won't  make  any  actual  difference  to  you,  darling,  except 
that  we  can't  go  back  to  an  hotel  together  like  I'd  meant 
to,  until  you  go  on  tour.  You'll  have  to  chum  with  your 
friend  Victoria  again,  and  I  must  do  all  I  can  to  raise  the 
wind  and  find  a  job.  I  shall  weather  the  storm  somehow, 
you'll  see." 

He  was  brushing  his  hair  now,  after  a  wash  in  cold 
water,  making  himself  look  groomed  once  more  instead  of 
dishevelled  as  he  had  been,  rather  a  splendid  figure  in 
vivid  green  heavy  silk  pyjamas. 

Patsy  clutched  at  his  sleeve.  She  was  dreadfully  afraid 
that  he  was  acting  a  part,  and  her  usually  healthy  nerves 
were  all  on  edge. 
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"  Jack,  promise  me  you  won't  do  anything  desperate  !  " 
she  entreated.  "  I  don't  care  how  poor  we  are  !  I'm  used 
to  never  having  any  money  myself.  Promise  me  you 
won't  take  it  to  heart  or  do  any  harm  to  yourself  !  I — 
I'm  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  in  case  you  creep  out  in  a  fit  of 
despair  and " 

"  Blow  out  my  brains  ?  "  He  voiced  her  fears  for  her. 
"  Don't  be  a  juggins,  Beauty  !  That  would  be  a  coward's 
way  out,  and  I'm  not  that,  whatever  else  I  may  be. 
Besides,  I've  been  up  a  tree  before.  ...  I  hadn't  a 
bean  after  I  ran  through  the  money  old  Dudley  left  me. 
I'm  more  sorry  for  your  sake  than  anything  else.  It 
doesn't  trouble  me  much  personally,  because  I  shall  get 
hold  of  some  more  somehow.  We've  had  a  splendid  time. 
We  love  each  other  heaps,  and  we've  still  got  each  other. 
We're  not  beggars  in  affection,  anyway.  Let  to-morrow 
take  care  of  itself.  Only  put  your  dear  arms  round  me 
and  tell  me  you're  not  cross  !  " 

Responsive  as  ever,  Patsy  stretched  out  her  loving  arms. 
The  total  loss  of  his  gratuity  from  her  point  of  view,  in 
so  far  as  it  affected  her,  meant  nothing  ;  for  money  was 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  she  craved  for  herself,  and  if 
Jack  did  not  care  very  much  either,  why  then  they  were 
still  rich  and  blessed.  She  was  able  to  view  things,  not 
from  the  stable  standpoint  of  a  girl  who  has  never  known 
what  it  was  to  be  up  against  it  and  would  therefore  be 
appalled  and  panic-stricken  by  a  financial  crisis,  but  from 
the  courageous  angle  of  an  impecunious  chorus-girl  who 
has  known  perennial  hardships  and  is  perfectly  prepared 
to  face  vicissitudes  all  the  time. 

"  Of  course  I'm  not  cross,  darling !  "  she  answered. 
"  Why,  it's  simply  for  your  sake  I  mind  at  all.  Oh,  if 
only  I  were  an  heiress,  how  lovely  it  would  be  !  " 
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Dudley  looked  down  upon  her  with  real  affection  in  his 
eyes. 

"  Yes,  wouldn't  it  ?  "  he  acquiesced  at  once.  "  But 
riches  and  beauty  seldom  walk  hand  in  hand.  We've 
chosen  the  greater  part — love  !  " 


XXX 

IN  spite  of  his  ruinous  luck  Dudley  slept  as  peacefully  as 
a  child  until  dawn.  Once  he  was  assured  of  Patsy's 
courageous  and  easy  acceptance  of  the  rocky  state  of 
affairs  the  worst  part  of  the  business  was  over.  He  was 
a  spendthrift,  and  he  knew  it.  His  attitude  of  mind  about 
money  was  impractical  and  careless.  He  could  always 
borrow  and  pay  back,  and  no  doubt  before  long  he  would 
find  some  well-paid  job.  Patsy  would  probably  be  on 
tour  for  six  weeks  at  least,  and  before  that  he  would  be 
on  his  feet  again.  Nothing  was  vitally  affected  except 
that  he  had  got  rid  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  cash. 

It  was  a  lucky  thing,  he  decided,  that  Patsy  was  of  such 
a  happy-go-lucky  temperament  herself ;  but  then,  of 
course,  she  was  used  to  financial  precipices,  too.  A  vista 
of  hard-upishness  did  not  seem  to  trouble  her ;  and  in 
marrying — bless  her ! — the  last  thing  she  had  thought  of  was 
feathering  her  own  nest.  She  had  simply  elected  to  belong 
to  him  because  she  loved  him  and  he  had  wanted  her,  and 
there  had  been  no  other  consideration  in  her  mind.  Dudley 
began  to  feel  quite  happy  and  comfortable  again.  To- 
morrow he  would  leave  his  watch  and  chain  in  lieu  of 
payment,  as  the  very  best  he  could  do,  and  the  manage- 
ment were  lucky  to  get  it.  It  was  a  twenty-two  carat 
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gold  half-hunter,  and  poor  old  Dudley  had  bequeathed  it 
to  him.  With  the  chain,  as  well  as  the  heavy  antique 
engraved  seal  attached,  it  was  worth  a  good  deal  more 
than  their  combined  hotel  expenses,  he  knew. 

Very  soon  his  deep  and  regular  breathing  told  Patsy 
that  at  any  rate  his  troubles  were  not  banishing  sleep ; 
and  so,  reassured  herself,  because  anything  that  did  not 
hurt  him  vitally  could  not  deeply  affect  her,  she  too  slept 
peacefully  and  tranquilly  by  his  side. 

She  awoke  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  The  room 
was  growing  light  unduly  early  because  she  had  forgotten 
to  draw  the  curtains  overnight,  and  she  could  see  Dudley's 
face  clearly  in  the  peculiar  half-light  of  dawn. 

Just  at  the  moment  he  was  evidently  dreaming  vividly, 
for  as  she  looked  down  at  him  tenderly  a  look  of  jubilation 
passed  over  his  face  and  he  gave  a  triumphant  shout.  The 
next  moment  he  stirred  and  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Lord  !  Only  a  dream  !  "  he  murmured,  in  acutely 
disappointed  accents.  "  It  was  so  infernally  vivid  it  woke 
me  up !  I  dreamt  I'd  had  a  letter  from  the  India  Office 
telling  me  I  was  to  rejoin  my  regiment  after  all,  and  I 
was  reading  it  out  to  you,  almost  crying  with  excitement 
at  the  idea  of  going  out  there  again  and  seeing  my  men 
once  more.  And  you  were  packing  my  trunk,  fairly 
flinging  things  in,  because  I  had  to  start  at  once." 

"  Was  I  going  too  ?  "  asked  Patsy  eagerly. 

"  I  don't  think  so.     No,  you  weren't." 

"  But  didn't  you  mind  leaving  me  behind — in  your 
dream  ?  "  Her  voice  was  quite  anxious. 

"  I  didn't  seem  to.  I  should  in  real  life,  I  dare  say. 
You  see,  I  was  carried  away  by  the  joy  of  it !  I  was  going 
back !  Gad,  if  it  were  only  true !  What's  the  time, 
Beauty  ?  " 
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She  peered  at  his  half -hunter  on  the  bed-table. 

"  Half-past  four." 

"  Did  I  wake  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  was  awake  already." 

"  You're  not  worrying,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Not  now.  So  long  as  you're  not  upset  I  don't  mind 
anything.  I  told  you  that  last  night." 

He  flung  an  arm  across  her. 

"  Plucky  girl !  One  of  the  best !  We'll  have  our  love 
nest  before  long,  you'll  see.  I  shan't  rest  till  I've  made  a 
real  home,  Beauty !  Not  the  sort  of  amateur  affair  Peter 
Pan  built  for  Wendy,  in  Barrie's  play,  with  roses  peeping 
in  and  out  and  nothing  inside,  but  a  little  show-place  in 
the  country,  within  half  an  hour  of  town,  in  its  own  choice 
grounds,  replete  with  every  modern  convenience,  as  the 
house-agents  say." 

"  Well,  go  to  sleep  again  and  dream  about  it,"  said 
Patsy.  "  But  don't  dream  of  leaving  me,  Jack  !  I  can't 
bear  to  think  that  you  were  glad  to  go  back  !  Not  now — 
after  all !  Would  you  be  glad  really,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  Naturally  I  shouldn't  like  parting  with 
you,  but  if  it  meant  rejoining  my  regiment  I  couldn't  help 
being  overjoyed  to  go.  ...  I  can't  alter  that  side  of 
me,  Beauty.  The  sound  of  a  bugle  makes  me  stiffen  my 
back,  and  the  very  sight  of  a  Union  Jack  stirs  me  even  more 
than  a  beautiful  woman's  face.  It  doesn't  mean  that  I  love 
you  any  the  less  because  I'm  a  soldier  first." 

He  yawned,  ready  to  finish  his  sleep,  and  before  long 
drifted  into  a  slumber  undisturbed  by  dreams  of  any  kind. 

But  Patsy  lay  awake  until  morning,  turning  over  that 
last  sentence  of  his  in  her  mind,  trying  to  comprehend  it, 
voicing  as  it  did  a  sentiment  which  very  few  women  can 
understand  in  men,  but  which  many  a  son  has  made  to  a 
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tearful-eyed  mother  and  many  a  husband  to  many  a  wife  ; 
and  because  of  it,  loving  women,  wives,  mothers  and  sweet- 
hearts have  prayed  to  the  God  of  Battles  since  the  world 
began  that  there  shall  be  no  more  war.  .  .  . 


When  Dudley  awoke  much  later  Patsy  was  up  and 
dressed.  She  had  been  packing  their  trunks  and  had  also 
been  out  betimes  on  an  expedition  of  her  own.  The 
immediate  result  of  that  excursion  lay  in  her  purse,  and  as 
soon  as  Dudley  joined  her  on  the  balcony  outside  for 
their  coffee  and  rolls  she  told  him  about  it  with  an  air  of 
light-heartedness  that  gave  not  the  slightest  inkling  of  the 
actual  pang  her  sacrifice  had  cost  her,  not  because  she  had 
given  up  a  thing  of  worth,  but  only  on  account  of  its 
sentimental  value  to  her. 

"  You  can  pay  our  bill  in  cash,  darling,"  she  said,  empty- 
ing her  purse  before  his  astonished  gaze  and  pushing  the 
heap  of  coins  and  notes  towards  him.  "  The  jeweller  I 
went  to  gave  me  very  fair  value  for  my  ring — eight  thousand 
francs,  only  about  five  pounds  less  than  you  paid  for  it  in 
English  money,  isn't  it  ?  I  didn't  like  to  think  of  you 
parting  with  something  that  belonged  to  your  dead  friend, 
whereas  I  didn't  really  need  an  engagement  ring  at  all,  as 
I  told  you  at  the  time.  Please  don't  be  angry  with  me, 
Jack  !  Do  say  that  you're  not !  " 

Dudley  was  not  at  all  angry,  but  for  the  moment  he  was 
too  moved  by  her  action  to  find  words  in  which  to  thank  her. 
In  all  his  many  experiences  with  women  he  had  never  met 
one  who  was  ready  to  beggar  herself  not  only  in  love,  but 
in  kind,  like  Patsy.  And  she  was  a  chorus-girl,  too,  a 
member  of  a  class  popularly  supposed  to  be  self-seeking  to 
a  degree. 
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"  Oh,  I  say,  Beauty !  "  he  demurred.  "  I  wish  you 
hadn't.  I  didn't  want  you  to  help  me  out  of  this  hole. 
It's  too  sweet  and  good  of  you,  but  you  ought  to  have  hung 
on  to  your  ring.  I  shan't  rest  now  till  I've  bought  you 
another  in  its  place.  Go  inside,  and  let  me  kiss  you  and 
thank  you." 

Patsy  finished  her  coffee. 

"  Pay  the  bill  first,"  she  said.  "  We  haven't  got  very 
long  before  we  go,  and  once  we  start  kissing  we  don't  stop. 
I'll  finish  packing  up  now,  and  then  we  shall  be  ready." 

Dudley  departed,  and  Patsy  busied  herself  with  the  last 
touches  of  packing — strapping  trunks  and  writing  labels, 
finally  making  a  last  tour  of  the  room  in  case  she  had  left 
anything  out. 

Only  her  bouquet  remained.  All  the  flowers  were  quite 
dead  now  ;  even  the  white  heather  had  turned  yellow  and 
drooped.  She  could  not  even  keep  a  sprig  of  it  for  luck, 
because  it  crumbled  to  a  mere  stalk.  Her  honeymoon 
was  over.  They  were  going  back.  .  .  . 

She  brushed  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes  and  forced  her 
quivering  lips  into  a  smile  as  Dudley  came  back  into  the 
room. 

He  looked  quite  cheerful  now  and  extremely  handsome 
in  the  new  tweed  suit  he  was  wearing.  Patsy's  eyes  shone 
with  love  and  pride. 

"  Well,  I've  settled  up  downstairs,"  he  said  briskly, 
"  and  the  bill  wasn't  as  bad  as  I  expected  either.  It's 
really  wonderful  how  economically  they  do  you,  take  it  all 
in,  even  at  a  swell  hotel  like  this.  I  wish  we  were  going 
back  to  a  place  of  our  own  though,  with  butlers  and 
domestics  all  ready  waiting  on  the  mat  to  welcome  us  in 
and  serve  a  fat  dinner  to  the  tick  !  Don't  you,  Beauty  ?  " 

"  I  could  do  without  the  butlers  and  the  fat  dinner," 
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Patsy  answered  readily.  "  I  wouldn't  care  if  it  were  two 
bare  rooms  and  bread  and  cheese,  so  long  as  we  were 
together !  " 

Dudley  folded  her  in  his  arms.  His  lover-like  rapture 
had  not  abated  in  the  least. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  good  enough  for  you,"  he  replied.  "  Or 
for  me  either,  for  that  matter.  I  couldn't  stick  poverty  and 
squalor — even  with  the  girl  I  love  !  You  shall  have  a 
mansion,  Beauty  !  Mark  my  words  !  " 


XXXI 

MUCH  to  Victoria's  surprise  and  pleasure,  Patsy  duly 
arrived  in  Hyacinth  Street  on  Friday  afternoon,  and 
announced  that  she  was  going  to  remain  with  her  friend 
until  she  started  on  tour  next  week. 

"  Jack's  still  got  his  bachelor  flat,"  she  explained,  "  so  I 
can't  be  with  him  there  ;  and  besides,  I  wanted  to  see  you 
and  the  Kerley  baby  so  badly,  and  it's  only  five  days  till 
Tuesday — so  here  I  am  !  I  can  hardly  believe  I've  been 
away  nearly  a  whole  week,  especially  now  that  I'm  back 
again.  Have  you  missed  me,  Vicky,  dear  ?  " 

"  Frightfully,"  answered  Victoria,  with  truth.  "  It  felt 
much  more  as  if  your  were  dead  than  gone  away." 

Patsy  nodded. 

"  I  know.  You  probably  thought  I  had  gone  away  for 
good — or  at  least  that  I  should  come  back  altered,  with 
that  stuck-up,  newly-married,  mysterious  air  some  girls 
put  on.  Well,  I  haven't  changed  in  any  way  that  can 
affect  us  two.  I'm  still  Patsy.  If  there's  any  difference  in 
me  at  all,  it's  no  more  than  if  I  were  a  piano  tuned  up  fop 
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a  concert.  I  believe  I'm  at  my  very  best.  I  know  I'm  at 
my  happiest.  Do  I  look  it  ?  " 

They  were  sitting  on  Victoria's  bed,  close  together, 
holding  hands  tightly,  both  a  little  emotionally  moved  at 
finding  themselves  together  once  more,  picking  up  the 
threads  of  a  friendship  which  meant  a  great  deal  to  each  of 
them. 

Victoria  took  a  long  look  at  Patsy.  Certainly  she  looked 
happy.  Joy  seemed  to  stream  from  her. 

"  Yes,  you  do,"  she  answered.  "  Oh,  Patsy,  I'm  so 
thankful !  It  was  such  a  big  thing  to  do  without  a  lot  of 
thought ;  but  you're  still  glad,  so  perhaps  it  really  is  for 
the  best.  I  was  afraid  for  you.  You  adored  him  so  much 
that  it  didn't  seem  likely  he  could  come  up  to  all  your 
expectations." 

"  He  has.  He  did,"  Patsy  replied.  "  Even  if  I  were  to 
be  miserable  for  the  rest  of  my  existence,  those  five  days 
would  be  enough  to  make  up  for  it.  They  will  colour  the 
whole  of  my  life  for  evermore,  and  when  I'm  an  old  woman 
I  shall  feel  young  again  whenever  I  think  of  them.  I 
haven't  just  lived.  I've  been  in — in  Elysium  !  And  the 
glorious  thing  is,  I  know  this,  that  it  won't  fade  away. 
My  feelings,  I  mean.  They're  not  less.  They're  intensified. 
I'm  perfectly  sure  that  this  time  ten  years  Jack's  kiss  will 
mean  just  as  much  to  me  as  the  very  first  day  I  was  his. 
I'm  certain  that  I  could  put  up  with  anything,  even  the 
utmost  bad  luck  if  it  has  to  come,  so  long  as  I  am  with  him  ; 
whereas,  with  any  other  man  life  would  be  like  a  faded  wall- 
paper or  a  garden  without  flowers.  Jack's  utterly  different 
from  anyone  else.  He's  simply  wonderful.  Nothing  he 
does  or  says  is  ordinary.  I'm  not  on  this  earth  at  ah1  when 
I'm  with  him.  Oh,  Vicky  !  You  must  get  married  to  the 
nicest  man  you  can  meet,  and  then  we  can  compare  notes 
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and  have  our  children  at  the  same  time  and  bring  them  up 
together  !  You'll  miss  such  a  lot  if  you  don't.  Have  you 
seen  your  sailor  friend  yet  ?  Has  he  come  home  ?  " 

Victoria  flushed  faintly. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  "  I  saw  him  yesterday.  He 
called  here  and  took  me  out  to  tea.  He  was  very  much 
upset  when  I  told  him  about  Mother's  death.  He  asked 
me  to  marry  him,  Patsy.  Almost  at  once — before  I  told 
him  about  the  stage.  I  was  so  surprised.  I  never  thought 
he  was  fond  of  me  like  that." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  "  asked  Patsy. 

"  What  could  I  say  ?  I  told  him  I  had  this  engagement 
at  the  Hugenot,  and  how  much  I  love  the  stage  and  what  a 
big  chance  it  will  be  for  me.  He  didn't  try  to  dissuade  me. 
He  said  he  hoped  I  would  change  my  mind,  and  that  he 
would  be  waiting  for  me  in  case.  He  wants  me  to  stay 
with  his  sister  instead  of  here,  and  she  has  asked  me  as 
well,  so  when  you  go  away  I  expect  I  shall." 

"  Of  course,  you'll  marry  him  in  the  end,"  said  Patsy  with 
conviction.  "  I  wouldn't  place  ambition  and  a  stage 
career  before  a  staunch  man's  love,  if  I  were  you,  Vicky. 
I  believe  every  woman  who  puts  ambition  first  is  sorry 
after.  Women  have  got  plenty  of  brains  and  talents  and 
capabilities  and  all  that,  I  grant  you — as  much  as  men,  I 
dare  say  ;  but  our  real  and  true  sphere  is  still  in  the  home, 
not  outside  it ;  and  when  we  miss  it — or,  rather,  when  we 
deliberately  set  out  to  do  something  clean  away  from  it, 
like  carving  out  a  career  and  imagining  we  can  dispense 
with  all  the  rest — then  I  think  troubles  and  regrets  are 
bound  to  follow.  You  may  often  see  a  tired-looking 
woman  walking  along  in  shabby  clothes,  with  a  string  bag 
and  wheeling  a  pramful  of  babies,  and  feel  sorry  for  her  ; 
but  you  can  take  it  from  me  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
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she  wouldn't  change  places  with  any  lady  of  leisure  in  a 
motor  with  her  Peke  !  That's  why  the  poor  are  really 
content — far  more  so  than  the  idle  rich,  if  only  people 
knew.  They  toil  and  they  moil,  but  they've  found  the 
crock  of  gold.  Why,  if  I  had  to  choose,  I'd  far  rather  be 
decently  poor  than  rollingly  rich.  I'd  like  to  have  a  tiny 
cottage  in  the  country  with  a  hat  on  its  head — thatch,  I 
mean — and  a  regular  muddle  of  all  sorts  of  flowers  in  front, 
and  pots  in  the  window  with  still  more  flowers,  but  not 
enough  to  make  it  dark  inside.  And  I'd  like  to  get  up 
early  and  cook  Jack's  breakfast  and  pack  up  his  lunch, 
and  stand  at  the  gate  and  wave  to  him,  and  do  Monday's 
washing,  cook  dinner,  polish  all  my  brasses  and  my  kitchen 
stove  ;  and  however  humble  it  was,  make  it  just  the  essence 
of  home,  with  the  kettle  singing,  the  evening  meal  ready 
and  Jack  coming  in  at  the  gate  !  "  She  paused  for  breath. 
"  Marriage  seems  to  have  made  me  rather  talkative,"  she 
apologised,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Not  much  more  than  usual."  Victoria  was  teasing 
now.  "  Tell  me  about  Deauville,  Patsy.  Was  it  very 
full  up  ?  Where  did  you  stay  ?  " 

"  At  the  H6tel  des  Anglais.  Ever  such  a  posh  place. 
Our  room  had  a  balcony  looking  out  on  to  the  sea,  and  we 
used  to  have  our  coffee  out  there  every  morning  and  sit 
out  there  in  the  evenings  when  we  came  back  from  the 
Casino." 

"  Did  you  play  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  was  more  interested  watching  the  people. 
Jack  did.  But  he  wasn't  at  all  lucky." 

Something  in  Patsy's  voice  attracted  Victoria's  attention. 

"  I  hope  he  didn't  lose  very  much,"  she  said. 

"  A  fair  amount,"  Patsy  replied.  "  It's  in  his  blood. 
The  Samphires  were  dreadful  gamblers.  Jack's  grand- 
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mother  was  the  daughter  of  Lord  Samphire,  so  of  course  he 
can't  help  his  tendencies,"  she  explained,  not  without  a 
touch  of  pride.  "  But  now  I  know  how  hard  he  finds  it  to 
keep  money  I  can  help  him  not  to  spend  it,"  she  added. 

Victoria  said  nothing.  Perhaps  she  was  beginning  to 
guess  why  Patsy  had  come  back  to  Hyacinth  Street  instead 
of  staying  with  her  husband  in  London  until  she  started 
on  tour.  Dudley,  very  likely,  had  run  out  of  funds.  .  .  . 
He  was  just  the  kind  of  man  to  fling  money  about  one  day 
and  find  himself  stranded  the  next.  Victoria  knew  his 
type.  She  had  met  it  so  often  in  her  travels  abroad,  at 
French  resorts  especially.  .  .  .  Youngish  men  like 
Dudley,  well-dressed,  seemingly  wealthy,  who  lost  or  made 
fortunes  without  turning  a  hair.  Her  father  had  frequently 
pointed  them  out  to  her,  and  she  had  observed  them  for 
herself. 

Not  long  afterwards,  when  Patsy  was  making  cocoa,  she 
happened  to  notice  that  she  was  not  wearing  the  pigeon 's- 
blood  ruby  ring,  but  for  the  moment  she  did  not  connect  its 
disappearance  with  Dudley's  gambling  losses. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  your  engagement  ring  ?  " 
she  asked,  without  thinking. 

Patsy  looked  down  at  her  hand  and  coloured  violently. 
It  was  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  to  blurt  out  the  truth,  that 
she  had  sold  it  to  pay  the  hotel  bill  and  their  expenses  back, 
but  she  realised  just  in  time  that,  if  she  did,  Victoria  would 
disapprove  entirely  of  her  beloved  Jack.  So,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  whole  of  a  candid  existence,  she  avoided  the 
truth ;  but  told  her  white  lie  so  clumsily  that  it  did  not 
take  Victoria  hi  for  a  single  instant. 

"  Oh,  my  ring  ?  "  she  gasped.  "  Isn't  it  a  pity  !  I  lost 
it — only  yesterday — in  France  1  " 
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XXXII 

VICTORIA'S  dramatic  talents,  like  those  of  a  good  many 
people  who  either  imagine  or  have  been  told  by  others  not 
really  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  that  they  are  "  cut 
out  for  the  stage,"  were  not  considerable.  She  was  extremely 
dainty,  she  had  a  well-trained  but  small  and  melodious 
singing  voice,  and  about  as  much  real  stage  personality  as  a 
sparrow.  That  does  not  mean  that,  given  an  exceptional 
chance  such  as  Gus  Hamilton  was  providing  for  her  now, 
she  might  not  attain  a  considerable  measure  of  success  ; 
for,  as  a  general  rule,  the  public  usually  devours  whatever 
fare  is  provided  for  it,  if  it  is  sufficiently  boosted  and  art- 
fully advertised. 

Victoria  unfortunately  was  not  aware  of  her  limitations. 
Not  that  she  was  conceited  ;  but  since  early  girlhood,  when 
she  had  scored  a  modest  triumph  or  two  in  amateur  pro- 
ductions, she  had  hugged  a  belief  that  a  stage  career  was 
her  correct  destiny  ;  and  now  that  there  was  no  one  to  hold 
her  back  she  had  embarked  upon  it  with  high  hopes. 

Patsy  perhaps  had  guessed  almost  from  the  outset  that 
she  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  Hamilton  knew  it. 
So  did  all  the  members  of  the  Hugenot  company ;  but 
every  one  liked  and  esteemed  her,  and  no  one  would  have 
hurt  her  feelings  for  worlds — not  even  Adela  Vemon,  whose 
original  part  Victoria  had  unknowingly  usurped. 

The  proposal  of  marriage  from  her  father's  old  friend 
scarcely  occupied  her  thoughts  at  all  in  the  last  few  days, 
when  frequent  rehearsals  absorbed  all  her  time.  Her  part, 
as  it  happened,  was  not  large,  but  it  was  outstanding,  and 
an  actress  of  experience  and  genuine  gifts  like  Adela  Vemon, 
might  have  made  it  something  distinctive.  In  Victoria's 
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hands  it  was  not  likely  to  rise  above  mediocrity.  In  a  word, 
she  was  above  the  average  as  an  amateur,  but  below  it  for 
a  professional,  and,  in  engaging  her  as  he  had  done,  it  was, 
as  Patsy  had  correctly  surmised,  merely  a  matter  of  the 
personal  equation  with  Hamilton.  Jaded  by  sophistica- 
tion, and  never  taken  in  for  one  moment  by  the  consciously 
arrogant,  exotically  beautiful  young  ladies  of  his  famous 
chorus,  he  had  been  attracted  at  once  by  Victoria's  girlish- 
ness  and  immaturity. 

On  the  afternoon  preceding  the  dress  rehearsal  Victoria 
received  a  summons  from  Hamilton  in  his  office.  In  con- 
versation yesterday  he  had  told  her  that  the  formal  con- 
tract, which  for  some  reason  he  had  delayed  getting  out, 
would  be  ready  for  her  signature  on  the  morrow. 

When  she  entered  the  room  he  was  seated  at  the  swivel- 
chair  before  his  vast  desk,  looking  more  like  a  fat  toad  than 
ever,  and  the  contract  was  before  him.  A  gleam  came  into 
his  half-closed  eyes  as  they  fell  upon  Victoria. 

"  Good  afternoon,  dear,"  he  said  affably.  "  You  know 
why  I've  sent  for  you,  I  suppose  ?  Here's  our  agreement, 
ready  for  your  endorsement.  You  shall  read  it  through  in 
a  minute.  But  before  you  sign  we  must  understand  each 
other.  There's  a  little  matter  between  ourselves  that  has 
got  to  be  agreed  to  before  I  make  things  binding,  and  I 
dare  say  you  know  what  it  is,  considering  that  I've  never 
hidden  the  fact  that  I  take  a  personal  interest  in  you.  I've 
been  extremely  patient  up  till  now,  but  I  shall  expect  my 
reward.  Come  and  sit  on  my  knee." 

Victoria's  spine  began  to  creep  unpleasantly.  She  backed 
away  from  his  desk. 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  !  Please  don't  talk  to  me  like  that  1  " 
she  reproved.  "  It — it  isn't  business." 

Hamilton  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  stood  up. 
13 
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"  Of  course  it  isn't  business,  you  silly  little  goose  !  I've 
gone  right  outside  business  to  give  you  this  chance,  simply 
because  I  fancied  you.  You  can't  be  such  an  innocent  as 
to  dream  that  I  thought  you  were  a  gifted  actress  and 
engaged  you  on  the  spot  because  of  it  ?  " 

Victoria  flushed  painfully.  "  I  thought  you  engaged  me 
because  you  were  kind-hearted  and  because  I  was  especially 
suited  to  the  part,"  she  answered.  "  If  you  didn't  think  I 
had  talent  you  surely  wouldn't  have  engaged  me.  How 
would  it  have  benefited  you  ?  " 

Hamilton  took  a  step  nearer  to  her. 

"  It  wouldn't  have  benefited  me,"  he  replied  coolly. 
"  Not  theatrically,  at  least.  And  now  that  we've  got  as 
far  as  this — cards  face  upwards  on  the  table — it  won't  do 
you  any  harm  for  you  to  hear  the  unvarnished  truth ; 
because  if  you're  wise — and  amenable — you'll  profit  by  it. 
Your  dramatic  gifts,  my  dear,  don't  amount  to  a  row  of 
beans.  You've  got  about  the  same  proportion  of  talent 
as,  shall  we  say,  Miss  Hermione  Green,  the  Corinthian's 
leading  girl,  and  lots  of  others  like  her,  who  are  fancied  by 
some  special  fellow — either  a  manager  who  can  do  what  he 
likes  or  a  rich  man  who  can  pay  to  keep  his  fancy-girl  right 
in  the  public  eye.  I  once  heard  the  fair  Hermione  most 
aptly  described  by  a  critic  who  knows  his  business  as 
'  faultily  faultless,  chirpingly  charming,  deliciously  dull.' 
Your  '  Suzette  '  might  be  placed  in  the  same  category,  and 
anything  else  you  may  do  in  the  next  ten  years.  But 
that's  no  reason  why,  with  my  help,  you  shouldn't  find 
yourself  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  It's  the  lower  branches 
you  couldn't  negotiate  without  real  talent.  Thanks  to  me, 
you  can  skip  those.  I'm  not  promising  anything  I  can't 
perform.  I'm  offering  you  an  assured  position  on  the 
stage,  a  position  that  should  eventually  lead  to  principal 
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girl,  and  in  return  I  expect  the  quid  pro  quo  a  man  who 
can  pave  the  way  for  a  girl  is  entitled  to  ask  for.  I'm  a 
plain  man  and  I  haven't  minced  my  words.  All  the  same, 
you'll  find  I  can  be  very  generous  and  loving,  and  you'll  get 
very  fond  of  me  in  time  !  " 

In  spite  of  Victoria's  inexperience  Hamilton's  painfully 
crude  speech  made  the  situation  unpleasantly  clear  to  her. 
In  the  whole  of  her  lif  e  up  till  now  she  had  never  encountered 
the  beast  in  a  man,  and  her  offended  maidenhood  knew  no 
bounds. 

"  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  like  that  1  "  she  cried. 
"I've  never  been  so  insulted  in  my  life  1  " 

For  answer,  Hamilton  walked  to  his  desk  and  pitched  the 
contract  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 

"  That's  where  that  stays  if  you  can't  see  reason,"  he 
replied  implacably.  "  There's  the  door.  You  can  go." 

In  reality  he  was  only  "  bluffing."  He  did  not  expect 
to  lose  her  so  easily.  He  thought  her  ambition  was  greater 
than  her  pride. 

Victoria  opened  the  door.  The  next  minute  she  was 
half-way  down  the  passage. 

"  Here  !  Don't  be  an  idiot,  Bree  I  "  he  called,  exas- 
perated. "  Come  back  at  once !  I  won't  have  any 
tantrums  here." 

She  turned  back.  She  stood  just  on  the  threshold,  but 
there  was  an  implacable  look  on  her  patrician  little  face. 
When  Hamilton  saw  it  he  understood — too  late.  Here  was 
a  girl  who  definitely  placed  self-respect  before  ambition, 
and  yet  he  knew  she  was  a  hundred  times  more  ambitious 
than  most. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Hamilton,"  she  said.  "  I  really 
don't  want  to  stay.  The  contract  can  remain  where  it  is. 
It's  the  best  place  for  it.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  one 
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thing.  You've  told  me  the  truth  about  my  talents — or 
lack  of  them.  I  hope  I  shall  forget  in  time  that  I  was  ever 
such  a  little  fool  as  to  dream  I  could  make  a  name  on  the 
stage.  I — I'm  glad  I  found  out  about  that — and  you  !  " 

Then  she  was  gone.  This  time  she  did  not  come  back. 
Nor  did  Hamilton  call  her.  He  was  too  fat  and  lazy  to  run 
after  any  girl.  .  .  .  The  little  fool  would  regret  it  in  the 
end,  perhaps. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  pressed  a  bell. 

"  Tell  Miss  Vernon  to  come  alone." 

Miss  Vernon  did  not  keep  him  waiting.  She  guessed 
that  there  had  been  a  managerial  "  rumpus  "  of  some  sort 
with  Victoria  Bree,  and  Hamilton's  words  confirmed  her 
conjecture. 

"  Well,  Miss  Vernon,"  he  commenced  suavely,  "  you'd 
like  to  take  on  '  Suzette's  '  part  after  all,  I  suppose  ?  It 
happens  to  be  available  at  the  last  moment.  Here's  a 
contract  form.  We'll  make  it  definite."  He  produced  a 
printed  form  and  filled  in  her  name  and  certain  spaces  as 
he  spoke.  "  By  the  way,"  he  added  meaningly,  "  I've 
noticed  how  charming  you've  been  looking  lately.  I  see 
you've  taken  my  hint  to  smarten  up.  .  .  .  And  you 
don't  wear  your  wedding-ring  now.  That's  right.  I  think 
I  know  a  City  chap  who  might  take  a  great  interest  in 
you.  .  .  ." 


XXXIII 

VICTORIA'S  self-control,  backed  up  by  a  seething  indigna- 
tion, lasted  her  just  until  she  reached  home,  no  more.  By 
the  time  she  gained  her  own  room  she  was  crying  passion- 
ately, and  Patsy,  who  had  heard  her  running  upstairs,  came 
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hurrying  in.  One  glance  at  her  weeping  friend  told  her 
that  something  untoward  had  occurred.  Obviously,  as  she 
had  gone  to  rehearsal  and  had  come  back  long  before  it  was 
over,  it  must  be  some  sort  of  trouble  connected  with  the 
theatre.  The  next  inference  was  naturally  Gus  Hamilton. 

"  Oh,  Vicky  !  "  she  cried.  "  You  needn't  tell  me,  dear  ! 
I  can  jolly  well  guess.  You've  had  a  dust-up  with  Hamil- 
ton, and  you've  come  home  in  a  rage  !  That  man's  never 
done  anything  out  of  sheer  disinterestedness  in  his  life, 
least  of  all  helped  a  girl.  Dry  up,  ducky,  and  don't  care  !  " 

Gradually  Victoria's  sobs  subsided  and  she  dried  her  eyes, 
but  she  did  still  care.  She  was  horribly  hurt.  Her  pride 
and  her  self-respect  had  taken  such  a  toss.  In  disjointed 
sentences  she  narrated  what  had  happened.  Patsy  listened, 
smoothing  Victoria's  hair  and  soothing  her  as  if  she  had 
been  a  child. 

"  It  wasn't  only  the  horrid  bargain  he  wanted  to  make," 
Victoria  wound  up.  "  That  was  bad  enough.  That  made 
it  plain  to  me  that  every  word  you  had  said  about  him  was 
altogether  right.  He  insulted  me  in  daring  to  think  that 
I — that  I  was  the  sort  of  girl  who  would  ever  dream  of 
getting  on — like  that." 

"  He  didn't  dream,"  Patsy  replied.  "  He  only  hoped. 
Men  of  his  stamp  are  always  setting  traps  for  girls.  They 
live  for  gain — and  lust.  Aren't  you  ever  going  back  ? 
Who's  going  to  take  your  part  ?  " 

"  Someone  will.  He  sent  for  Adela  Vernon  just  as  I  left. 
I  met  her  in  the  passage.  I'll  never  go  near  the  place 
again  !  " 

"  Well,  I'm  jolly  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Patsy  downrightly. 

'  The  Hugenot  Theatre  was  the  very  last  place  for  a  girl 

like  you,  Vicky.     You'd  have  found  it  out  sooner  or  later. 

I  wish  you'd  give  musical  comedy  the  go-by  altogether. 
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There's  nothing  hi  it,  Vicky — even  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 
Pinnacles  are  lonely  places,  so  I've  heard." 

Victoria  shook  her  head. 

"  If  all  that  Hamilton  said  to  me  is  true,"  she  said,  "  even 
if  I  reached  a  pinnacle  I  should  have  to  be  put  there.  I 
couldn't  climb  it.  Oh,  Patsy  1  I  don't  know  whether  he 
was  talking  on  purpose  to  belittle  me  or  whether  he  was 
sincere.  He  said  I  hadn't  any  real  talent,  that  I  never 
would  have.  He  said  he  could  pull  wires  for  me,  simply  by 
giving  me  big  parts  whether  I  could  really  act  them  or 
not,  and  pushing  me  forward  as  a  favour  !  Be  absolutely 
truthful  with  me,  Patsy.  Tell  me  as  a  real  friend,  do  you 
think  he  was  right — that  I  haven't  any  talent  at  all  ?  " 

Patsy  hesitated.  She  did  not  want  to  hurt  Victoria 
still  more,  but  she  was  asking  for  the  truth. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  ask  me,"  she  answered.  "  I'm 
not  a  manager  or  an  impresario,  dear.  I  haven't  seen  you 
act ;  but  truly,  I  don't  think  your  voice  is  much  good  for 
stage  work,  because  you  know  it  doesn't  carry  very 
well,  and  if  you  over-did  it  you  might  lose  it  in  the  end. 
And  I  think  you're  one  of  those  people  who  probably 
look  much  prettier  in  real  life  than  made-up  on  the  stage. 
I'm  fairly  sure  of  this,  too,  that  unless  you  got  someone 
to  help  you  and  give  you  a  chance — by  favour — you 
wouldn't  be  likely  to  make  a  mark.  It  wants  such  a  lot 
of  talent  and  such  a  lot  of  push  !  " 

So,  from  Patsy,  Victoria  heard  the  unvarnished  truth, 
too.  She  wasn't  cut  out  for  the  stage. 

"  I  think — I  shall  give  it  up,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"  It's  dreadfully  disappointing,  but  it's  much  better  to  face 
it  if  I  haven't  got  talent.  Only,  why  did  my  friends  all  tell 
me  so  if  they  didn't  mean  it  ?  "  she  asked  helplessly. 

"  It's  a  different  standard,"  Patsy  explained  patiently. 
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"  Like  amateurs  and  professionals  at  anything.  Don't  take 
it  to  heart,  Vicky.  Be  thankful  you're  able  to  quit  it  before 
you  were  ever  all  in.  The  Ginger- Jar's  no  place  for  you. 
I  should  hate  to  have  seen  you  getting  soaked  in  the  sticky 
syrup — tasting  it  and  tasting  of  it  in  the  end.  Why,  even 
supposing  you  or  any  other  girl  ever  got  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  by  your  own  efforts,  there  are  crowds  of  people  who 
would  mix  you  up  with  others  who  hadn't,  and  you  wouldn't 
get  the  credit  for  what  you  had  done.  It's  always  supposed 
that  there's  somebody  behind  who  is  pulling  the  strings, 
and  when  there  isn't,  people  will  invent  the  wildest  stories 
about  anyone  who  is  a  public  character  in  the  Ginger- Jar. 
Oh,  Vicky,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  more 
than  any  other  profession  it's  a  pitched  battle-ground  for  a 
girl,  because  she's  up  against  men,  and  only  men,  all  the 
time  !  You're  going  to  cheer  up,  aren't  you  ?  Powder 
your  dear  little  nose,  and  smile  !  " 

Victoria  did  her  best  to  smile.  It  was  rather  a  watery 
effect  at  first,  but  she  was  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

"  No,  I'm  not  going  to  fret,  Patsy,"  she  answered  gamely. 
"  It's  much  better  to  face  the  truth.  .  .  .  The  question 
is,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

As  though  in  answer  to  her  question,  almost  as  promptly 
as  if  she  had  just  taken  her  cue,  Mrs.  Kerley  knocked,  and 
opened  the  door. 

"  Your  naval  gentleman  is  downstairs  on  the  mat,  miss," 
she  announced.  "  Will  you  see  him  in  the  front  room,  or 
shall  I  show  him  hup  ?  " 
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XXXIV 

TRUE  to  his  promise  that  she  should  meet  his  mother, 
Dudley  duly  took  Patsy  to  see  her  the  day  before  her  tour 
was  to  commence.  They  had  arranged  to  spend  the  whole 
of  the  day  together,  as  it  was  her  last  one,  so  Patsy  had 
turned  up  at  Dudley's  flat  before  nine-thirty,  and  was  a 
little  disappointed  to  find  he  was  not  even  up. 

"  Good  Buddha,  Beauty  !  "  he  greeted  her.  "  You're 
an  early  bird !  I  should  have  been  up  myself,  but  I  was 
later  than  usual  last  night.  After  I  left  you  I  met  some 
men  I  knew,  and  we  went  on  to  Murray's,  and  finished  up 
here,  playing  cards.  I  only  tumbled  in  about  two.  I 
shan't  be  long  though.  Would  you  mind  turning  on  the 
cold  tap  for  my  bath  while  I  shave,  darling  ?  And  here 
are  the  papers.  Take  'em  in  the  sitting-room  and  have  a 
squint  at  them.  I've  been  looking  down  the  '  Situations 
Vacant '  column.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  for 
me.  Lots  of  partnerships  and  so  forth,  investment  a  cool 
thousand  or  so  ;  but  no  one  seems  to  be  wanted  without 
cash." 

"  Something  is  sure  to  turn  up,"  said  Patsy  brightly. 
"  I'll  look  them  over  again,  in  case  you've  missed  anything. 
Don't  be  long,  Jack,  because  your  mother  is  expecting  us 
soon  after  ten,  isn't  she  ?  Then  we  shall  have  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  day  to  ourselves  !  " 

She  departed  with  the  newspapers,  but  popped  in  her 
head  again  to  impart  a  piece  of  news. 

"  Oh,  I  must  tell  you  before  I  forget,"  she  said.  "  My 
friend  Victoria  is  engaged  to  be  married.  And  she's  not 
playing  at  the  Hugenot  to-morrow  night,  after  all.  She 
had  a  row  with  that  horrid  Hamilton,  and  she's  through 
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with  the  stage.  I'm  so  glad  !  She's  marrying  such  a  nice 
man  in  the  Navy — Commander  Pickering.  He's  inherited 
some  family  estates,  and  they  are  going  to  live  in  Devon- 
shire. It's  such  a  good  thing,  because  she  was  much  too 
nice  for  the  stage.  Isn't  it  queer,  Jack  ?  Not  very  long 
ago  we  went  to  a  fortune-teller  in  Bond  Street,  and  she 
told  Vicky  everything — just  as  it  happened,  even  to  a 
letter  from  this  very  man,  that  was  waiting  for  her  when 
we  got  back." 

"  And  did  she  tell  your  fortune  ?  "  Dudley  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  But  mine  was  more  complicated.  There 
was  a  man  in  my  life  who  was  going  to  ride  over  my  poor 
heart,  and  another  one  who  followed  on  and  picked  up  the 
pieces,"  Patsy  answered  lightly.  "  Mine  sounded  more 
far-fetched,  and  I  know  it  couldn't  come  true  now,  because 
you're  the  last  person  who  would  ever  hurt  me  in  any  way, 
aren't  you,  belovedest  ?  Oh,  your  bath  is  running  over  ! 
I  must  turn  it  off." 

She  ran  out,  and  did  not  come  back  this  time.  Dudley 
joined  her,  in  spotless  array,  half  an  hour  later,  and  gave 
her  a  lover-like  kiss. 

"  We've  been  parted  for  five  days,  or  as  good  as  parted," 
he  said  ardently.  "  I  don't  think  I  can  stand  it  much 
longer.  We  must  live  together  as  soon  as  ever  we  can,  eh, 
Beauty  ?  I  went  round  to  some  house-agents  and  got  a 
list  of  houses  and  flats  in  town  yesterday.  We'll  have  a 
look  round  later  on.  No,  don't  ring  for  breakfast,  Beauty. 
We'll  start  right  now  if  you're  ready.  I'll  just  have  a  hair 
of  the  dog." 

He  crossed  to  the  sideboard. 

"  Breakfast's  better  for  you,"  Patsy  interposed 
quickly. 

"  I  know,  darling.    But  not  this  morning.    We  all  got 
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rather  dry  last  night,  and  I  had  more  pegs  than  I  really 
knew  until  I  woke  up  with  a  parched  throat  this  morning." 
Dudley  tossed  off  a  whisky-and-soda.  "  Coming  ?  " 

Patsy  got  up.  She  had  the  newspaper  open,  her  finger 
marking  an  insertion  in  the  advertisement  columns. 

"  Oh,  Jack,  here  are  two  you've  missed !  "  she  said. 
"  There's  a  secretary  wanted  for  a  tennis  club  in  the 
suburbs.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  '  Ex- 
officer  preferred.'  Here  it  is.  Look  !  " 

Dudley  bent  over  her  shoulder  and  read. 

"  Yes,  I  saw  that  one,"  he  said ;  "  but  it's  no  good. 
Look  at  the  screw  1  " 

"  But  wouldn't  it  do  to  go  on  with  ?  "  she  persisted. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Bad  policy.  I  couldn't  take  a  thing  like  that.  If  you 
start  small  you  have  to  stay  small.  And  a  secretary,  too  ! 
Think  of  the  writing  and  arranging  I'd  have  to  do,  fixing  up 
events  and  matches  and  hardly  ever  playing  myself !  I'm 
so  keen  on  tennis,  I  couldn't  stick  that." 

Patsy's  finger  moved  further  down. 

"  And  then  there's  this  :  '  Ex-officer  wanted  as  Sports 
Manager  for  St.  Crispin's  Settlement  for  Disabled  Soldiers. 
Not  over  thirty-five.  Salary  three  hundred  pounds  and 
quarters.  Wife  might  be  employed  as  Manageress,'  "  she 
read  aloud.  "  We  could  be  together  if  you  got  that.  Oh, 
do  try  for  it,  Jack  !  " 

"  I  read  that  too."  Dudley's  tone  was  unenthusiastic. 
"  My  dear  Beauty !  I  couldn't  live  with  a  lot  of  disabled 
fellows.  I  should  feel  for  them  so  much  that  it  would 
depress  me  beyond  words.  Imagine  organising  their 
sports,  when  most  of  the  poor  devils  can  only  dot  and 
carry  one  1  It's  the  last  sort  of  a  job  I  could  undertake." 

Patsy  put  the  paper  aside. 
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"  What  would  you  like  to  do,  darling  ?  "  she  asked,  on 
their  way  downstairs. 

Dudley  shrugged. 

"I've  been  trying  to  puzzle  that  out  myself,  Beauty. 
Anything  well  paid.  I'm  not  particular,  so  long  as  I  have 
enough  money  for  the  two  of  us,  pleasant  surroundings  and 
a  horse  to  ride.  And  a  car  as  well,  of  course." 

Patsy  laughed. 

"  You  ought  to  have  been  a  millionaire." 

He  agreed  with  her. 

"  At  any  rate,  I  should  have  known  how  to  make  the 
money  go,"  he  said.  "  I  shouldn't  spend  a  lot  on  one  pur- 
suit only  and  hoard  all  the  rest,  like  most  of  these  rich  men 
do.  I  should  spend  royally  in  every  direction  and  live  like 
a  king.  You'd  be  my  queen,  Beauty  !  Gad,  shouldn't  I 
load  you  with  gifts !  Everything  your  darling  heart 
could  desire.  Diamonds  and  pearls,  silks  and  fal-lals — all 
the  rich  and  rare  merchandise  a  woman  loves  !  I  want  to 
be  well  off  for  your  sake  as  well  as  my  own.  What  did  you 
say,  darling  ?  How  far  is  my  mother's  house  from  here  ? 
Ten  minutes  in  a  taxi.  We  shan't  be  long  !  " 

Those  ten  minutes  were  quite  sufficient  to  make  Patsy 
nervous  over  her  first  visit  to  Dudley's  mother.  She  had 
written  to  her,  but  had  not  had  a  reply.  She  was  just  a 
little  afraid  she  might  be  regarded  as  an  interloper,  after 
ah1.  She  need  not  have  been.  The  little  woman  with  the 
tired  eyes  and  homely  face  who  had  the  front  door  open  for 
them  long  before  they  were  up  the  steps,  was  much  more 
nervous  than  Patsy  herself,  until  Dudley,  murmuring  an 
excuse  because  the  interview  was  getting  on  his  nerves, 
went  out  to  buy  some  cigarettes  and  left  the  two  alone. 

It  was  then  that  they  came  to  understand  each  other  in 
the  fewest  words,  as  women  do  sometimes.  The  ice  was 
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immediately  broken  when  Dudley's  mother  explained  to 
Patsy  that  she  had  not  answered  her  letter  because  she 
was  such  "  a  poor  hand  with  the.  pen,"  but  she  hoped  her 
daughter-in-law  would  overlook  that  and  not  look  down  on 
her  because  she  had  not  the  education  or  polished  manners 
of  her  son.  She  would  dearly  like  to  see  them  sometimes, 
when  they  could  spare  the  time  to  visit  her.  Jack  was  her 
only  boy,  and  a  son  to  be  proud  of.  Did  Patsy  love  him 
very  much  ?  Was  she  proud  of  him  too  ? 

Patsy's  whole-hearted  reply  brought  them  into  each 
other's  arms.  Returning,  Dudley  found  them,  heads 
together  over  an  old  album,  mostly  full  of  photographs  of 
himself  at  various  ages  ;  and  when  they  said  good-bye  they 
kissed. 

"  Oh,  I  do  love  your  mother,  Jack  !  "  Patsy  told  him,  at 
lunch.  "  She's  simply  a  dear  !  And  so  kind  and  loving. 
She  called  me  '  daughter.'  She  seems  like  a  mother  to  me 
now.  She  gave  me  one  of  those  old  photos  of  you  out  of 
the  album.  It's  in  my  bag.  I'm  going  to  treasure  it." 

"  Which  one  ?  "  inquired  Dudley.  "  The  one  in  uniform, 
when  I  got  my  commission  ?  It's  not  at  all  bad.  Let's 
have  a  look  at  it." 

"  No,  I  didn't  mean  that."  She  fished  a  faded  photo- 
graph out  of  her  bag.  "  It's  this  darling  one,  taken  in  a 
vest  when  you  were  six  months  old  !  Look  at  your  lovely 
little  limbs  !  Oh,  if  only  I  could  have  been  your  mother, 
too  !  But  perhaps  we  shall  have  a  darling  baby  of  our 
very  own  one  day,  the  living  image  of  that  photo  ;  and  I'll 
have  him  taken  just  the  same,  dressed  in  his  little  Sunday 
vest." 

Dudley  did  not  hear.  He  had  finished  lunch  and  was 
scanning  the  house-agent's  list  of  flats  and  houses  he  held 
in  his  hand.  Patsy  and  he  spent  all  the  afternoon  inspect- 
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ing  them,  picturing  themselves  installed  here  and  there, 
until  Patsy,  compelled  to  be  practical,  drew  Dudley's  atten- 
tion to  the  exorbitant  rents. 

Then  he  sighed  and  folded  up  the  paper. 

"  Never  mind,  Beauty !  It's  only  the  question  of  a 
little  time.  By  the  time  your  tour  is  over  you  shall  have  a 
home.  That  little  cottage  tucked  away  in  Hobart  Place 
would  suit  us  to  a  T.  We'll  earmark  that.  Now  we'll 
finish  our  last  evening  d,  deux.  You  needn't  go  back.  I'll 
get  a  suit-case  from  my  flat  and  lend  you  some  salmon-pink 
pyjamas.  We're  staying  at  the  Ritz  to-night." 

"  At  the  Ritz  ?  "  Patsy  echoed.  "  But  what  about  the 
money,  Jack  ?  You  haven't  any  to  spare  !  And  Vicky's 
expecting  me  !  I'd  no  idea  you'd  made  any  other  plans." 

But  she  was  not  reluctant.  She  was  eager.  She  would 
have  fallen  in  with  any  last-minute  proposals  he  might  have 
made. 

"  Vicky  be  hanged  !  "  Dudley  dismissed.  "  You  can 
telephone  her.  As  it  happens,  I  won  fifteen  quid  last 
night,  so  we  can  do  ourselves  proud  with  a  bit  to  spare. 
I  only  mentioned  the  Ritz  because  there's  such  a  lot  of 
pink  about  the  place,  and  it's  my  favourite  colour.  .  .  . 
Pink  in  your  cheeks,  too,  Beauty  !  You  don't  mean  to  say 
you're  still  a  honeymoon  girl !  I'm  still  a  honeymoon 
lover  !  Oh,  Beauty  !  Love  is  life  I  " 


As  it  happened,  Lord  Bramshaw  and  Lottie  Lee  were  also 
dining  at  the  Ritz  that  evening.  They  were  six  tables 
away,  and  Patsy,  with  eyes  only  for  Dudley,  had  not  seen 
them.  Dudley,  too,  was  not  looking  about  him  at  all,  for 
once  in  a  way.  ...  He  was  the  consummate  lover.  .  .  . 
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Nevertheless,  he  knew  that  every  woman  in  the  room  was 
looking  at  him,  envying  Patsy,  imagining  her  joy.  .  .  . 

Lottie  Lee,  too.  Her  eyes  kept  straying,  straying  ;  but 
there  was  sadness  in  their  depths. 

"  Do  you  see  those  two  over  there  ?  "  she  said  to  her 
companion,  by  and  by. 

Lord  Bramshaw  followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes.  The 
love-light  in  Patsy's  upturned  to  her  husband  made  him 
long  to  see  a  similar  expression  in  Lottie's  eyes  for  himself. 
No  other  man  but  Wrexford  would  ever  kindle  it,  he  knew. 
But  the  gift  of  her  friendship  alone  was  rich  and  rare.  He 
had  earned  that,  at  least,  and  always  would.  .  .  . 

"  Our  young  friend  Patsy  Greville — and  her  husband,  I 
suppose  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Do  you  want  to  speak  to  her  ?  " 

Lottie  shook  her  head.  "  No.  .  .  .  It's  their  last 
evening.  She's  travelling  with  me  to-morrow.  Don't 
let's  bring  them  down  to  earth  to-night.  .  .  .  Isn't  he 
like  Pat  as  I  first  knew  him — when  all  the  world  was  gold  !  " 
She  turned  to  her  old  friend.  "  Bram,"  she  whispered, 
"  tell  me  !  Do  you  think  it  is  ever  possible  such  happiness 
can  last  ?  Or  are  the  gods  angry,  that  they  snatch  it 
away  ?  " 


XXXV 

IN  spite  of  her  separation  from  Dudley,  the  opening  weeks 
of  the  "  Cabaret  Kid  "  tour  were  some  of  the  pleasantest 
in  Patsy's  life,  marking  as  they  did  quite  a  new  experience 
for  her,  in  travelling  and  living  under  the  most  comfortable 
and  congenial  conditions  as  Lottie  Lee's  understudy  on  the 
stage  and  her  companion  and  close  friend  in  private  life. 
A  very  definite  liking  had  sprung  up  between  the  two, 
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and  although  Patsy's  affection  for  Victoria  was  as  strong  as 
ever,  she  had  more  in  common  with  Lottie  just  now, 
because  she  was  not  a  single  girl.  Nor  was  Lottie,  in  spite 
of  her  many  troubles,  a  depressing  companion  in  any  sense. 
Normally  speaking,  she  was  a  volatile  creature,  high- 
spirited,  clever  and  extremely  entertaining.  It  was  very 
seldom  that  she  showed  her  more  serious  side,  either  to 
Lord  Bramshaw,  who  occasionally  joined  them  wherever 
they  might  happen  to  be  for  a  few  days  or  a  week-end,  or 
to  Patsy,  who  was  with  her  nearly  all  the  time.  Lord 
Bramshaw's  presence  never  made  any  difference  to  Lottie's 
desire  for  Patsy's  company,  nor  did  Lord  Bramshaw  seem 
to  find  her  in  the  way  either.  Their  intimacy,  as  Patsy  was 
quick  to  see,  was  based  upon  the  solid  foundations  of  a 
womanly  friendship  on  Lottie's  side  and  a  deep  regard  on 
his  ;  and  there  was  never  one  single  ingredient  in  it  which 
warranted  the  subtle  innuendoes  that  publicity  associated 
with  these  two.  Patsy,  on  her  part,  venerated  Lottie,  and 
looked  up  to  Lord  Bramshaw  as  a  quite  splendid  character. 
For  one  thing,  he  embodied  all  her  ideals  of  what  a  real 
nobleman  should  be,  a  knightly  ideal  which  she  had  always 
cherished,  although  she  had  never  aspired  to  personal 
acquaintance  with  anyone  so  far  removed  in  the  social 
scale  from  her  very  humble  self. 

Two  months  went  by,  and  so  far  she  had  only  seen  Dudley 
once.  The  eight  weeks  had  flown  for  Patsy  because, 
fortunately  for  her,  she  had  very  little  time  to  herself ; 
but  nevertheless,  there  was  hardly  a  minute  of  the  day  that 
Dudley  was  not  in  her  thoughts.  She  wrote  to  him  regu- 
larly, and  had  even  sent  him  the  bulk  of  her  unspent  salary, 
because  all  her  expenses  were  paid  and  she  "  really  didn't 
need  the  money,  dearest  dear."  Dudley,  however,  had 
returned  her  gift  by  the  next  post. 
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Don't  be  offended,  Beauty  [he  wrote,  thanking  her]. 
If  you  were  a  rich  girl  with  a  fat,  unearned  income,  I 
shouldn't  have  any  scruples  in  letting  you  help  me,  or 
helping  myself  for  that  matter,  but  that's  totally  different 
from  accepting  your  screw.  .  .  .  Why  can't  I  run 
down  for  a  week-end  ?  Well,  darling,  what's  the  use  ? 
It  would  only  be  so  infernally  hard  to  tear  myself  away 
again.  Glad  to  hear  for  your  sake  that  the  piece  has 
caught  on  so  well  and  that  the  tour  won't  be  over  for 
another  month  at  least,  because  up  till  now  I've  had  no 
luck  at  all.  I  answered  an  ad.  from  a  motor  firm  one 
day — Dillon's  in  Conduit  Street.  They  wanted  a  smart 
man  to  demonstrate  and  sell.  It  might  have  suited  me 
all  right,  and  I  took  the  job,  but  I  found  when  I  com- 
menced that  I  had  to  get  experience  at  the  works  first, 
which  meant  being  up  to  the  eyes  in  lubricating  oils  and 
grease  from  8  a.m.  till  6  p.m.,  so  I  left  them  at  the  end 
of  the  week  and  my  hands  are  still  in  a  filthy  state.  .  .  . 
I  rather  wish  I  hadn't  drawn  my  gratuity  now.  By  the 
way,  whom  do  you  think  I  ran  into  the  other  day  in 
Bond  Street,  that  sandy-haired  girl  at  Lady  Banholme's 
I  danced  with  out  of  kindness  the  night  I  met  you  ! 
She  seemed  quite  upset  when  she  heard  I  was  married,  at 
least  she  went  much  paler.  Some  people  have  all  the 
luck.  She's  the  daughter  of  Robert  Andrews,  the  ship- 
ping magnate  ;  and  now  an  uncle  of  hers  has  died,  so 
she  has  two  fortunes !  Well,  she  needs  them  with  her 
face ! 

Au  revoir,  Beauty.  Keep  your  pecker  up  and  keep 
on  wishing  me  luck. 

Your  JACK 

P.S.  I'm  not  much  of  a  hand  at  writing  a  love-letter, 
am  I  ?  I  simply  can't  get  anything  down  into  words 
without  it  sounding  piffle. 
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P.P.S.  No,  darling,  I  haven't  been  trying  to  drown  my 
troubles  in  liquor,  having  promised  you  to  be  a  good  boy. 
Only  before  I  turn  in  on  some  very  hot  nights  I've  had 
one  long  whisky  peg  and  stretched  myself  out  in  my  chair 
and  shut  my  eyes,  and  all  the  sounds  of  London  have 
died  away.  I've  transported  myself  back  to  India  ;  to 
the  quiet  and  the  silences  under  the  stars  on  some  lonely 
picket,  with  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  and  only  the  uncanny 
and  certain  sensation  that  hostile  eyes  are  watching  you, 
ready  to  pick  you  out  and  snipe  you  if  you're  off  your 
guard  for  an  instant ;  the  huge  rocks  and  boulders  casting 
gigantic  shadows ;  the  nights  when  all  your  senses  are 
sharpened  up  because  you  carry  your  life  in  your  hands, 
and  there  may  be  one  Waziri  or  Af  ridi  or  a  hundred  ready 
and  waiting  to  surround  you  in  the  darkness.  ...  I 
go  back  there  over  and  over  again  in  my  mind  or  down  on 
short  leave  to  some  station  where  there's  life  and  jollity 
and  entertainment,  and  pretty  girls  and  married  women, 
with  asking  eyes. 

Moonlight  picnics,  Beauty.  .  .  .  An  Indian  night 
.  .  .  riding  back  under  the  moon.  .  .  . 

Guest-nights,  Beauty.  .  .  .  Jollity  and  laughter, 
soft-footed  white-clad  native  servants  ;  regimental  silver 
gleaming  ;  champagne  on  tap ;  the  music  of  women's 
laughter  and  the  tinkle  of  ice  in  your  tumbler  ;  the  band 
playing  a  dreamy  waltz.  .  .  .  Out  in  the  compound 
the  flowers  are  throwing  up  their  heady  scent.  There  is 
a  gold-mohur  tree  in  full  bloom  and  the  fire-flies  are 
darting  in  and  out.  .  .  . 

All  dreams,  Beauty  !  I  open  my  eyes  and  I'm  back 
in  the  flat,  and  if  I  look  out  of  the  window  I  can  see  all 
the  electric  advertisements  flashing~and  hear  the  traffic 
and  the  '  buses  '  and  the  row  ! 

What  a  screed  !     And  this  was  a  P.P.S  I 
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Sometimes  Patsy  showed  parts  of  Dudley's  letters  to 
Lottie.  She  gave  Lottie  this  one  to  read. 

"  It's  almost  poetic  at  the  end,"  she  said.  "  I  know  he'd 
give  anything  in  the  world  to  be  back  in  India  with  his 
regiment ;  but  if  only  he  could  find  something  to  do  he 
might  not  feel  it  so  much.  Nothing  worth  while  turns  up. 
If  only  he  could  get  a  chance  !  " 

Lottie  had  not  said  anything  at  the  time,  but  she  had 
acted  instead.  After  a  talk  with  Lord  Bramshaw  one  day 
she  made  a  suggestion  to  Patsy. 

"  I've  had  a  few  words  with  Bram  about  your  husband, 
Patsy,"  she  said.  "  He  thinks  he  may  be  able  to  help  him 
if  he  would  care  to  take  up  the  post  of  his  agent  for  the 
Bramshaw  estates  in  Dorset.  His  largest  property  is  in 
Norfolk,  but  he  employs  an  agent  for  the  smaller  estate 
too  ;  and  there  is  an  old  house  that  goes  with  it  at  Witch- 
ampton.  The  salary  is  five  hundred  a  year.  Do  you  think 
it  would  appeal  to  him,  my  dear  ?  " 

Patsy's  face  lit  up.     She  was  ah1  eagerness  at  once. 

"  Oh,  how  kind  of  you !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  How 
splendid  of  Lord  Bramshaw  !  It's  the  one  thing  Jack 
would  simply  love  to  do,  I  know  !  He's  sure  to  jump  at 
it.  Do  you  think  he  could  do  the  work  ?  Does  it  need 
any  special  sort  of  knowledge  ?  " 

"  Bram  says  he  ought  to  be  able  to  manage  it  quite  well 
if  he's  keen  and  capable,"  Lottie  answered.  "  He  has  a 
proper  office  on  the  estate,  and  he  would  be  in  charge  of 
that  as  well  as  seeing  to  the  property  generally.  Would 
you  like  Bram  to  interview  him  in  London  ?  That's  what 
he  offers  to  do.  We're  playing  in  Southampton  next  week, 
so  Captain  Dudley  could  run  down,  and  you  could  both 
motor  over  to  Witchampton  and  see  the  house  and  locality, 
and  talk  it  over.  I'll  lend  you  my  car  for  the  day.  I  do 
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hope    it   will   lead    to    something,  for    your    sake,    my 
dear." 

Patsy  got  out  of  her  chair.  She  danced  round  the  room 
with  delight.  She  flung  her  arms  round  Lottie's  neck  and 
kissed  her,  and  if  Lord  Bramshaw  had  been  there  she 
would  have  felt  like  embracing  him  too. 

"  Oh,  it's  sure  to  come  off !  It's  the  very  thing  he'd 
love  !  "  she  cried.  "  Is  it  available  now  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  quite  soon.  The  young  fellow  who  has  it  at 
present  is  going  to  be  married  next  month.  He's  a  cousin 
of  Bram's  and  has  been  at  Witchampton  for  years  ;  so  now 
Bram  is  pensioning  his  agent  in  Norfolk  who  is  rather  old, 
and  giving  the  more  important  post  to  his  cousin.  It  just 
happens  to  be  a  lucky  moment  for  everybody.  I'd  like  to 
see  you  settled  down,  Patsy.  More  than  ever  now,  because 
— well,  because  of  what  we  were  talking  about  the  other 
night." 

Patsy  flushed.    A  beautiful  radiance  stole  into  her  face. 

"  I  haven't  said  anything  to  Jack  yet,"  she  said.  "  I 
didn't  want  to  put  it  in  a  letter.  I  want  to  tell  him  myself, 
to  see  his  face  when  I  do  !  I  dreamt  I  was  telling  him  the 
other  night !  " 

"  Did  you,  dear  ?  "  said  Lottie  gently.  "  And  what  did 
he  say  ?  " 

"  He  didn't  say  anything.  He  simply  took  me  in  his 
arms.  ...  It  was  one  of  the  most  precious  moments  you 
could  dream  of.  ...  I  felt  as  if  something  had  made  me 
holy,  and  I  felt  his  love  was  higher,  too.  We — were  both 
realising  at  the  same  time  what  love  really  means.  Another 
little  life " 

Lottie  nodded.  She  pressed  Patsy's  hand.  She  could 
not  speak  at  that  moment,  and  Patsy  could  not  see  her  face 
because  it  was  averted. 
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"  Did  you  ever  long  for  a  little  baby  ?  "  she  went  on. 
"  I  have,  ever  since  I  played  with  dolls.  I  used  to  go  to 
sleep  with  a  baby  rag-doll  in  my  arms  every  night  and  pray 
that  it  would  come  alive  before  I  woke  up  in  the  morning  1 
But  it  never  did !  One  has  to  wait  until  one  is  a  woman 
for  that !  " 

Again  Lottie  nodded. 

"  Yes,  I  longed,  too,"  she  answered.  "  And  I  was  as 
glad  as  you  are  when  I " 

Then  Patsy  saw  Lottie's  face,  with  tears  streaming  down 
it,  and  realised  she  had  unwittingly  touched  upon  an  open 
wound. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry !  "  she  cried.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
curious  !  I  didn't  guess " 

"That's  all  right,  dear."  Lottie's  voice  was  steady 
although  her  face  was  wet.  "  You  see — he  wasn't  glad  1 
He  didn't  want  it !  That  was  my  first  great  grief.  .  .  . 
And  so,  soon  after  he  was  born — I  only  held  him  in  my 
arms  for  three  short  days  and  nights — my  darling  little 
baby — 4ied.  ..." 


XXXVI 

DURING  the  week  that  the  "  Cabaret  Kid  "  was  playing  at 
Southampton  Lord  Bramshaw  was  unable  to  run  down 
because  he  was  detained  in  London  on  business  ;  but  he 
had  interviewed  Dudley,  and  at  his  suggestion  and  Patsy's 
urgent  invitation  Dudley  was  coming  down  for  the  day, 
Lottie's  idea  being  that  the  two  of  them  should  motor  to 
Witchampton,  about  forty  miles  distant,  and  take  a  look 
round  there  themselves. 

Lottie  was  at  the  South- Western  Hotel,  where  they  were 
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staying,  when  Patsy  brought  Dudley  back  from  the  station, 
and  she  lingered  to  make  his  acquaintance  and  talk  for  a 
few  minutes  only.  After  that  she  went  out  to  do  some 
shopping  on  foot,  impressing  upon  Patsy  that  she  would 
not  want  the  car  at  all  that  day  and  that  they  were  not  to 
hurry  back  on  her  account. 

"  Isn't  she  kind  and  sweet  ?  "  Patsy  said,  directly  she 
had  gone. 

Dudley  agreed  with  her  at  once. 

"  Very  good-natured  indeed,  I  should  say  1  So  that  is 
the  famous  Lottie  Lee  !  About  five  years  ago,  I  seem  to 
remember,  she  was  all  the  rage  in  London,  and  as  well 
known  for  her  beauty  as  Gladys  Cooper.  She's  nothing  to 
look  at  now,  by  Jove  !  Pretty  features,  of  course,  and 
lovely  eyes  ;  but  haggard.  How  old  did  you  say  she 
was,  Beauty  ?  " 

"  Twenty-eight,"  answered  Patsy. 

"  Add  ten,"  Dudley  supplemented,  "  and  that's  about  it. 
Fancy  Bramshaw  still  sticking  to  her !  Why,  with  his 
income,  he  could  have  the  pick  of  all  the  loveliest  girls  in 
town  !  " 

"  He's  not  that  kind  of  man,"  Patsy  defended.  "  He's 
Lottie's  loyal  friend  ;  and  she  is  really  only  twenty-eight, 
Jack.  I  happen  to  know  that  for  certain  ;  only  she  has 
had  a  lot  of  trouble  through  a  husband  who  has  treated  her 
disgracefully,  although  she  loves  him  all  the  same." 

Dudley's  eyes  twinkled. 

"  Oh,  these  bad  husbands  with  adoring  wives  !  "  he 
remarked.  "  Here's  a  conundrum  for  you,  Beauty.  Why 
do  the  best  women  invariably  love  the  worst  men  ?  No 
answer.  There  isn't  any.  It  simply  is  so.  Now  tell  me 
what  you've  been  doing  all  these  weeks — or  is  it  months  ? 
I'm  beginning  to  lose  count !  " 
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He  pulled  her  on  to  his  knee. 

"  It's  two  whole  months,"  said  Patsy.  "  Have  you 
missed  me,  Jack  ?  " 

"  Good  Buddha,  yes !  Especially  at  first.  The  day 
after  you  went  on  tour  I  all  but  sent  you  a  telegram,  saying 
I  simply  couldn't  stick  it  without  you  and  asking  you  to 
chuck  up  everything  and  come  at  once.  Do  you  wish  I 
had  ?  " 

Patsy  shook  her  head. 

"  No  ;  because,  although  I  should  have  been  torn  in  two, 
I  should  have  stayed  with  Lottie  because  I  promised  Lord 
Bramshaw  most  faithfully  that  I  would  remain  with  her 
for  the  whole  of  this  tour,  and  I  couldn't  have  broken  my 
word." 

"  Not  even  for  me  ?  " 

"  Not  even  for  you.  You'd  be  the  last  person  to  want 
me  to."  She  shot  him  a  deeply  loving  look.  "  Never 
mind,  dearly  beloved,  we  shall  be  together  for  always  very 
soon  now.  You've  seen  Lord  Bramshaw  and  talked  things 
over  with  him,  haven't  you  ?  Isn't  he  a  dear  !  " 

Dudley's  glance  wavered.  Apparently  he  did  not 
entirely  share  Patsy's  enthusiasm  for  her  two  friends. 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  he  may  seem  a  compendium  of  all  the 
virtues  to  you  and  Lottie,"  he  replied.  "  Personally,  I 
thought  he  was  a  supercilious  sort  of  beggar.  He  was  very 
decent,  though.  He  gave  me  a  slap-up  lunch  at  his  club 
on  Thursday,  and  we  talked  matters  over.  The  screw's 
not  so  bad — I  gather  he's  offering  me  one  hundred  more 
than  the  other  fellow  got — but  this  Witchampton,  wherever 
it  may  be,  seems  pretty  well  off  the  map." 

"  It's  a  lovely,  unspoilt  little  village,"  Patsy  said. 
"  Lottie  told  me  the  agent's  house  was  once  an  old  inn  that 
Lord  Bramshaw  modernised,  and  there's  a  beautiful  old- 
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world  garden  and  an  orchard  ;  and  you'll  have  the  use  of  a 
car,  too,  Jack  !  Just  think  of  that !  " 

"  He  mentioned  the  car,"  Dudley  said.  "  It's  just  to 
get  about  in,  that's  all — a  '  Tin  Lizzie.'  It  wouldn't  have 
hurt  him  to  have  thrown  in  a  Vauxhall  tourer,  or  even  a 
Bentley  ;  but  these  rich  fellows  always  try  to  do  things  on 
the  cheap.  It's  a  little  mania  they  have.  Still,  I  dare  say 
you  could  wangle  that,  eh,  Beauty  ?  I  could  see  he  thought 
a  lot  of  you." 

"  I  couldn't  ask  him  for  anything  more  than  he's  willing 
to  give  us,"  Patsy  replied.  "  He's  one  of  the  most  generous 
men  you  could  meet,  Jack.  You'd  soon  find  that  out. 
Lottie  says  his  tenantry  adore  him,  and  he  looks  after  their 
interests  first  and  last." 

"Oh,  I  dare  say  he's  pretty  nearly  perfect,"  Dudley  teased. 
"  I  shall  begin  to  get  jealous  soon,  Beauty.  .  .  .  The 
upshot  of  it  all  was  that,  after  we'd  had  a  good  talk,  he 
suggested  I  had  better  come  down  and  see  the  place  with 
you,  and  his  present  agent's  housekeeper  would  show  us 
round  the  house.  The  fellow  himself  is  away,  I  under- 
stand. We've  got  a  splendid  day  for  a  drive,  at  all  events. 
When  do  we  start  ?  " 

"  Lottie  ordered  the  car  for  eleven  sharp,"  Patsy 
answered.  "  It  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes,  I  expect. 
That  just  gives  me  time  to  tell  you  my  greatest  news  .  .  . 
my  splendid  secret !  "  She  got  up  and  stood  before  him, 
blushing  a  little.  "  Ha^e  a  good  look  at  me,  Jack.  Am  I — 
any  different  ?  " 

Dudley  looked  at  her  and  saw  no  change. 

"  Not  a  bit,  that  I  can  see,  Beauty,"  he  answered  ; 
"  only  more  like  a  rose  than  ever.  You  may  be  a  trifle 
plumper.  I'm  not  sure.  Anyway,  you  look  perfectly 
stunning." 
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She  gave  him  a  little  shake. 

"  Oh,  Jack  1  Do  guess  !  I'm  not  shy  telling  you,  but 
I  want  you  to  find  out  for  yourself.  Look  at  my  face 
again  !  Look  into  my  eyes  !  " 

He  looked  once  more,  but  he  was  slow  to  take  her 
meaning,  because  the  contingency  that  had  become  a 
definite  probability  now  had  actually  never  occurred  to 
him  at  all. 

"I'm  not  good  at  guessing-games."  He  gave  it  up. 
"  What  is  it  you're  bursting  to  tell  me  ?  " 

From  a  bureau  drawer  Patsy  took  out  a  small  parcel 
wrapped  up  in  tissue  paper. 

"  As  soon  as  I  knew,  I  went  out  and  bought  it,"  she  said. 
"I've  started  to  make  the  others,  but  this  is  the  pattern  ! 
Look,  Jack !  " 

She  held  up  and  shook  out  a  baby's  long,  pin-tucked, 
lace-trimmed  robe. 

Dudley  stared  at  it  in  utter  bewilderment.  Then, 
slowly,  amazingly,  realisation  dawned  upon  him. 

"  Good  Lord,  Beauty  !  "  he  ejaculated,  in  tones  of  stark 
dismay.  "  Are  you — quite  sure  ?  My  hat !  What  a 
calamity !  " 

Patsy  stood  transfixed,  with  the  smile  frozen  on  her  face. 

"  A  calamity  ?  "  she  echoed.  "  I — you  don't  under- 
stand, Jack  !  We're — going  to  have — a  baby  !  It's  a 
gift — from  heaven  I  I — I  thought  you  would  be  so  over- 
joyed— like  I  am.  .  .  .  Think  what  it  means  to  us  ! 
Oh,  Jack  !  Crush  me  in  your  arms  !  I've  been  dreaming 
of  this  moment  when  I  should  tell  you  and  we  should  feel 
more  one  than  we  ever  have  before." 

Dudley  took  her  in  his  arms.  He  also  kissed  her,  but 
almost  perfunctorily.  There  are  some  men  in  whom  a 
confession  of  coming  motherhood  engenders  a  marvellous 
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tenderness,  a  deep  and  sublime  solicitude  which  supports 
and  strengthens  a  woman  in  all  the  months  and  weeks  of 
her  long  ordeal ;  but  there  are  others,  and  Dudley  belonged 
to  the  latter  category,  who  remain  curiously  unmoved  and 
entirely  cold. 

"  But  it's  far  too  early  to  make  plans,  Beauty,"  he 
stammered.  "  I  wouldn't  count  on  it !  We  don't  want  to 
count  on  it !  Why,  I  should  feel  like  committing  suicide 
if  I  knew  it  was  inevitable  !  Just  imagine  !  You  can't 
have  really  thought !  Prams !  Doctor's  bills !  That 
infernal  wailing  in  the  dead  of  night ;  me  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  with  a  screaming  kid,  while  you  heat  a 
bottle  over  the  night-light !  Good-bye,  sleep  !  Why,  it's 
the  very  end  of  romance  !  " 

Patsy's  petrified  look  had  given  place  to  one  of  girlish 
amusement.  .  .  .  She  was  not  going  to  take  him 
seriously.  .  .  .  His  very  words  prevented  her.  ...  He 
couldn't  be  disappointed  really.  He  was  simply  joking 
because  he  wanted  to  hide  his  true  feelings.  .  .  .  Men 
were  like  that,  especially  the  soldier  type.  They  hated 
showing  emotion. 

"  Dear  goose  !  "  she  rebuked  him.  "  The  doctor's  bills 
won't  amount  to  anything  !  And  I  shall  push  the  pram, 
not  you !  And  he'll  never  cry  at  night  like  some  babies, 
because  he'll  be  such  a  dear,  happy  soul  that  he  won't 
dream  of  grizzling  when  we  want  to  sleep.  It  isn't  the  end 
of  romance  !  It's  a  beginning.  .  .  .  Why,  when  I  first 
look  down  at  our  baby's  face  and  see  you  in  him,  I  shall  feel 
as  if  I  had  inherited  the  whole  earth !  All  my  stage  life 
will  fade  away,  and  I'll  be  as  proud  as  a  clucking  hen  or  a 
mother  kitty-cat.  I  shan't  mind  getting  old  and  plump 
or  wearing  shabby  clothes,  because  I  shall  be  a  mother  with 
glory  in  her  heart !  " 
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Dudley's  arms  fell  away  from  Patsy's  shoulders. 

"  You  do  rhapsodise,  Beauty !  "  he  said.  "I  can't  see 
any  poetry  in  it  myself.  I've  heard  kids  squall  and  seen 
their  washing  on  the  line,  and  all  they  spell  is  endless  work 
and  worry  !  But  I'm  not  going  to  meet  trouble  half-way. 
You  may  be  wrong,  after  all ;  and  even  if  you're  not,  any- 
thing might  happen  in  between.  ...  I  don't  want  to  be 
saddled  with  a  family  right  at  the  outset.  Life  was  meant 
for  enjoyment  primarily,  and  not  to  be  a  mass  of  respon- 
sibilities." 

Womanfully  Patsy  swallowed  her  first  cruel  disappoint- 
ment. Jack  didn't  understand  that  he  was  hurting 
her.  .  .  .  She  had  gone  up  into  a  high  mountain  and  he 
remained  below.  ...  He  couldn't  see  the  glory.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  all  men  were  like  that  at  first ;  and  he  would  be  as 
sweet  and  tender  as  her  heart  could  desire  later  on,  when 
they  were  really  together  and  he  knew  definitely  that  their 
dear  baby  was  on  its  journey  through  shadow-land  towards 
them.  .  .  .  She  wouldn't  mention  it  again  unless  he  did. 
She  knew  he  thought  her  silly  for  prematurely  buying  that 
little  gown.  He  could  not  understand  the  sheer  impulsive 
joy  that  had  sent  her  into  that  layette  shop  with  sparkling 
eyes  and  a  happy  heart.  .  .  . 

"  There's  the  car,  dear,"  she  said,  forcing  brightness. 
"  I  think  we  ought  to  start.  Lottie  says  it's  a  two  hours' 
run  at  least.  ,  ." 


XXXVII 

"  So  this  is  Witchampton  !  " 
Dudley  gave  Patsy  a  hand  out  of  the  car. 
"  I  suppose  we  ought  to  look  round,  if  it's  only  to  say 
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we've  been  here,"  he  continued.  "  We'd  better  ask  at  the 
post  office  where  the  agent's  house  is.  I  don't  see  anything 
else  but  cottages,  excepting  the  Manor  House." 

"  Cottages  ;  yes."  Patsy  looked  all  around  her.  "  But 
aren't  they  sweet !  Oh,  Jack,  what  a  darting  little  village  ! 
I  could  live  and  die  here  !  " 

Dudley  gave  a  short  laugh.  It  did  not  sound  very 
cordial. 

"  Could  you,  Beauty  ?  Seems  to  me  our  tastes  are 
going  to  differ.  I  probably  should  die  here,  and  pretty 
soon,  if  I  ever  came  to  live  in  such  a  spot.  Have  you 
realised  we're  at  the  back  of  beyond  ?  " 

Patsy  threaded  her  arm  through  his. 

"  But  that's  just  where  we  want  to  be,  darling,  isn't  it  ?  " 
she  replied.  "  There's  nothing  depressing  about  the  place. 
I  think  it's  lovely  !  Did  you  notice  that  beautiful  old  high, 
curved  brick  wall  round  the  Manor  House,  and  the  yellow 
wall-flowers  on  top  ?  And  all  the  kiddies  have  smiling 
faces  and  clean  pinnies  !  I  saw  them  coming  out  of  school." 

Dudley  strode  on  into  the  post  office.  He  was  in  there 
about  ten  minutes  collecting  information,  while  Patsy 
lingered  outside  to  talk  to  an  apple-cheeked  old  woman 
leaning  over  a  wicket-gate.  When  he  came  out  she  had  a 
bunch  of  late  roses  and  sweet-williams  in  her  hand,  a  typical 
cottage  garden  posy,  complete  with  spikes  of  ribbon-grass. 

"  Thank  you  so  much  for  the  lovely  flowers  !  "  she  was 
saying.  "  When  we  come  down  here  to  live  I  hope  you'll 
show  me  how  to  grow  them.  I  love  gardens,  but  I  don't 
understand  anything  about  them.  Yours  is  simply 
beautiful,  I  think  !  " 

She  smiled  sweetly  and  genuinely  upon  the  gratified  old 
dame,  and  skipped  into  step  beside  Dudley. 

"  That  old  darling  is  eighty-one,"  she  imparted,  "  and 
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she's  been  married  three  times  and  had  eighteen  children, 
and  she  still  gardens  and  does  her  own  washing  and  house- 
work, and  it's  all  like  a  new  pin  inside.  She  asked  me  to 
take  a  peep.  .  .  .  Well,  what  did  they  tell  you  in  the 
post  office,  Jack  ?  " 

"  Lord  Bramshaw's  agent's  cottage  is  two  miles  farther 
on.  We'd  better  get  back  into  the  car  and  drive  there," 
replied  Dudley.  "  The  shopping  facilities,  I  gather,  are 
excellent !  The  nearest  butcher  is  at  Wimborne,  six  miles 
off.  Ditto  all  the  other  shops  and  doctors.  A  fish-woman 
comes  round  from  Poole  twice  a  week.  And  there  is  no 
main  water  and  no  drainage.  I'm  afraid  you're  going  to 
be  very  disappointed,  Beauty." 

"  Not  a  bit !  "  Patsy  hastened  to  assure  him.  "  I  was 
talking  about  the  water  to  the  old  woman.  It's  all  spring 
water,  and  beautifully  pure  and  fresh.  And  there  are  sure 
to  be  drains  of  some  sort  in  the  larger  houses,  because  Lord 
Bramshaw  likes  everything  to  be  hygienic  as  well  as 
picturesque.  And  the  tradesmen  come  out  and  deliver  if 
they  are  telephoned  ;  and  we're  on  the  telephone,  I  know. 
Lots  of  well-known  Society  people  have  their  country  seats 
in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  I  dare  say.  Like  Bramshaw  himself.  How  often  does 
he  come  down  here,  I  wonder,"  was  Dudley's  ironic  response. 
"  Lets  his  fishing  at  about  five  hundred  pounds  a  rod,  and 
shuts  up  the  family  mansion  all  the  year  round,  as  far  as 
I  can  make  out.  A  few  nobs  come  down  with  their  own 
house-parties  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time  ;  but  most  of  the 
year  you'll  never  see  a  soul  except  the  villagers  and  the 
local  idiot." 

Patsy  gave  his  arm  an  impatient  little  shake. 

"  I  believe  you're  afraid  I  shall  be  sorry  if  we  come,"  she 
said,  "  because  I've  been  used  to  London  all  my  life.  You 
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don't  know  me,  Jack,  if  you  think  that.  I've  always  longed 
to  live  in  the  country.  I  should  love  the  quiet  and  the 
peace  of  it  and  all  the  changing  seasons  of  the  year.  Think 
of  primrosing  in  the  spring,  and  finding  the  first  white 
violets  in  the  hedgerows  !  And  bringing  home  branches  of 
pussy-willows  and  catkins  and  armfuls  of  wild  daffodils  ! 
And  all  the  lovely  days  of  summer,  when  the  clocks  go 
forward  and  we  can  get  up  earlier  and  go  to  bed  later,  and 
enjoy  every  minute  of  our  lives  !  Even  the  autumn  here 
will  be  lovely,  with  all  the  trees  turning  brown  and  gold  and 
crimson  and  raining  russet  leaves ;  and  there'll  be  so 
much  to  do  that  we  shan't  even  mind  the  winter, 
because  we  shall  be  snug  and  warm  in  our  own  dear 
little  house  !  " 

Dudley  smiled  at  her  enthusiasm,  and  Patsy  was  bliss- 
fully unconscious  of  his  critical  attitude — or,  if  she  noticed 
it  at  all,  she  only  thought  he  was  considering  herself. 

They  got  into  the  car  again  and  drove  on  to  the  agent's 
house,  two  miles  outside  the  village — a  low,  stone-built 
dwelling  with  mullioned  windows,  Tudor  porch  and  other 
period  features.  It  stood  in  a  garden  complete  with  clipped 
and  quaint  box  hedges,  herbaceous,  lavender-bordered 
flower-beds,  and  an  old  sundial.  A  shallow  stream  wherein 
trout  lurked,  fat  and  speckled,  very  little  fished,  ran 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds,  spanned  by  a  rustic 
bridge.  Complementary  to  all  this,  there  was  a  pigeon  loft 
and  a  water-lily  pond,  as  well  as  a  kitchen  garden  full  of 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

"  How  many  gardeners  does  it  take  to  keep  this  place 
going  ?  "  Dudley  inquired  of  the  old  housekeeper  who  was 
showing  them  round. 

"  Mr.  Pratt  he  do  be  a  wonderful  energetic  gentleman  ! 
He  do  it  all  himself,  with  Garge,"  was  the  reply.  (Garge,  it 
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transpired  later,  was  a  lad  of  twelve  who  worked  in  the 
garden  after  school  hours  only.) 

From  the  garden  they  made  a  tour  of  the  house — 
charmingly  picturesque,  with  low  ceilings,  oak  beams,  open 
fire-places  and  ingle-nooks.  It  had  been  modernised  as 
far  as  possible  without  detracting  from  its  old  features,  but 
the  room  space  was  limited  and  there  was  no  bathroom  and 
no  lighting  except  lamps.  The  entire  house  was  already 
furnished,  so  that  when  the  present  agent  left  it  was 
"  ready  to  step  into,"  with  the  old  housekeeper  and  a  young 
help  complete. 

To  Patsy,  the  arrangements  seemed  well-nigh  perfect, 
the  drawbacks  negligible,  as  indeed  they  were.  She  was  so 
excited  and  delighted  by  everything  she  saw  that  Dudley's 
silence  escaped  her.  All  through  lunch,  which  they  had  at 
the  village  inn,  she  prattled  on  jubilantly ;  and  Dudley, 
who  seemed  strangely  preoccupied,  hardly  interrupted  her. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  quite  naturally,  Patsy  had  taken 
it  entirely  for  granted  that  he  would  jump  at  the  chance  of 
permanent  employment  with  a  fair  income  and  a  house 
thrown  in.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  her  that  he 
would  not  be  supremely  thankful  for  such  a  post. 

Her  glowing  transports  made  it  hard  for  Dudley  to  make 
a  start  and  tell  her  of  his  own  utterly  divergent  views.  He 
put  it  off  until  almost  the  last  minute,  actually  until  they 
were  back  in  the  hotel  again  and  it  was  all  but  time  for  him 
to  start  to  catch  his  train. 

They  were  still  alone,  because  Lottie,  who  had  gone  out 
to  lunch  and  tea,  had  not  returned  ;  so  they  had  the  hotel 
sitting-room  to  themselves. 

As  the  clock  struck  five  Dudley  got  up. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I'd  better  be  making  tracks  now,"  he 
said.  "  I'll  walk  to  the  station  and  stretch  my  legs.  Will 
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you  say  good-bye  to  Miss  Lee  for  me,  and  thank  her  exceed- 
ingly for  lending  us  the  car  ?  And,  I  say,  Beauty,  don't 
dwell  upon  what  you  told  me  this  morning — making  little 
clothes,  you  know.  We  don't  want  to  think  about  that  at 
all.  And  about  the  other  subject — I'll  write  to  Lord 
Bramshaw  when  I  get  back,  and  decline  his  offer  politely 
and  gracefully.  I  hope  you  won't  be  cut  up,  but  it's  the 
last  sort  of  job  I  could  undertake.  I  should  get  fed  up 
and  chuck  it  in  a  week.  I've  been  trying  to  tell  you  all 
the  way  home.  .  .  ." 

For  a  moment  Patsy  stared  at  him  uncomprehendingly. 
Then  slowly,  as  she  began  to  understand,  the  colour 
drained  out  of  her  face.  .  .  .  She  felt  as  though  he  had 
stuck  a  knife  through  her  quivering  heart.  He  did  not 
want  a  baby  ...  his  baby — their  baby  !  He  did  not  want 
a  home  with  her — at  least,  not  this  home.  .  .  .  He  was 
going  to  decline  it  ...  to  decline  it.  ... 

"  Jack  !  "  she  articulated.  "  I  don't  understand  !  You 
can't  mean  it !  Why,  it's  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  !  It 
may  never  come  again  !  It  means  a.  settled  home — every- 
thing we  can  want !  What — what  fault  have  you  to  find 
with  it  ?  " 

Dudley  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"  My  dear  child,  it's  impossible  from  every  point  of 
view.  An  unmarried  fellow  with  the  soul  of  a  cabbage 
and  no  aspirations  might  be  able  to  stick  it ;  but  anyone 
with  a  spice  of  life  in  'em  would  die  of  sheer  damn  boredom. 
Bramshaw  wants  to  find  an  old  fogy  of  fifty  to  fit  that 
post,  not  an  active  young  chap." 

"  But  there's  plenty  to  do  besides  the  estate  work," 
Patsy  argued.  "  There's  that  big  garden.  You  heard 
what  the  housekeeper  said.  Mr.  Pratt  works  in  it  all  his 
spare  time." 
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"  I  dare  say."  Dudley  was  getting  rattled  now.  "  Mr. 
Pratt  isn't  me.  I  loathe  gardening.  I  should  get  indi- 
gestion, with  my  head  in  the  mud  all  day,  bending  and 
digging  and  weeding  and  picking  out  slugs.  Pratt  keeps 
bees  and  ducks  and  chickens  !  And  anyhow,  he's  getting 
married  and  leaving  it,  and  showing  some  sense  at  last. 
Depend  upon  it,  Bramshaw  will  find  it  jolly  difficult  to  hit 
on  the  right  man  for  that  job,  and  that's  why  he  offered 
it  to  me.  I  should  say  '  No,  thank  you  !  '  if  it  were  a 
thousand  a  year.  Good  Buddha,  Beauty,  you  needn't 
look  at  me  as  if  you'd  just  come  out  of  a  trance  !  After 
all,  I've  got  the  right  to  accept  or  refuse,  I  suppose  ?  Not 
that  I  should  have  refused  it  if  it  had  been  reasonably 
situated,  close  to  town  or  even  near  a  big  town,  where  we 
could  have  cut  a  dash  when  we  wanted  to  and  gone  to 
some  dances  and  seen  some  pretty  women  occasionally. 
I've  told  you  I  must  have  pretty  women  to  look  at.  I 
can't  turn  into  a  hermit  and  an  anchorite  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  why  should  I  ?  Why  should  you  ?  You'd  pretty 
soon  want  other  men  !  We  couldn't  exist  for  each  other 
entirely.  I  wouldn't  dream  of  burying  you  alive  like 
you're  proposing  to  bury  me  !  " 

"  You  didn't  mind  being  at  the  back  of  beyond  out  in 
Wazi-somewhere,"  Patsy  reminded  him  in  a  queer  voice. 
"  You  said  it  was  a  lonely  outpost.  ..." 

"  So  it  was  .  .  .  but  that's  totally  different.  There 
was  danger  there.  Wasn't  I  soldiering  ?  I  didn't  keep 
bees  and  ducks.  ...  I  suppose  you're  angry !  I  can't 
help  it  if  you  are,  Beauty.  .  .  .  I've  got  other  ideas  .  .  . 
other  irons  in  the  fire  as  well.  ...  I  dare  say  I'm  a  bit 
of  a  disappointment !  You  haven't  made  much  of  a 
bargain,  I  know.  ...  If  you  regret  it,  if  you  wanted 
to  be  free,  I  wouldn't  put  any  difficulties  in  your  way.  .  .  . 
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I  dare  say  you'd  be  happier  if  you  were  done  with  me. 
It  might  be  best  for  you  in  the  long  run.  Is  that  what 
you  feel,  Beauty  ?  " 

Unable  to  contain  herself  any  longer,  Patsy  collapsed 
on  the  sofa  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  sobbing  that  was  beyond 
her  to  control. 

Dudley  patted  her  shoulder  perfunctorily.  He  was  not 
deeply  moved  by  a  woman's  tears. 

"  Cheer  up,  Beauty,"  he  murmured,  and  added  by  way 
of  consolation  :  "  Even  supposing  I  failed  you — if  in  your 
eyes  I  am  a  bit  of  a  misfit  now — remember,  there  are  as 
good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it !  " 

Then  Patsy  raised  a  working  face.  She  was  hurt  to  the 
heart,  but  she  was  very  angry,  too.  .  .  . 

"  Love  isn't  a  fish !  "  she  retorted  indignantly  through 
her  sobs.  "  I'm  more  disappointed  in  you  than  words 
can  tell !  Don't  talk  to  me  !  Don't  touch  me  !  Only 
go— go— go  !  " 


XXXVIII 

ONE  glance  at  Patsy's  face  when  she  came  in  soon  after 
Dudley  had  left  was  sufficient  to  tell  Lottie  that  in  some 
way  the  day  had  been  a  failure.  Patsy  had  been  crying, 
too.  Her  eyes  were  swollen  with  tears. 

"  He  doesn't  want  to  take  the  post,"  she  told  Lottie. 
"  He  didn't  like  the  village  and  he  didn't  like  the  house. 
I  thought  it  was  lovely.  It  is  such  a  sweetly  pretty  place 
that  you  wouldn't  believe  it  existed  unless  you  saw  it 
with  your  own  eyes  !  We  went  through  a  quaint  old  town 
called  Wimborne,  with  a  very  old  minster  of  its  own  and 
narrow  streets,  and  Witchampton  is  six  or  seven  miles 
15 
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farther  on.  There  is  a  finger-post  on  the  main  road,  and 
you  go  down  a  little  hill  and  come  up  another  steep  one 
in  two  twists  ;  and  at  the  top,  set  just  like  a  jewel,  is 
this  darling  village,  with  its  lovely  little  cottages  and 
flowery  gardens.  It's  all  very  old  and  very  trim,  and 
there's  a  perfect  little  Norman  church  about  as  big  as  a 
room  inside.  We  drove  on  to  see  the  house,  two  miles 
out,  and  that  was  sweet  too,  and  I  was  in  raptures  ah1  the 
time  ;  but  Jack  was  very  quiet.  I  didn't  notice  it  then, 
because  I  was  so  pleased  about  everything,  but  just  before 
he  left  this  afternoon  he  said  he  couldn't  and  wouldn't  live 
there.  I  was  so  angry  when  he  went  away !  We  never 
said  good-bye  properly !  It  was  almost  a  quarrel !  I 
don't  know  what  will  happen  now !  I  don't  know  what 
he  means  to  do  !  " 

Lottie  laid  her  hand  on  Patsy's  rumpled  hair. 

"  I'm  sorry,  Patsy,"  she  said.  "  Directly  I  saw  him  I 
was  half  afraid  it  might  not  be  the  sort  of  job  he  would 
like.  .  .  .  Some  men  are  so  different  from  others.  Pat's 
like  that.  He  could  never  have  settled  down  in  a  remote 
place.  It  drove  him  mad.  Once  I  took  an  old  manor 
house  in  Kent,  thinking  he  would  like  it.  I  had  it  up  for 
sale  a  month  afterwards.  Pat  wouldn't  sta}'  there  at  any 
price.  You  see,  dear,  there  are  some  men  who  can  never 
settle  down  at  all.  The  idea  of  permanence  scares  them. 
They  are  the  type  who  ought  never  to  marry ;  but  they 
always  do,  and  we  find  out  about  them — afterwards.  Pat 
was  destined  for  the  Diplomatic  Service.  He  threw  it  up. 
He  threw  everything  up.  He  simply  took  to  the  stage 
eventually  because  it  meant  no  real  work.  He  only  has 
to  stroll  on  and  be  himself.  He's  very  clever,  but  it's  a 
natural  cleverness.  Everybody  adores  his  personality. 
He  simply  has  to  show  himself  to  conquer.  .  .  .  Your 
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Jack  might  be  Pat's  own  brother.  They're  cast  in  the 
same  mould." 

Patsy's  lips  quivered. 

"  But  what  ought  I  to  do  ?  "  she  asked  helplessly.  "  I 
can't  stop  loving  him  !  I  want  to  keep  him  !  I  want  to 
live  with  him  !  I  can't  pretend  I  don't  care.  What's  the 
good  ?  " 

"  No  ;  you  can't  do  that  any  more  than  I  could ;  but 
you  can  realise  what  I  didn't,"  Lottie  answered  sadly. 
"  It's  no  use  trying  to  fit  him  in  to  your  scheme  of  things. 
You'll  lose  him  that  way  quicker  than  any  other.  It's  no 
good  asking  yourself,  as  I  did,  why  did  he  ever  want  to 
get  married  at  all  ?  There's  a  simple  answer  to  that. 
Pat  told  me  once  that  he  just  married  me  because  someone 
else  would  have  if  he  hadn't,  and  he  wanted  me  first.  He 
never  had  a  notion  of  a  home  or  settling  down  1  After 
we  were  man  and  wife,  he  thought  he  was  quite  free  to 
walk  away !  He'd  walked  away  three  times  from  three 
other  wives  before  !  He  was  never  even  true  to  me, 
Patsy  ;  though  I  suppose  he  cares  for  me  more  than  anyone 
else.  If  he  were  in  trouble  or  dying  I  know  he'd  send  for 
me  and  I  should  go.  ...  We've  got  to  take  our  husbands 
as  they  are,  Patsy,  not  as  we  imagine  them  !  No  one  gets 
it  both  ways  in  this  life  !  If  you  or  I  had  married  the  sort 
of  man  who  would  settle  down  in  perfect  contentment  and 
look  after  the  garden  and  potter  around,  he  wouldn't  be 
the  same  man  who  had  whirled  us  above  this  world  in 
clouds  of  glory !  Those  sort  of  men  haven't  the  power 
to  do  it !  The  tempestuous  lover  and  the  domesticated 
husband  are  as  far  removed  from  each  other  as  a  nightingale 
and  a  barn-door  fowl.  The  one  will  lay  you  a  breakfast 
egg,  but  it's  the  other  who  sings  of  love.  Don't  fret,  dear. 
Wait  till  you  hear  from  him — he  may  even  change  his 
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mind,  who  knows  ? — and  then  write  him  a  cheerful, 
forgiving  little  letter  back." 

Patsy  did  her  best  to  act  on  the  good  advice.  It  was 
based  on  experience,  and  she  knew  it  was  sound. 

For  the  next  two  days  she  never  even  mentioned  Dudley. 
She  tried  hard  to  be  stoical  and  restrained  ;  but  when  the 
letter  she  was  longing  for  and  expecting  by  every  post  did 
not  come,  and  a  whole  week  went  by,  she  began  to  feel 
unsettled  and  anxious.  Finally,  unable  to  wait  any  longer, 
she  wrote  herself,  marking  her  letter  "  Immediate,"  because 
by  now  she  was  in  a  fever  for  some  news. 

DARLING  [she  wrote], 

I  have  been  hoping  for  a  letter  all  this  week,  and  am 
so  worried  because  I  haven't  heard.  Are  you  cross  with 
me,  Jack  ?  Dearest,  I  am  so  sorry  I  was  upset  when  you 
left.  I  ought  not  to  have  shown  my  feelings  like  that, 
but  I  was  so  dreadfully  disappointed,  because  I  thought  it 
was  a  job  you  really  would  like  and  it  would  have  settled 
all  our  difficulties.  Of  course  if  you  feel  it's  out  of  the 
question  there  is  no  more  to  be  said,  but  if  on  thinking 
it  over  you  would  like  to  accept  it  after  all,  I  am  sure 
Lord  Bramshaw  would  give  it  to  you  still,  and  I  will  ask 
him  or  get  Lottie  to  if  you  just  say  the  word. 

Whatever  you  decide,  Jack,  darling,  I  am  sorry  if  I 
seemed  cross,  because  I  love  you  with  all  my  whole  heart, 
and  of  course  you  must  choose  the  work  that  suits  you 
best. 

Your  sorry,  loving 

PATSY 

P.S. — Write  by  return  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  Bourne- 
mouth. I  don't  know  where  we  shall  be  staying  yet. 
We  go  there  to-morrow. 

P. 
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Patsy  received  her  letter  "  by  return."  Directly  she 
saw  the  writing  on  the  envelope  she  seized  it  from  the 
baize  rack  and  ran  into  the  theatre  dressing-room  with  it ; 
but,  as  it  happened,  she  was  late,  and  the  dresser  insisted 
on  her  getting  into  her  stage  frock  without  wasting  time. 
Hardly  able  to  contain  herself,  she  made  up  her  face  as 
well.  Then,  as  the  call-boy  knocked  outside  and  shouted, 
"  Ladies  of  the  Chorus.  Two  minutes,  please  !  "  she 
hurriedly  tore  open  her  letter  and  read  Dudley's  reply, 
while  the  blood  slowly  ebbed  from  her  heart. 

DEAR  PATSY, 

I  received  your  letter  quite  safely.  I  did  not  write 
before  because  of  various  events  that  have  been  shaping 
in  my  life. 

I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  accept  your  friend's 
offer,  but  I  very  much  appreciate  your  kindness  and  his. 

To  turn  to  a  more  difficult  subject  and  one  which  I 
am  afraid  will  come  as  a  bit  of  a  shock  to  you.  The 
enclosed  hotel  bill  speaks  for  itself,  and  you  will  see  that 
you  have  every  ground  for  obtaining  your  freedom  from 
me,  and  I  hope  you  will  pursue  this  course  for  my  sake 
as  well  as  your  own. 

I  am  frightfully  sorry  to  bring  trouble  upon  you 
because  you  don't  deserve  it,  but  you  will  be  well  rid  of 
me  in  the  end. 

Yours, 
JACK 

The  words  danced  madly  up  and  down  before  Patsy's 
eyes.  Her  hand  went  to  her  heart.  She  gave  a  little 
muted  cry  and  swayed  as  she  stood. 

The  girl  next  to  her  started  forward,  but  was  too  late 
to  catch  her  before  she  fell. 
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"  Here,  quick !  "  she  called,  in  swift  alarm.  "  Bring 
water,  someone  !  Here's  Greville  fainting  all  over  the 
place,  and  we've  got  to  take  our  cue  !  " 


XXXIX 

PATSY'S  faint  was  of  short  duration.  She  recovered  from 
it  in  time  to  take  her  place  with  the  chorus  as  they  tripped 
on  for  the  second  time,  and  somehow  or  other,  although 
feeling  desperately  ill  now,  physically  as  well  as  mentally, 
she  managed  to  keep  gamely  going  until  the  very  end  of 
the  performance. 

Even  then,  by  an  effort  of  sheer  stoicism,  she  still  hid 
her  trouble  from  Lottie's  kind  eyes,  and  would  probably 
have  continued  to  do  so  but  the  next  day  she  was  too  ill 
to  get  up,  and  a  doctor  had  to  be  sent  for.  The  medical 
man  pronounced  rest  and  quiet  for  a  few  days ;  but  he 
had  a  talk  alone  with  Lottie  as  well. 

"  She's  had  a  sudden  shock  of  some  sort,"  he  diagnosed. 
"  The  fall  she  spoke  of  when  she  fainted  last  night  was 
hardly  sufficient  to  cause  this  disturbance  by  itself.  She'll 
be  perfectly  well  in  a  few  days — physically,  that  is ;  but 
I  should  find  out  if  there  is  anything  troubling  her  if  you 
can.  I'll  look  in  again  to-morrow." 

Lottie  returned  to  Patsy's  bedside  just  in  time  to  prevent 
her  from  getting  up. 

"  You're  not  to  move  out  of  bed  until  the  end  of  the 
week,"  she  said  firmly.  "  Doctor's  orders,  dear  ;  so  please 
get  back.  You  can  sit  up  and  read  or  sew,  or  do  anything 
you  like.  Shall  I  get  you  some  books  or  newspapers  ?  " 

Patsy  shook  her  head. 
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"  I  don't  feel  like  reading,"  she  answered.  "  I  can  lie 
still.  I've  got  a  lot  to  think  about  just  now.  .  .  ." 

Lottie  sat  down  on  the  chair  beside  her. 

"  You're  worrying,  Patsy,"  she  said.  "  At  any  rate, 
the  doctor  thinks  so.  Is  it  about  your  husband  ?  Haven't 
you  heard  from  him  yet  ?  " 

Patsy  nodded. 

"  Yes.  I  had  a  letter  last  night,  at  the  theatre.  I  was 
reading  it  when  I  fainted.  It  was  the — news  in  it  made 
me  do  that.  I  felt  just  like  one  does  when  one  tries  to 
skate  and  has  a  sudden  tumble.  .  .  .  I  wasn't  expecting 
it.  I  was  just  knocked  out  for  a  minute,  that's  all.  Here's 
the  letter." 

Patsy  put  her  hand  beneath  her  pillow  and  drew  out 
Dudley's  letter.  She  handed  it  to  Lottie.  Her  lips  were 
trembling. 

"  It's — all  over,"  she  said.  "  He  wants — his  free- 
dom. .  .  .  And  that  bill  he  speaks  of — the  one  he 
enclosed — is  dated  three  weeks  ago.  ...  So  that  when 
he  came  down  here  he  had  not  been  true  to  me.  .  .  .  Oh, 
heaven  !  "  She  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow.  "  To  think 
that,  when  I  was  cutting  out  that  little  frock,  sewing 
dreams  into  the  seams,  he  was  making  love  to  some  other 
girl,  going  away  with  her  .  .  .  forgetting  he  was  married  ! 
I  can't  believe  it !  I  feel  as  if  it  couldn't  be  true  !  Why, 
we've  not  been  married  three  months  yet !  We  were 
never  together  for  a  whole  week !  Has  he  tired  of  me  so 
soon  ?  I  remember  every  word  of  all  the  lovely  things 
he  said  to  me  on  our  honeymoon,  how  his  voice  sounded 
and  how  he  looked  !  Was  he  lying  to  me  the  whole  time, 
Lottie  ?  Or  did  he  mean  to  be  true  ?  He  swore  he  would 
always  love  me.  What  can  have  happened  to  him  since  ? 
Oughtn't  I  ever  to  have  left  him  to  come  on  tour  ?  But 
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we  couldn't  have  lived  together  without  money.  ...  I 
know  it's  hard  for  a  married  man  to  be  separated  from  his 
wife  for  months  or  years,  but  this  was  only  to  have  been 
for  such  a  little  while.  ...  I  never  dreamt  it  would  be 
harder  for  him  than  it  has  been  for  me.  ...  It  wasn't 
hard  for  me  .  .  .  not  in  that  way.  I  longed  to  be  with 
him,  but  I  couldn't  have  been  untrue  to  him  however  long 
we  were  parted,  even  if  it  were  a  lifetime.  Can't  one 
make  the  same  comparison  ?  Is  a  man's  love  and  a 
woman's  love  so  altogether  different  ?  " 

Lottie  stroked  Patsy's  hand  gently. 

"  Different  in  every  way,  darling,"  she  answered. 
"  Men  are  not  often  constant  by  nature,  only  by  a  great 
effort  at  the  very  best.  There  are  all  sorts  of  exceptions. 
Some  men  love  like  women,  and  there  are  women  who 
love  like  men.  .  .  .  Others  seem  to  be  a  mixture  of  the 
two  ;  and  those  are  the  marriage  successes,  I  think,  that 
can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Some  of  us 
love  like  you  and  I  have,  in  one  great  outpouring.  Oh, 
Patsy !  I've  been  every  step  of  the  way  you're  treading 
now !  I  remember  my  bitter  anguish  and  the  shock  it 
was  when  Pat  first  confessed  to  me.  ...  I  remember 
as  if  it  were  yesterday.  Even  the  pain  comes  back  when 
I  think  of  it.  It  was  humiliation,  too.  ...  I  had  sent 
my  maid  ahead  of  me  to  a  little  week-end  cottage  I  had 
rented  on  the  river.  She  was  to  get  it  all  ready,  because 
Pat  was  coming  down.  He  arrived  before  I  did — by 
accident,  not  design — and  she  was  young  and  pretty,  and 
— well,  he  couldn't  resist  a  pretty  face,  whether  it  was  a 
dairy-maid  or  a  duchess's  daughter. 

"  In  a  temper  one  day,  because  I  had  to  reprimand  her 
rather  severely  for  fibbing,  she  flung  a  taunt  to  me  about 
Pat.  ...  I  was  furious  with  her,  and  I  went  straight 
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to  Pat,  expecting  he  would  be  indignant  too.  But  he 
wasn't.  '  I'm  afraid  it's  true,'  he  said.  '  But  you  needn't 
be  so  upset,  old  dear,  because,  as  it  happened,  I  never 
even  kissed  the  girl.  She  put  me  in  my  place  before  I 
could !  ' 

"  That  was  my  first  eye-opener,  Patsy.  The  others 
that  came  after  were  much  worse.  He  never  could  under- 
stand why  for  weeks  I  couldn't  bear  him  to  touch  or  kiss 
me.  ...  It  was  the  hurt  .  .  .  the  wound  .  .  .  the 
realisation  that  he  had  been  just  as  eager  to  kiss  and  caress 
any  available  pretty  girl.  ...  I  felt  I  hated  him  ;  but 
underneath  the  sense  of  outrage  my  yearning  love 
was  still  there,  prompting  me  to  open  my  arms  to 
him  again  !  " 

"  Did  he  ever  want  you  to  set  him  free  ?  "  Patsy  asked. 

"  He  only  said  once  he  wished  I  would  for  my  own  sake, 
so  that  Bram  could  marry  me.  Tell  me,  what  are  you 
going  to  do — about  this  ?  "  She  handed  Dudley's  letter 
back. 

"  Just  as  he  asks,"  Patsy  answered.  "  I  shall  have  to 
go  to  a  solicitor,  I  suppose." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  wiser  to  wait  a  little  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  don't  want  to  do  that.  I  should  hate  to  deny 
him  anything  he  had  asked  for — even  this.  But  all  the 
while  I  shall  be  hoping  that  he  will  come  to  me  and  tell 
me  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  ask  me  not  to  go  on.  ... 
Isn't  it  queer  ?  "  Patsy  went  on.  "  Before  I  ever  under- 
stood anything  about  love,  I  never  could  make  out  how  it 
was  that  so  many  women  could  and  did  forgive  their 
husbands  and  begin  all  over  again.  I  used  to  think  that 
if  I  were  in  their  place  pride  would  kill  any  affection  I 
might  have  had.  But  I  was  all  wrong.  Pride  doesn't 
kill  love.  It's  the  other  way  round.  .  .  .  Love  goes 
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on.  .  .  .  Jack  may  never  come  back.  He  may  marry 
again.  I  shall  still  feel  as  if  I  were  his  true  wife  in  my 
heart.  I  shall  still  pray  for  him  and  hope  that  he  will 
have  luck  and  happiness.  ...  I  still  wish  I  had  been 
going  to  have  his  little  baby  !  Even  that's  taken  from  me 
now !  How  very  suddenly  the  cup  of  all  the  happiness 
one  has  looked  forward  to  can  be  dashed  from  one's  lips  1 
To  think  that  only  a  few  days  ago  I  was  putting  forward 
seven  months,  and  picturing  Jack  and  me  and  the  baby 
in  our  country  cottage ;  and  now  it  will  never  even  be  ! 
It's  such  a  sudden  blow  !  I  haven't  had  time  to  get  used 
to  it.  All  last  night  I  was  dreaming  of  him.  First  we 
were  at  Deauville,  sitting  out  on  the  balcony,  looking  out 
on  the  sea  and  the  fishing  smacks  in  the  moonlight.  .  .  . 
Then,  I  was  at  the  dance  again  where  I  first  met  him, 
waiting  for  him  to  appear ;  but  he  never  came.  I  kept 
on  dancing  and  looking  at  the  door,  expecting  to  see  him 
striding  towards  me  every  minute  ;  but  the  band  played 
'  God  Save  the  King '  and  the  lights  all  went  out,  and  I 
was  alone  in  the  ball-room,  groping  in  the  dark.  The  last 
dream  of  all  was  different.  It  was  mixed  up  with  what  a 
fortune-teller  told  me  once  about  a  man  who  would  ride 
over  my  heart.  I  dreamt  I  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  a  great  wide  road,  and  all  of  a  sudden  a  Roman  chariot 
with  Jack  driving  it  came  wildly  on.  I  was  so  entranced 
by  the  splendid  look  of  him,  with  a  silver  circlet  round  his 
head  and  his  tunic  and  toga  flying  in  the  wind,  that  I 
never  tried  to  save  myself.  The  next  thing  was  I  was 
down  under  the  wheels,  and  I  remember  being  so  worried 
about  the  horrid  bump  he  would  feel  as  he  went  over  me. 
I  wasn't  in  any  pain  myself,  only  crushed.  .  .  .  Lottie, 
dear,  would  you  mind  giving  me  my  writing-pad  ?  I  want 
to  get  a  letter  off  before  the  midday  post.  I'm  so  sorry. 
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It's  a  shame  to  let  you  wait  on  me,  when  I'm  here  to  look 
after  you." 

Lottie  brought  the  writing-pad. 

"  Shall  I  write  it  for  you  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Is  it  to  your 
friend  Victoria  ?  " 

"  No  ;  it's  not  to  Vicky.  I  shan't  write  to  her  till  I 
get  my  spirits  back.  I  shan't  tell  her  anything  about  all 
this  until  it's  through.  I  don't  want  to  worry  her  with 
my  troubles,  when  she's  so  happy  and  so  soon  to  be  married. 
I'm  going  to  write  to  Jack — to  say  I  shall  do  what  he  wishes, 
of  course.  Just  a  few  lines." 

She  wrote  her  little  note  with  a  screwed-up  face,  rather 
like  a  child  with  a  bursting  heart  when  it  is  trying  hard 
to  be  brave  and  not  to  cry.  Then  she  sealed  and  stamped  it. 

"  That's  all,"  she  said.  "  I've  wished  him  happiness 
and  told  him  I  shall  never  bear  him  the  least  ill-will.  .  .  . 
I'd  like  him  to  know  that,  whatever  happens."  Then  she 
handed  the  letter  to  Lottie  with  a  heroic  smile.  "  And 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your  dear,  sweet  sympathy 
and  understanding,"  she  finished  up.  "  Don't  worry  about 
me.  I'm  awfully  tough.  I  shall  bob  up  serenely,  you'll 
see.  ,  ,  ." 


XL 


AND  so  the  tour  that  had  begun  and  continued  so  pleasantly 
was  destined  to  end  in  dire  tribulation  and  unhappiness  for 
Patsy  after  all.  She  bore  up  splendidly.  No  one  except 
Lottie  knew  of  her  unhappy  affairs.  At  Patsy's  request 
Lottie  had  not  even  told  Lord  Bramshaw  exactly  how 
matters  stood.  She  was  one  of  those  few  women  who 
may  be  relied  upon  entirely  to  respect  a  confidence.  All 
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she  had  said  to  Bramshaw  was,  "Poor  Patsy's  not  very 
happy  just  now  " ;  and  Bramshaw,  the  least  curious  of 
men,  had  asked  no  questions. 

In  due  course  Patsy  interviewed  a  lawyer  introduced  by 
Lottie,  and  so  set  the  legal  machinery  for  divorce  proceed- 
ings in  train.  Anyone  who  did  not  know  her  very  well 
would  hardly  have  noticed  any  difference  in  her  demeanour. 
If  anything,  she  was  livelier  than  ever.  Neither  in  com- 
pany nor  alone  did  she  evince  any  desire  to  talk  about  the 
affair.  Lottie  never  mentioned  it.  She  knew,  without 
having  it  explained  to  her,  that  Patsy  was  purposely  living 
on  the  surface,  and  that  any  expressed  sympathy  at  this 
juncture  would  have  weakened  her  powers  of  repression 
instead  of  helping  her. 

The  tour  over,  and  a  West  End  theatre  already  leased 
for  a  London  presentation  of  the  piece,  Lottie  and  her 
company  returned  to  town.  At  Lottie's  request  Patsy 
took  up  her  abode  permanently  in  the  Curzon  Street  flat. 
It  was  the  best  arrangement  possible,  because  Victoria 
had  left  Hyacinth  Street,  to  stay  with  her  nance's  sister, 
and  life  there  alone,  back  in  that  drab  little  back  sitting- 
room,  without  companionship,  would  have  been  insupport- 
able to  Patsy. 

As  it  was,  she  occupied  herself  frenziedly  every  minute 
of  the  day,  right  up  till  bedtime  and  beyond  it.  She 
helped  Victoria  with  her  trousseau,  insisted  upon  doing  all 
sorts  of  odd  jobs  for  Lottie,  from  threading  her  under- 
clothes to  conducting  the  uninteresting  part  of  the  volu- 
minous, unwanted  correspondence  which  falls  to  the  lot 
of  every  "star,"  interviewing  sundry  people  whom  Lottie 
could  not  be  bothered  with,  and  only  allowing  her  to  be 
troubled  with  the  absolutely  necessary  details  of  her  public 
career.  She  made  herself  indispensable  to  the  actress,  and 
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without  her  Lottie  herself  would  have  been  at  a  very  loose 
end  indeed. 

Victoria's  wedding,  a  quite  important  function,  took 
place  early  in  November,  the  honeymoon  being  spent 
abroad,  after  which  the  newly  married  couple  were  due 
to  take  up  their  residence  at  the  old  family  mansion  and 
estate  in  Devonshire. 

Right  up  to  the  last  Patsy  threw  dust  in  Victoria's  eyes 
— whole  handfuls  of  it,  that  actually  deceived  her  when- 
ever she  happened  to  ask  a  question  concerning  Patsy's 
matrimonial  affairs — which  was  not  very  often,  because 
quite  naturally  her  own  were  absorbing  her  at  the  moment. 

Following  on  Victoria's  wedding — and  Patsy  thanked 
her  stars  she  was  out  of  England  at  the  time — Patsy's 
petition  for  divorce  came  up,  and  was  heard  undefended. 
She  attended  the  court,  made  her  few  statements,  and  was 
listened  to  by  a  judge  who  never  even  looked  up  at  her, 
but  who  mumbled  her  decree  and  passed  on  to  the  next 
undefended  case  with  an  air  of  boredom  and  distinguished 
distaste  which  a  disillusioning  profession  had  in  all  proba- 
bility engendered. 

A  decree  nisi  to  be  made  absolute  in  six  months.  .  .  . 
Technically,  she  was  free  now.  She  was  blameless.  She 
had  been  deserted.  She  was  alone.  .  .  . 

Lottie  stood  by  her  on  that  occasion,  very  loyal,  most 
understandingly  staunch.  .  .  . 

Curiously  enough,  although  she  supposed  he  was  in 
London,  she  never  once  encountered  Dudley  before  the 
proceedings.  She  was  thankful  for  that.  She  had  the 
sensation  that  if  she  were  brought  face  to  face  with  him 
she  would  run  straight  into  his  arms  without  being  able 
to  help  herself  and  regardless  of  onlookers,  or  else  drop 
down  dead  in  the  street.  .  . 
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But  one  day,  about  a  week  afterwards,  she  was  alone 
shopping,  and  she  met  him  coming  out  of  Charbonnel  and 
Walker's,  the  chocolate  shop,  running  right  into  him,  so 
that  they  were  both  brought  up  short  with  words  of 
conventional  apology  on  their  lips  before  they  were  aware 
of  each  other's  identity. 

Patsy  gave  a  gasp — almost  a  cry.  But  she  did  not  fall 
down  dead.  .  .  .  Neither  did  she  run  into  his  arms. 
She  simply  stood  there,  out  of  breath  because  she  had 
cannoned  into  him  so  forcibly,  and  fought  down  a  foolish 
longing,  a  horrid  inability  to  check  the  weakness  of  sudden 
tears  that  threatened  to  engulf  her.  .  .  . 

That  was  the  paramount  feeling  .  .  .  tears  .  .  .  weak- 
ness ...  an  overwhelming  unhappiness.  .  .  . 

They  stood  there  for  perhaps  three  seconds,  without 
saying  a  word. 

Dudley  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  was  not  even  non- 
plussed, only  winded. 

"  Good  Lord !  I  nearly  knocked  you  down !  "  he 
declared.  "  I've  often  wondered  if  we  should  run  into 
each  other,  but  I  hardly  expected  such  a  violent  collision  ! 
I  hope  I  haven't  hurt  you  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  thank  you." 

She  couldn't  get  the  words  out.  She  couldn't  speak. 
He  could  hardly  hear  her.  ...  He  never  dreamt  it  was 
emotion  that  throttled  her.  .  .  . 

"  Beastly  weather,"  Dudley  remarked.  "  You've  got  a 
very  bad  cold,  haven't  you  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  Here  they  were,  talking  plati- 
tudes. It  was  funny.  .  .  .  But  she  didn't  want  to 
laugh. 

"No.  Do  I  sound  as  if  I  had  ?  "  she  answered,  trying 
to  steady  her  voice. 
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"  Not  now.  .  .  .  You  didn't  speak  up  at  first,  that 
was  all.  .  .  .  How  are  you  ?  " 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you.     .  .  .    And  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  frightfully  fit,  thanks.    Don't  I  look  it  ?  " 

He  did.  How  he  was  living  she  could  not 
imagine  ;  but  judging  by  his  clothes  at  least  he  lacked 
nothing. 

"  Yes,  you  look  very  well,"  she  answered. 

He  saw  the  involuntary  admiration  that  had  sprung  into 
her  eyes  before  she  dropped  them.  It  gratified  him.  He 
really  wanted  to  linger  and  talk  to  her.  Why  should  they 
not  ?  Hadn't  she  said  herself  hi  a  letter  that  she  bore 
him  no  ill-will  ?  ...  Beauty  was  a  wonderfully  generous 
girl.  .  .  . 

"  It's  funny  to  think  we're  not  married  now,"  he  said. 
"  You're  quite — you're  all  right  ?  " 

She  nodded.    Easy  speech  was  beyond  her. 

"  And  that — other  little  affair  was  all  right,  too  ?  "  he 
continued.  "  I  thought  it  would  be.  ...  So  you've 
nothing  to  worry  about.  I  shouldn't  like  to  think  you 
had  any  worry  or  trouble  through  me.  .  .  .  Come  in 
and  have  some  coffee  ?  " 

He  really  wished  she  would. 

"  No,  thanks.    .  .  .    I — I've  got  an  appointment." 

"  So  have  I,  for  that  matter."  He  looked  at  his  watch. 
"  But  we  could  have  had  some  coffee.  Quite  sure  you 
won't  ?  "  He  held  out  his  hand.  "  I  say,  Beauty,  I'd 
like  to  thank  you  for  all  you've  done  .  .  .  never  a  word  of 
reproach  ...  so  sporting  of  you.  .  .  .  You  don't  bear 
malice.  .  .  ." 

Patsy's  hand  lay  in  his — limp. 

If  he  stayed  another  minute,  looking  at  her  like  that, 
half  affectionately,  quizzically,  with  the  same  old  look  of 
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careless  admiration,  she  would  cry  1  She  would  be  sobbing 
in  the  street. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said.     "  I — really  can't  stay." 

"  Au  revoir,"  he  answered.  "  I — I'm  so  glad  to  have 
met  you.  By  Jove,  aren't  we  talking  stiffly !  Queer, 
isn't  it  ?  One  moment,  Beauty.  ...  I  say,  I'm  fairly 
prosperous  now,  or  I  shall  be  soon.  I've  accepted  a 
directorship  hi  the  International  Steamship  Co.  If  I  can 
ever  help  you,  now  or  at  any  time,  you  know  where  to 
write,  don't  you  ?  Care  of  Grindlay  &  Co.,  54  Parliament 
Street,  Westminster — my  bankers.  I  was  wondering  if 
you'd  accept  an  allowance,  because  I  could  settle  a  few 
thou " 

Patsy  pulled  herself  up.  She  stood  very  straight  and 
stiff. 

"  Don't !  "  she  said  sharply.  "  Don't  talk  of  money, 
Jack  !  Even  if  you've  got  it,  I  don't  want  it !  I  never 
wanted  money  or — anything  settled,  except — love  from 
you." 

Her  voice  had  dropped  so  low  that  he  could  scarcely  hear 
the  last  three  words. 

He  gave  a  sort  of  shamefaced  laugh. 

"  The  only  thing  I  couldn't  settle  on  any  woman — love," 
he  answered.  "  Man's  love  is  like  the  share  market, 
Beauty — always  in  a  state  of  excitement,  depression  or 
change — the  most  speculative  investment  in  the  world  for 
a  woman,  if  it's  security  she's  out  for.  .  .  .  But  I  shall 
have  a  decent  income  soon,  and  it's  only  fair  .  .  ." 

Patsy's  eyes  flashed. 

"  I  wouldn't  take  a  penny  of  yours  if  I  were  starving  !  " 
she  declared. 

"  But,  good  Lord,  why  not  ?  You  said  you  didn't  bear 
me  any  ill-will  1  " 
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"  Neither  do  I.  .  .  ." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  I  can't  understand  you.  ...  I've  often 
thought  all  women  are  partly  mad.  Still,  it's  no  good 
arguing,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit." 

"  Well,  au  revoir,"  he  said  again.  "  Here,  take  these, 
Beauty  .  .  .  with  my  apologies  for  cannoning  into  you  !  " 

He  forced  his  purchase  upon  her — a  large  carton  of 
chocolates,  originally  intended  for  Miss  Andrews,  the  late 
shipping  magnate's  uninteresting  daughter,  who  was 
waiting  for  him  at  her  dressmaker's  and  wondering  why 
he  was  already  ten  minutes  late — and  hurried  off. 

For  a  moment  Patsy  stood  still  with  the  carton  of 
chocolates  dangling  helplessly  from  her  finger.  Then, 
mercifully,  she  became  aware  of  a  small  newspaper-boy 
on  the  kerb-side  at  the  comer.  She  made  an  impetuous 
dash  towards  him. 

"  Here,  Tommy  !  Have  some  chocolates  ?  I  don't 
like  them  !  "  she  gasped,  and,  thrusting  them  upon  the 
astonished  youngster,  sped  on  before  he  had  recovered  his 
breath. 

The  dumbfounded  recipient  of  a  whole  box  of  sweetmeats 
costing  eight  shillings  a  pound  consumed  its  varied  contents 
in  one  rich,  glorious  feast. 

"  Gor  lumme  !  "  he  ejaculated,  when  he  was  recounting 
the  adventure  of  his  gift  from  the  skies  to  a  passing  butcher- 
boy.  "  A  young  lady  came  runnin'  up  to  me  just  now 
and  shoved  a  whole  bloomin'  box  of  chockolates  in  me 
'and,  because  she  '  didn't  like  'em  !  '  she  said.  My  Gawd  ! 
Ain't  women  strange  I  " 
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XLI 


AMONGST  the  multitudinous  activities  Patsy  had  taken 
upon  herself  during  the  last  few  months  a  strenuous  course 
of  dancing  lessons  under  the  famous  teacher  D'Arcy  was 
included,  and  by  dint  of  constant  hard  work  and  practice 
she  had  progressed  extraordinarily ;  so  much  so  that, 
although  she  was  unaware  of  it  herself,  she  could  easily 
have  taken  a  place  in  the  front  rank  with  any  dancer  on 
the  English  stage.  Her  arduous  studies  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  ambition.  Dancing  had  helped  to 
keep  her  body  fit  and  her  mind  from  introspection.  The 
strides  she  had  made  astonished  D'Arcy,  who  prophesied 
a  real  future  for  her  should  a  chance  ever  come  her  way 
and  she  seized  it. 

Not  that  Patsy  ever  thought  about  the  future  at  all 
now.  She  only  lived  each  day  as  it  came,  cramming  it 
with  hard  work  in  every  conceivable  form,  so  that  she 
might  go  to  bed  physically  tired  and  ready  for  sleep. 

It  was  the  nights  she  dreaded  :  nights  when  she  lay 
there  in  the  darkness  thinking  of  Dudley,  longing  to  banish 
him  from  her  mind,  yet  hugging  her  memories  to  her, 
re-living  them  so  vividly  that  she  was  torn  with  anguish 
and  had  to  bury  her  face  in  the  pillow  to  stifle  her  sobs. 
More  often  than  not,  Lottie  in  the  room  adjoining  shared 
her  vigils,  sleepless  herself  from  the  same  cause — storm- 
tossed,  nerve-racked,  her  heart  with  her  errant  husband 
Pat. 

To-night,  abandoning  the  thought  of  sleep  altogether 
because  it  persistently  refused  to  be  wooed,  she  threw  on 
her  dressing-gown  and  went  into  Patsy's  room. 

"  Patsy,  are  you  asleep  ?  "  she  whispered. 
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Patsy  sat  up,  switching  on  the  light. 

"  I  haven't  closed  my  eyes,"  she  answered. 

Lottie  sat  on  her  bed. 

"  I  can't  sleep  either." 

"  Shall  I  go  down  in  the  kitchen  and  cook  some  eggs 
and  bacon  ?  " 

Eggs  and  bacon  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  when 
neither  had  been  able  to  sleep  a  wink,  was  a  standing  dish 
with  them. 

"  Would  you  mind  ?  "  Lottie  said. 

She  wasn't  hungry,  but  she  welcomed  these  picnics. 
They  made  a  break  in  the  interminable  nights. 

Patsy  went  down  into  the  kitchen.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  came  back  with  the  impromptu  repast  all  ready  in  the 
chafing-dish. 

"  '  I  was  young  once  and  I  loved  a  man,'  "  she  mis- 
quoted from  a  poem.  "  Others  drink.  .  .  .  This  is  our 
road  to  hell !  Eggs  and  bacon  at  midnight !  Behold  two 
abandoned  women  !  " 

Her  lips  jested,  but  her  eyes  had  been  weeping.  Lottie 
saw  that. 

"  Poor,  dear  Patsy !  "  she  said.  "  I  wish  you  hadn't 
met  him  to-day  !  I  used  to  run  into  Pat  occasionally  when 
he  was  in  town,  and  it  always  made  things  fifty  times 
harder.  He  was  always  so  nice,  and  so  genuinely  delighted 
to  see  me  too  !  In  spite  of  our  differences,  we  were  always 
pals.  I  wonder  what  you  would  have  thought  of  Pat,  or 
if  you  could  have  helped  liking  him.  He  can't  help  going 
'  mad -dog,'  as  he  calls  it.  Even  though  I  have  suffered 
so  frightfully  through  his  infidelities,  I  still  find  myself 
making  excuses  for  him.  Pat  always  tried  to  put  the 
blame  on  to  his  wild  Irish  ancestors  whenever  he  strayed 
away.  He's  such  a  boy  in  some  ways,  even  though  his 
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sins  are  a  man's  !  Patsy,  aren't  we  fools  to  go  on  caring  ! 
Here  in  the  night  we  lie,  eating  out  our  hearts,  drenching 
our  pillows  with  our  tears,  for  men  who  are  untrue  to  us  ! 
Why  can't  we  forget  them  ?  Because  they  made  love  so 
perfectly  .  .  .  because  we'd  give  the  whole  world  for  them 
to  be  making  love  to  us  still !  It's  all  summed  up  in 
that.  .  .  ."  She  glanced  at  the  clock.  "  Look  at  the 
tune  !  I  suppose  we  really  ought  to  try  and  sleep  !  I 
shall  look  a  perfect  hag  to-morrow,  and  it's  the  first  night 
too  !  My  first  appearance  in  London  for  five  years  !  Will 
London  love  me  just  the  same,  I  wonder  ?  It's  rather  odd. 
Before  a  first  night,  as  a  rule,  I'm  in  a  state  of  nervous 
collapse.  This  time  I  feel  quite  blank  about  it  all.  If 
someone  came  and  told  me  that  I  wasn't  playing  after 
all  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised." 

"  But  you're  bound  to  appear,"  said  Patsy. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  And  yet,  yesterday  at  rehearsal 
I  had  a  queer  f eeling.  It  amounted  to  a  positive  conviction 
that  I  should  never  appear  in  public  at  the  Azure  Theatre. 
I  hope  you're  ready  to  step  into  my  shoes  !  " 

"  I  should  hate  to  step  into  your  shoes,"  Patsy  declared. 
"  They're  too  small,  for  one  thing.  Oh,  Lottie,  don't  get 
premonitions  !  Do  you  remember  that  one  you  had  at 
Scarborough,  the  very  night  before  our  second  comedian 
had  that  stroke  ?  You  don't  feel  the  show  is  going  to  be 
a  frost,  do  you  ?  " 

Lottie  shook  her  head. 

"No.  I'm  quite  sure  it  isn't.  .  .  .  But  I  think 
everything  will  depend  on  you." 

"  On  me  ?  " 

"  Yes.  ...  I  can't  explain.  ...  I  don't  know 
what  I  mean  .  .  .  except  that  I  feel  I  shan't  be  there.  .  .  ." 

"  But  where  will  you  be  ?  " 
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Lottie  gathered  her  dressing-gown  round  her.  She  was 
going  back  to  bed  again.  She  stood  framed  in  the  door- 
way, looking  very  ethereal  indeed  without  the  make-up 
that  she  invariably  wore  by  day. 

She  answered  half  dreamily : 

"  I  don't  know  where  I  shall  be.  ...  On  a  journey, 
I  think.  .  .  .  I've  dreamt  I  was  travelling  for  three 
nights  running,  packing  a  suit-case  in  a  tremendous  hurry 
and  rushing  through  a  tunnel  in  a  train.  .  .  .  Heigho  ! 
I'm  feeling  sleepy  at  last.  .  .  .  Good  night,  old  darling  1  " 

She  blew  a  kiss. 

The  door  between  the  two  rooms  closed. 

Patsy  sought  her  bed  again.  Before  long,  she  fell  asleep 
and  did  not  wake  till  morning. 

When  she  did,  it  was  to  find  Lottie  fully  dressed,  standing 
by  her  bed  with  a  telegram  in  her  hand. 

"  Patsy  !  It's  true — the  journey  \  "  she  said.  "  This 
telegram  arrived  too  late  for  delivery  last  night.  It  came 
with  the  post.  Pat's  seriously  ill  with  typhoid  fever  in 
Paris  !  I've  got  to  go  at  once  !  " 


XLII 

PATSY  sat  up,  wide  awake,  dismayed  and  startled. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "I'm  so  sorry  !  But — how 
can  you  possibly  go  ?  What  about  to-night  ?  " 

Lottie  made  an  agitated  gesture. 

"  I  can't  help  it !  I  can't  stay !  I  may  not  even 
come  back !  If — I'm  in  time,  I  shah1  stay  and  nurse 
him.  Pat  comes  first,  before  everything.  You'll  have 
to  carry  on  and  take  my  place,  that's  all.  You  must. 
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There's  nothing  else  to  be  done.  It's  too  late  to  postpone 
the  play.  Tell  Bram.  Tell  every  one.  Say  I've  had  to 
go  to  my  husband,  who  is  seriously  ill,  and  that  I  hadn't 
time  to  let  them  know.  Wish  them  all  good  luck !  Put 
your  back  into  it,  Patsy,  for  the  company's  sake.  A  good 
London  run  means  prosperity  for  every  one.  You  won't 
think  of  yourself,  I  know.  Oh,  please  heaven,  let  me  be 
in  time  !  Good-bye,  Patsy.  I'll  wire  you  when  I've  any 
news.  You'd  better  telephone  Bram  and  the  theatre  as 
soon  as  you're  up  and  dressed." 

And  she  was  gone. 

Patsy  sprang  out  of  bed  and  dressed  at  speed.  She 
scarcely  touched  any  breakfast.  There  was  too  much  to 
be  done.  All  concern  for  Lottie,  she  had  not  much  time 
to  give  way  to  nerves  on  her  own  account.  Nerves  were 
not  her  weak  point,  in  any  event.  Personal  ambition,  the 
sudden  chance,  usually  dreamt  of  and  coveted,  of  making 
a  hit  on  her  own,  which  arises  perhaps  once  in  a  lifetime 
if  ever  at  all,  meant  nothing  to  her.  She  was  merely 
extremely  anxious  to  do  her  best  not  to  let  a  whole  appre- 
hensive company  down  and  to  keep  Lottie's  place  warm 
for  her  until  she  should  return. 

Although  she  had  never  been  actually  called  upon  to 
take  Lottie's  part  on  tour,  Patsy  was  mechanically  word- 
perfect.  She  was  dance-perfect,  too.  She  was  unaware 
herself  how  very  far  she  had  progressed,  except  that  she 
knew  the  hours  and  hours  of  hard  practice  she  had  put  in 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  dance  faultily  at  all. 

The  only  other  level-headed  person  beside  herself  was 
Lord  Bramshaw.  He,  too,  was  thinking  very  much  more 
about  Lottie  and  her  trouble  than  anything  else,  even  the 
success  of  the  piece. 

Within  the  theatre,  behind  the  scenes,  the  atmosphere 
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was  one  of  strain,  chaos,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  of 
acute  hysteria.  The  whole  company — even  the  stage 
manager — seemed  on  the  verge  of  nervous  collapse.  No 
one  knew  what  Patsy  could  do.  She  was  an  unknown 
quantity.  She  hadn't  even  a  "  name."  She  was  simply 
"  chorus,"  and  a  friend  of  Lottie  Lee's.  True,  she  had 
experience,  if  years  in  the  crowd  meant  anything ;  but 
she  seemed  too  young  to  take  a  star  part  on  a  first  night 
without  any  real  preparation  at  all. 

Homus,  the  stage  manager,  came  into  her  dressing-room 
just  before  the  curtain  went  up. 

"  The  house  is  packed,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "  Packed  to 
welcome  Lottie  back  again — and,  my  God,  she's  not  here  ! 
I've  been  in  front.  I've  told  'em  Pat  Wrexford  is  danger- 
ously ill  in  France  and  that  Miss  Lee  has  flown  to  his 
side.  ...  I  struck  the  right  note  there.  .  .  .  Then  I 
told  'em  her  part  would  be  taken  at  short  notice  by  Miss 
Patsy  Greville,  an  unknown  member  of  the  chorus,  and 
craved  their  kind  indulgence.  Do  your  best,  my  dear,  and 
pull  through  !  " 

He  wrung  her  hand. 

Patsy  patted  his  in  return.  Really  he  needed  bucking 
up  more  than  she  did  herself. 

"  Don't  worry  about  me,  Mr.  Homus.  I  haven't  got 
cold  feet,"  she  said.  "  Miss  Lee  asked  me  to  do  my  best, 
and  I'm  going  to." 

"  Yes,  dear.  I  know  you  will."  He  swallowed  hard. 
"  But  your  dancing  !  ...  It's  your  dancing  I'm  afraid 
of.  Lottie's  a  first-rate  dancer.  She  made  her  reputation 
on  her  feet." 

"  I've  been  having  lessons  .  .  .  lots  of  lessons  .  .  .  with 
D'Arcy." 

Even  so,  she  could  not  reassure  him.     She  saw  that. 
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No  one  had  any  particular  faith  in  her.  ...  It  was 
not  to  be  expected.  It  was  Lottie  who  made  the 
piece. 

A  few  moments  later  Homus  gave  place  to  Lord  Bram- 
shaw.  Bramshaw  only  lingered  a  few  seconds,  wishing  her 
success — kind,  grave,  preoccupied.  He  asked  her  to  supper 
afterwards — to  join  the  gathering  of  special  friends  that  had 
been  arranged  in  honour  of  Lottie  and  could  not  very  well 
be  cancelled,  even  though  she  was  called  away.  Patsy 
promised  to  take  her  place  here  as  well,  but  she  would  far 
rather  have  gone  straight  back  to  the  flat. 

Flowers  began  to  pour  into  the  dressing-room — baskets 
and  bouquets  and  fruit — and  telegrams  of  good  wishes  ; 
all  for  Lottie.  .  .  . 

Then  the  call-boy  rapped  and  stuck  his  head  in  at  the 
door.  In  the  distance  one  heard  the  orchestra  crash  out 
its  prelude.  Then  the  little  bell  rang.  .  .  .  Chorus. 
.  .  .  Dance.  .  .  .  Her  cue.  .  .  . 

She  took  it. 

Almost  at  once,  certainly  within  five  minutes  of  her 
appearance  on  the  stage,  one  of  those  unforeseen  happenings 
not  unknown  in  theatrical  history  took  place.  Patsy  was 
an  instant  and  undoubted  success. 

It  might  have  been  her  winning  personality  and  her 
entire  lack  of  mannerism,  coupled  with  her  youth.  She 
looked  so  delightful,  and  her  dancing  was  a  surprise.  .  .  . 
And  Homus  had  craved  the  indulgence  of  the  house  ! 

That  speech  had  been  unnecessary.  The  house  was 
much  more  than  indulgent.  It  went  farther  than  that. 
It  took  her  to  its  heart  and  acclaimed  her  rapturously  as 
a  star.  In  her  zeal  to  do  her  best  for  all  concerned,  she 
had  not  only  made  a  certain  success  of  the  piece  :  she  had 
scored  a  distinct  triumph  for  herself. 
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A  little  bewildered  by  all  the  calls  and  clapping,  she 
came  before  the  curtain,  received  her  congratulations,  and 
afterwards,  behind  it,  the  almost  weeping  thanks  of  the 
company  who  crowded  round  her.  She  was  devoutly 
thankful  when  it  was  all  over.  The  sudden  success  had 
scared  her.  She  was  not  even  elated.  It  hardly  touched 
her  real  life.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  the  time  she  was  thinking 
about  Lottie  and  wondering  if  she  would  reach  her  hus- 
band's side  in  time  to  be  with  him  at  the  last  or  to  nurse 
him  back  to  health. 

Lord  Bramshaw  motored  her  home  after  supper,  and 
promised  to  come  round  in  the  morning. 

He  was  gratified  at  Patsy's  triumph,  and  said  so  ;  but 
most  of  the  time  she  knew  that,  like  herself,  he  was  thinking 
of  Lottie.  .  .  . 

She  was  in  bed  long  after  midnight,  but  she  awoke  as 
Lottie's  maid  came  in  with  the  early  morning  tea  and  a 
sheaf  of  newspapers.  She  had  been  skimming  them  all — 
the  theatrical  news,  that  is,  not  the  news  of  the  day — and 
was  bursting  to  congratulate  her  mistress's  understudy. 
Every  one  of  them,  including  The  Times,  the  Morning  Post, 
the  Mail,  the  Express,  gave  a  special  column  to  "  The 
Cabaret  Kid  "  and  eulogistic  notices  of  the  obscure  but 
beautiful  and  talented  chorus-girl  who  had  become  "  famous 
in  a  single  night." 

Then  the  telephone  bell  rang  in  Lottie's  room,  and  the 
maid  answering  it,  came  back  to  tell  Patsy  that  Lord 
Bramshaw  had  rung  up. 

Patsy  slipped  on  a  dressing-gown  and  went  in.  She 
picked  up  the  receiver. 

"  Yes  ?  "  she  said.  "  Patsy  Greville  speaking.  Have 
you  heard  from  Lottie  ?  " 

"  No.    Have  you  read  the  papers  yet  ?  "  came  Lord 
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Bramshaw's  voice.  "  I  don't  mean  the  Press  notices.  .  .  . 
I've  some  very  bad  news  for  you.  .  .  ." 

"  Bad  news  ?  "  Patsy  echoed.  "I'm  afraid  I  can  guess 
what  it  is.  ...  Lottie's  husband — is  dead  ?  Oh,  how 
grieved  she  will  be  !  " 

"  Not  that.  .  .  .  I've  no  news  of  him."  Stricken  to 
the  heart  himself,  it  was  evident  that  Lord  Bramshaw  was 
doing  his  utmost  to  break  the  grievous  truth  as  gently  as  he 
could  to  Patsy,  who  was  so  far  from  guessing  it.  "  There's 
been  a  disastrous  accident  to  the  French  express.  .  .  . 
The  whole  train  derailed.  .  .  ."  Over  the  wire,  she  heard 
his  voice  give  way.  "I'm  starting  for  France  immedi- 
ately. But  it's  too  late  to — to  do  anything  except — 
bring  her  body  back.  .  .  .  Lottie  ...  is  amongst  .  .  . 
the  killed.  ,  ,  ." 


XLIII 

WHILE  Patsy  "  carried  on  " — how  she  managed  to  act  and 
sing  and  dance  in  these  days  she  never  knew — Lord  Bram- 
shaw's task  was  a  melancholy  one  indeed.  Not  only  had 
he  to  give  instructions  for  the  funeral  arrangements  of  the 
woman  he  had  loved,  but  he  was  the  only  person  on  the 
spot  to  attend  to  the  formalities  consequent  upon  the  death 
of  Pat  Wrexford,  the  actor,  his  one-time  friend.  For 
Wrexford  had  died  while  his  wife  had  been  speeding 
towards  him  ;  actually  his  passage  from  this  world  had 
coincided  with  the  terrible  train  smash  which  had  been 
instantaneous  death  for  Lottie  and  eleven  other  passengers 
as  well. 

So,  together,  Pat  Wrexford  and  Lottie  Lee  came  home  ; 
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and  together,  as  though  no  differences  had  ever  divided 
them,  they  were  laid  to  rest. 

The  funeral  was  an  unavoidably  public  one,  because  they 
had  both  been  extreme  favourites,  and  the  poignant  double 
tragedy,  when  it  became  known,  had  stirred  the  popular 
imagination. 

Patsy's  own  heart  was  heavy  with  grief.  Lottie  had 
grown  so  dear  to  her.  She  missed  her  at  every  turn. 
Their  leave-taking  had  been  so  spasmodic  and  sudden,  so 
altogether  inadequate.  .  .  .  Neither  had  dreamt  it  could 
possibly  be  for  the  last  time.  .  .  . 

The  Azure  Theatre  was  closed  on  the  day  of  the  double 
funeral,  and  after  it  Patsy  prepared  to  spend  a  sorrowful 
evening  alone.  Except  for  a  few  moments'  conversation 
she  had  not  spoken  to  Lord  Bramshaw  since  the  sad  event. 
She  had  seen  him  only  twice.  Once  before  the  funeral, 
and  later  at  the  funeral  itself,  when  they  followed  together 
in  the  first  carriage  behind  the  flower-laden  hearse.  He 
had  not  uttered  a  word  then.  One  commiserating  glance 
at  his  grief-stricken,  stoical  countenance  was  sufficient  to 
show  her  how  great,  how  inconsolable  was  his  sorrow.  She 
never  attempted  consolation  in  spoken  words  ;  but  as  soon 
as  she  got  home,  and  while  the  tears  were  raining  down 
her  own  cheeks,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  to  him,  voicing 
her  sympathy  for  him  in  such  a  heartfelt  manner  that  her 
words  brought  some  measure  of  cheer,  like  a  faint  ray  of 
light,  to  Bramshaw  in  that  deep,  dark  hour  of  bereavement. 

Towards  nine  o'clock,  when  she  was  trying  to  occupy 
herself  in  tidying  up  the  little  flat,  packing  her  own  things 
for  the  departure  she  contemplated  and  putting  Lottie's 
personal  belongings  away,  she  was  disturbed  by  a  ring  at 
the  bell.  She  had  given  orders  that  no  one  was  to  be 
admitted,  but  when  Lottie's  maid  came  to  tell  her  that 
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Lord  Bramshaw  had  called  she  asked  him  to  be  shown  in 
at  once. 

Lord  Bramshaw's  face  was  set  and  very  pale. 

"  I  came  to  thank  you  personally  for  your  sweet  little 
note,"  he  said.  "  It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me 
just  now,  when  you  yourself  must  have  been  passing 
through  a  severe  ordeal." 

Patsy  pulled  out  a  chair  for  him  and  he  sat  down  on 
it  limply. 

"  Of  course  I  thought  of  you,"  she  said  gently.  "  We 
both  loved  her  .  .  .  our  dear  Lottie." 

She  leant  forward  and  touched  his  hand.  Her  voice 
was  very  soft. 

"  I've  been  thinking  about  all  this,"  she  said,  "  and 
although  I  haven't  been  able  to  help  weeping  my  eyes  out, 
I  can  feel  a  wonderful  sense  of  consolation  behind  all  the 
tragedy  and  grief.  We  ought  to  think  how  happy  they 
must  be  now  .  .  .  happier  than  we  can  dream  of  ... 
never  to  be  parted  any  more  nor  to  have  any  more  differ- 
ences. .  .  .  Everything  made  up !  ...  Somewhere 
they're  together.  .  .  .  How  could  we  wish  her  back — 
without  being  selfish  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause.    Lord  Bramshaw  broke  it. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  a  life  after  death  ?  "  he  asked. 

Patsy  nodded. 

"  I'm  sure  of  it.  ...  I  believe  in  a  life  to  come  that 
is  altogether  grand  and  beautiful  and  satisfying,  to  make 
up  for  all  that  went  wrong  on  earth.  I  believe  we  shall 
see  our  best  friends  again,  all  those  we  loved  .  .  .  even 
our  dear  dogs.  .  .  .  Just  heaven  !  Life's  very  short. 
....  Even  at  its  longest  it's  not  very  long  to  wait.  .  .  ." 

Bramshaw  cleared  his  throat. 

"  It's  difficult  to  conceive  the  heaven  you're  talking 
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about,"  he  said.  "  I  should  feel  more  resigned  if  I  had 
that  to  look  forward  to — the  hope  of  seeing  her  again,  to 
know  that  beyond  all  doubt  she  was  happy  at  last." 

"  She  is  happy  now,"  said  Patsy,  with  solemn  conviction. 
"  One  knows  these  things  without  being  able  to  prove 
them.  ...  It  comes  in  feeling.  All  day  I've  been 
bowed  down  with  grief,  missing  Lottie  for  myself,  thinking 
sad  thoughts.  But  a  little  while  ago — not  long  before  you 
came  in — I  was  sitting  down  doing  nothing  for  a  minute, 
and  I  felt  her  in  the  room  .  .  .  distinctly.  .  .  .  She 
spoke.  I  didn't  hear  her  voice  actually,  but  I  heard  it 
in  my  consciousness.  She  told  me  she  was  free  and  happy, 
and  that  the  only  thing  that  was  spoiling  it  for  both  of 
them  was  to  know  that  we  were  so  sad.  .  .  .  Don't  grieve 
for  her  sake  !  " 

Almost,  through  the  mediumship  of  Patsy,  Bramshaw 
seemed  to  hear  Lottie's  voice.  It  was  as  if  Patsy  had 
really  conveyed  a  message  to  him  from  his  beloved  dead. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  solemnly.  "  You  know  what  she 
was  to  me  ...  I  loved  her.  .  .  ." 

Patsy  nodded. 

"  You  loved  her  beautifully.  You  loved  her  unselfishly. 
Your  friendship  was  the  best  and  biggest  thing  in  her  life 
— outside  her  love  for  Pat.  She  used  to  talk  about  you 
so  often.  That's  why  I  feel  I  know  you  so  much  better 
than  I  really  do.  ...  She  showed  me  how  true  and 
upright  and  honourable  you  were.  .  .  .  She  was  awfully 
fond  of  you.  It  wasn't  only  for  Pat's  sake  and  her  own 
she  didn't  marry  you.  .  .  .  She  told  me  why  it  was 
once — one  night  when  we  couldn't  sleep.  .  .  .  Shall  I 
tell  you  what  she  said  ?  " 

"  Please,"  he  answered. 

Patsy  went  on  : 
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"  She  once  said  she  might  have  consented  to  do  as  you 
wished  and  divorce  her  husband,  even  though  she  loved 
him,  but  that  she  felt  you  deserved  so  much  more  from  a 
woman  than  she  could  ever  give  you.  She  said  she  hoped 
you  would  love  a  girl  one  day  who  would  be  everything 
to  you,  who  would  fill  your  life  with  joy  and  bless  your 
home.  I  hope  that  will  happen,  too,  one  day.  I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  your  being  always  lonely  and  sad.  .  .  . 
Won't  you  try  to  be  happy — by  and  by  ?  " 

She  spoke  wistfully,  earnestly,  with  deep  feeling. 

Lord  Bramshaw  swallowed  a  constriction  in  his  throat. 

"Can  one  be  happy — by  trying  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  wonder ! " 

Patsy  nodded  again. 

"  I  think  so.  ...  Or  one  stumbles  on  happiness 
suddenly,  just  round  the  corner.  .  .  .  It's  like  the  sun 
bursting  out  from  behind  clouds.  Some  time  it  will  break 
through." 

"  Let  us  hope  so,"  he  said  gravely.  "  It's  dark  enough 
just  now." 

For  answer,  Patsy  got  up  and  drew  up  the  blind. 

"  Look  !  "  she  said. 

He  came  and  stood  beside  her,  and  looked  out  upon  a 
night  sky  spangled  with  stars — stars  twinkling  into  infini- 
tude, immeasurably  far. 

Patsy  pointed  to  the  sky.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  room 
the  expression  on  her  face  was  spiritual  and  uplifted. 

"  When  I'm  in  trouble,"  she  said.  "  and  I  have  been 
lately,  I  often  pull  up  the  blind  at  night  and  look  out — 
for  comfort.  Sometimes  I  see  stars  .  .  ,  or  a  moon.  .  .  . 
Even  on  the  darkest  night,  if  you  look  long  enough,  there's 
still  a  faint  radiance.  .  .  .  And  everywhere  .  .  .  there 
is — the  solemn  hush  like  a  beautiful  benediction,  and 
behind  it  all— God  !  " 
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XLIV 

"  OH,  Vicky,  how  I  love  your  house  !  The  more  I  stay 
in  it,  the  less  I  always  want  to  go  away !  You'll  have  to 
turn  me  out  when  the  time  comes  !  Well,  I've  had  a 
lovely  holiday  with  you,  and  now  I  must  get  down  to 
work  again.  Rehearsals  in  town  for  the  new  show  next 
week.  I'm  so  glad  you  left  the  Ginger- Jar,  and  all  that 
syrupy  mess  !  " 

Patsy  sank  into  a  capacious,  chintz-covered  arm-chair 
and  looked  around  Victoria's  restful  drawing-room  with 
appreciative  though  not  envious  eyes.  It  was  not  in  her 
to  covet  anyone  else's  possessions  or  happiness,  least  of  all 
Vicky's,  with  her  nice  husband  and  her  spacious  country 
home. 

Victoria  had  been  married  over  a  year  now,  and  this 
was  a  flying  visit  of  Patsy's  between  a  tour  and  another 
London  season. 

Victoria,  placid,  fuller-faced,  already  dreaming  of  a  white 
and  blue  nursery  upstairs  in  leisurely  course  of  decoration, 
looked  affectionately  across  the  room  at  Patsy,  and  smiled 
and  sighed.  It  was  a  happy  sigh  nevertheless. 

"I'm  glad  I've  left  it,  too,  in  lots  of  ways — in  most 
ways,"  she  said.  "  But  I'd  love  to  have  been  successful 
first,  like  you  are  now,  Patsy." 

Patsy  shrugged. 

"  Life's  a  puzzle,"  she  remarked.  "  Some  people 
demand  such  a  lot  out  of  it,  and  get  it,  too  ;  and  others 
only  ask  for  such  a  little,  and  have  to  go  without.  AJl  I 
longed  for  was  love  and  a  little  home  and  a  garden  with 
flowers  in  front  and  vegetables  behind,  and  some  rumple- 
headed  babies  clinging  round  my  knees.  What  I've  got 
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is  what  I  least  expected — fame,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  and 
success  that  I  never  sought.  There's  nothing  in  it, 
dear.  ...  I  don't  even  feel  it's  through  anything  I've 
done,  except  that  I  did  work  like  mad  witn  my  dancing. 
Beyond  that,  I'm  nothing  more  to  rave  about  than  when 
I  was  one-two-three-and-kicking  in  the  chorus  !  " 

"  Oh,  but  Patsy,  you  must  have  real  talent !  Your 
popularity  goes  on  instead  of  getting  less.  One  can  hardly 
pick  up  a  paper  without  seeing  something  about  you 
somewhere  !  The  public  simply  loves  you  !  " 

Patsy's  shoulders  went  up  and  down  again. 

"  The  public  is  mad,"  she  declared  "  The  theatre-going 
public,  at  least.  ...  I'm  not  even  grateful  to  it  for 
boosting  me  up.  I've  simply  caught  on  because  I  stepped 
into  dear  Lottie's  shoes  at  a  dramatic  moment  and  on  a 
first  night.  .  .  .  And  it's  made  an  idol  of  me  ever 
since  ...  a  pampered  darling  ...  a  photographic  beauty. 
For  peace  and  a  comparatively  quiet  life,  I  prefer  the 
provinces  to  town.  That  was  Lottie's  choice  as  well.  The 
provinces  are  frightful  when  you're  a  No.  5  company  in 
the  crowd,  but  it's  quite  a  different  pair  of  shoes  touring 
in  state.  Besides,  I'm  always  on  tenterhooks  in  town,  in 
case  I  run  across  Jack  and  his  new  wife.  I  wonder  if  he 
makes  her  happy,"  she  mused,  "  and  if  he's  ever  sorry  he 
married  for  money  after  all." 

"It's  to  be  hoped  so,"  said  Victoria,  with  a  tinge  of 
bitterness.  "  He  couldn't  have  married  a  plainer  girl  if 
he  had  searched  the  whole  world  over.  I  saw  the  wedding 
photograph  on  the  back  page  of  the  Daily  Mail.  It 
needn't  have  added  '  the  well-known  heiress,  daughter 
of  Robert  Andrews,  the  late  shipping  magnate.'  You 
had  only  to  look  at  her  face  to  see  that  the  only  fortune 
she  had  was  in  stocks  and  shares  and  ships,  and  that 
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it  was  simply  through  that  that  she'd  got  a  husband 
at  all." 

"  I  think  Jack  was  really  sorry  for  her,  to  start  with," 
said  Patsy.  "  I  saw  her  once.  She  was  at  that  dance 
where  I  first  saw  him,  and  he'd  been  with  her  nearly  all 
the  evening.  I  dare  say,  if  he  hadn't  met  me,  he  would 
have  proposed  to  her  then." 

"  It's  a  pity  he  didn't,"  declared  Victoria.  "  You  must 
be  sorry  you  ever  met  him  now." 

Patsy  shook  her  head. 

"  No  ;  I'm  still  thankful.  I  would  go  through  a  whole 
lifetime's  hunger  for  five  more  of  those  heavenly  days," 
she  said.  "  I've  lost  and  I've  gained.  No  other  man  in 
the  world  could  have  given  me  so  much  joy.  I  think  I 
crammed  into  that  little  while  what  some  women  have  to 
spread  over  a  lifetime — or,  at  least,  he  did  for  me.  He  was 
the  most  beautiful  lover  a  girl  could  have  ;  if  he  ran  away 
from  his  wife  to-morrow,  I  believe  I  should  take  him  back." 

Victoria  stared.     She  looked  shocked. 

"  Patsy  !  You  can't  mean  it !  You  surely  don't  love 
him  still  ?  " 

Patsy  nodded  slowly. 

"  I  suppose  I  do,"  she  answered.  "  Is  it  wrong  to  love 
another  woman's  husband  when  he  was  yours  first  ?  I 
can't  order  my  feelings,  Vicky.  How  can  one  give  and 
take  back  ?  " 

Victoria  looked  disturbed. 

"  But  it's  foolish  of  you,  Patsy,"  she  argued.  "  He 
trampled  on  your  feelings,  betrayed  you,  never  even 
supported  you.  How  can  you  possibly  have  a  tolerant, 
much  less  a  loving,  thought  left  for  such  a  man  ?  I — 
detest  the  creature  !  I  never  liked  him.  What  right  had 
he  to  make  such  wholesale  havoc  of  your  life  ?  " 
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"  He  didn't  mean  to  do  that,"  said  Patsy.  "  I  don't 
think  anybody  intends  to  upset  another  person's  life.  He 
couldn't  regulate  how  much  I  cared !  Do  you  know 
Kipling's  poems  ?  "  she  switched  off  suddenly. 

"  A  good  many  of  them,  yes.     Why  ?  " 

"  There's  one  called  '  The  Virginity  '  .  .  .  and  the  last 
lines  of  it  are  : 

'  We've  only  one  virginity  to  lose, 
And  where  we  lose  it  there  our  hearts  will  be.' 

Perhaps  that  explains  everything,  Vicky.  I  rather  think 
it  does.  .  .  .  Anyway,  I  care."  She  dug  her  nails 
fiercely  into  the  palms  of  her  hands.  "  I  can't  stop  caring. 
I've  tried  ever  so  hard.  I've  worked.  I've  crammed  my 
life  with  doings.  It's  no  good.  I  find  myself  longing  for 
him  now  as  much  as  I  did  the  first  day  we  were  engaged. 
I  think  of  his  kisses,  and  I  burn.  ...  I  think  of  his 
arms  going  round  me,  and  I  feel  I  should  die  of  bliss  if  he 
wanted  to  take  me  into  them  again  !  " 

"  Don't  you  ever  think  of  his  arms  going  round  another 
woman  ?  "  said  Victoria.  "  Can't  you  harden  your  heart 
by  thinking  of  her  ?  " 

"  No.  It  only  hurts.  And  I  don't  blame  even  her, 
whoever  she  is.  I  can  feel  pain  like  knives  and  love  like 
fire,  but  I  can't  hate.  I  can't  even  take  away  liking, 
much  less  love,  when  once  I've  given  it." 

"  You  can  love  again,"  said  Victoria.  "  Other  people 
do.  Why  shouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Because  I'm  not  made  that  way,  I  suppose.  I  shall 
go  on  loving  him  until  I  die — or  he  does." 

For  once  in  a  way,  because  she  was  fond  of  Patsy  and 
so  entirely  zealous  for  her  happiness,  Victoria,  usually  so 
gentle-minded,  was  moved  to  express  herself  callously. 
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"  Then  I  wish  he  would  die,"  she  declared  vehemently. 
"  I  can't  help  it,  Patsy !  It's  a  dreadful  thing  to  say,  I 
know ;  but  when  I  think  of  that  man — and  you — I  feel 
I  can't  wish  him  well  in  any  way.  I  feel  he  ought  to  be 
punished,  to  be  made  to  suffer  as  he  has  made  you  suffer " 

"  Don't !  "  Patsy  interrupted.  "  I  wouldn't  have  him 
suffer  for  worlds  !  I'd  like  to  know  he  was  really  happy 
and  contented  and  had  everything  his  heart  desires.  I'd 
give  him  everything  he  wanted,  if  I  could.  I'm  sure  he'd 
do  the  same  for  me.  We  parted — friends." 

Victoria  gave  it  up.  The  quality  of  Patsy's  love  was 
too  far-reaching  for  her  to  comprehend.  Her  nature, 
though  sweet,  had  smaller  confines. 

"  Do  you  ever  hear  from  Lord  Bramshaw  ?  "  she  asked, 
changing  the  subject. 

"  Yes,  very  often.  He's  been  in  Africa  six  months  now, 
big-game  shooting,  and  I  don't  think  he's  coming  back  to 
England  for  some  time.  We've  got  to  know  each  other 
quite  well  on  paper ;  but  I  only  saw  him  twice  after 
Lottie's  death — once  after  the  funeral  and  just  before  he 
sailed." 

"  Was  he  very  upset  when  she  died  ?  " 

Patsy  nodded. 

"  Dreadfully.     He  was  heart-broken." 

"  But  I  thought — didn't  you  say  they  were  only  friends, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  ?  " 

"That's  true.  Everything — and  nothing.  .  .  .  Lottie 
loved  Pat  Wrexford,  her  husband  ;  Lottie  was  faithful  to 
Wrexford.  Lord  Bramshaw  loved  Lottie,  and  he  was 
loyal  to  every  one — Lottie,  Wrexford  and  himself — for  ah1 
those  years.  He's  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  men  you 
could  meet  in  a  lifetime.  You  know  it  directly  you  see 
him.  It's  in  his  face.  It  seems  such  a  pity  his  life  is  so 
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sad.  Perhaps  he  will  marry  one  day  ;  but  I  don't  know 
a  girl  in  the  world  who  is  good  enough  for  him."  Patsy's 
voice  was  reverential.  "  He  doesn't  pretend  to  be  a  bit 
better  than  anyone  else.  He  isn't  a  prig  or  a  cold-blooded 
saint,  but  a  man  who  is  splendid  by  nature.  If  I  were  a 
girl  and  had  the  chance,  and  knew  about  his  story,  I  would 
do  my  very  utmost  to  fill  his  life  to  the  brim  with  all  the 
happiness  I  could  give  him,"  she  added,  with  intense 
feeling. 

Victoria  kept  her  eyes  upon  the  knitting  in  her  lap. 
She  was  counting  stitches. 

"  If  you  feel  like  that,"  she  propounded,  "  why  shouldn't 
you  care  for  him  yourself  ?  It's  what — I  hoped  would 
happen !  " 

Patsy  looked  up,  almost  a  shocked  expression  on  her  face. 

"  Me  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Common  me  ?  Why,  Vicky, 
what  a  perfectly  outlandish  idea  !  Even  if  I  were  heart- 
whole,  I  should  never  presume  !  How  could  he  stoop — to 
me?" 


XLV 

PATSY  was  reading  a  letter  which  had  come  by  that 
morning's  post,  with  a  newspaper  cutting  pinned  to  it. 
The  letter  was  from  Victoria  and  ran  as  follows : 

PATSY  DEAREST, 

In  case  you  may  have  missed  the  latest  account 
of  Jack  Dudley's  doings,  I  enclose  you  this  bit  out  of 
The  Times.  I  know  you  don't  read  the  papers  very 
thoroughly,  so  it's  quite  likely  you  haven't  seen  it.  I 
only  send  it,  dear,  because  it  ought  to  prove  to  you  what 
an  utter  rotter  he  must  be — divorced  again — fancy  we 
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didn't  even  know  that  1  I  suppose,  having  plenty  of 
money,  his  wife  was  able  to  get  it  kept  out  of  the  news- 
papers !  And  now  bankrupt !  If  you  meet  him,  I  do 
beg  of  you,  darling,  to  harden  your  heart.  .  .  . 

All  goes  well  here,  and  the  crocuses  are  coming  up. 
Will  you  be  able  to  run  down  for  Baby's  christening  ? 
We're  calling  her  Patsy  Ann — the  first  for  you  and 
"  Ann "  after  my  mother.  She  is  two  months  old 
to-day  ! 

Ever  your  affectionate 

VICKY 

Patsy  pounced  on  the  printed  excerpt.  It  was  merely 
a  brief  statement  of  Dudley's  examination  in  bankruptcy. 
The  debtor,  whose  assets  were  nil,  attributed  his  position 
mainly  to  his  extravagant  style  of  living  and  to  gambling 
losses.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  formerly  occupied  a 
responsible  position  in  the  International  Steamship  Co., 
but  that  since  his  second  wife  had  divorced  him  he  had 
been  deprived  of  this  employment,  the  post  in  question 
having  been  obtained  and  withdrawn  entirely  through  her 
influence. 

It  is  certain  that  Victoria  had  forwarded  the  cutting 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  but  she  would  never  have  sent 
it  could  she  have  seen  into  Patsy's  receptive  heart  when 
she  had  assimilated  the  facts. 

Jack  in  trouble  ;  cast  off  by  his  rich  wife  ;  bankrupt 
and  on  the  rocks  !  Of  course  he  must  be  helped  immedi- 
ately, and  if  possible,  anonymously  ;  because  if  he  guessed 
that  Patsy  was  his  benefactor  he  might  refuse  to  accept 
her  aid.  The  worst  of  it  was,  in  spite  of  her  recent  suc- 
cesses, she  was  not  financially  affluent.  Her  salary,  though 
adequate,  was  not  a  "  fancy  "  one,  and  her  charities  were 
far-flung  and  numerous.  No  one  ever  came  to  Patsy  with 
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a  tale  of  woe  without  receiving  assistance  in  money  or 
kind.  She  was  a  spender  and  a  giver.  She  gave  with 
both  hands,  asked  no  questions — because  questions  in  time 
of  trouble  seemed  inquisitive  and  unkind — and  was  very 
often  presumed  upon.  Now  and  then,  urged  by  Victoria, 
she  would  make  a  spasmodic  attempt  to  "  save."  She 
had  been  acting  under  such  a  spasm  quite  lately,  with  the 
result  that  her  bank-book  showed  a  balance  of  fifty  pounds 
to  the  good. 

Well,  fifty  pounds  was  something  to  go  on  with.  It  was 
better  than  nothing  at  all. 

She  sat  down  then  and  there  and  wrote  a  cheque  for 
the  entire  amount,  had  it  cashed  into  notes,  enclosing 
them  in  a  sheet  of  blank  paper  with  the  words  "  From  a 
Well- Wisher"  in  printed  letters,  so  that  he  should  not 
recognise  her  handwriting.  She  addressed  it  to  him  "  c/o 
Messrs.  Grindlay  &  Co.,"  with  "  Please  forward  "  on  the 
envelope.  If  Grindlay's  were  still  his  bankers  he  would 
get  the  letter  in  a  post  or  two.  She  knew  she  could  have 
found  out  his  whereabouts  through  his  mother  ;  but  she 
preferred  not  to  trouble  her.  On  the  occasion  of  her 
divorce,  the  little  woman  had  penned  a  short,  misspelt, 
heartfelt  little  note  to  Patsy,  entreating  her  not  to  think 
unkindly  of  "  her  boy,"  and  Patsy  had  replied  to  it  in  the 
same  spirit  that  it  was  written.  She  felt  a  meeting  would 
be  too  much  for  her.  She  would  only  have  cried  her  heart 
out  on  that  motherly  bosom. 

As  it  happened,  Dudley  still  "  banked  "  at  Grindlay's. 
That  is  to  say,  he  had  a  few  undisclosed  shillings  to  his 
credit  there,  a  deposit  which  at  least  ensured  him  a  per- 
manent address.  For  the  rest,  he  had  been  moving  about 
from  cheap  rooms  and  hotels,  dodging  his  creditors  and 
avoiding  "  duns." 
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Patsy's  attempt  at  anonymity  did  not  deceive  him  for  a 
moment.  Two  days  after  she  had  posted  the  notes  she 
found  a  letter  from  him  waiting  for  her  at  the  theatre. 
The  handwriting  was  smudged  and  the  pages  blotted. 
Either  he  had  been  writing  with  a  bad  pen  or  an  unclear 
head. 

BEULAH  HALL, 

203  ORMISTON  STREET, 

LONDON,  S.E. 
GENEROUS  BEAUTY  (blot), 

Of  course  you  read  the  news  of  my  examanation 
eximination — hang  it,  that  doesn't  look  right  either, 
cant  spell  to-day — in  bancrupty.  That's  a  funny  looking 
word  too.  Must  get  a  dictionary  if  I  go  on  like  this  ! 
Of  course  I  guessed  at  once  (blot)  you  sent  that  fifty  quid. 
Who  else  in  this  world  would  be  my  "  well-wisher  "  now  ? 
My  dear  girl,  I  cant  take  it.  Enclosed  please  find.  I 
might  have  thought  I  could  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  you 
and  me  I  find  I've  had  enough  heavenly  kindness  from 
you  already  (blot).  Bless  you,  Beauty  (blot). 

So  glad  you  are  on  the  pinacle  of  fame.  Whenever 
I  want  one  of  your  photographs  I  cut  it  out  of  a  Tatler 
or  a  Sketch.  Theres  one  in  my  pocketbook  now. 

I've  never  turned  up  stage  door  though  sorely  tempted 

because  I  saw  you  from  the  gallery  last  week  and  threw 

you  a  rose  out  of  my  buttonhole  but  it  fell  on  an  old 

woman  in  the  pit. 

Thank    you    over    again,  you  blessed  Beauty,  and 

believe  me,  I've  only  got  what  I  deserve  being  no  d 

good  to  any  one  all  through. 

Yours, 

JACK  (blot) 

P.S. — This  is  an  hotel  nib.  Must  have  been  used  last 
by  an  apopleplic  old  bird  because  it  keeps  on  spluttering. 
Leaving  here  end  of  week. — J. 
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Enclosed  were  Patsy's  notes.  Eyes  blind,  she  folded  the 
untidy  letter  and  thrust  it  into  her  handbag.  The  blots 
and  the  faulty  spelling  filled  her  with  foreboding.  She 
knew  Dudley  was  no  good  at  expressing  himself,  but  he 
had  always  written  neatly  before.  That  scrawl,  those  blots 
and  half-formed  letters  tailing  off  into  a  mere  scribble  were 
ominous. 

Directly  the  performance  was  over,  without  waiting  to 
collect  her  floral  offerings  or  even  to  see  a  few  friends  in 
her  dressing-room,  Patsy  dressed  at  speed  and  hurried  out 
to  the  little  hired  coupe*  which  brought  and  fetched  her  to 
the  theatre  every  night. 

"  Home,  miss  ? "  inquired  the  driver.  He  put  the 
question  as  a  matter  of  habit,  and  was  almost  startled  by 
her  answer,  which  had  never  varied  up  till  now. 

"  No.  Take  me  to  203  Ormiston  Street,  first,  please — 
and  wait  for  me  there.  I  think — it's  a  goodish  distance 
out." 


XLVI 

PATSY'S  unexpected  visit  took  Dudley  completely  by 
surprise.  A  down-at-heel  hall  porter  conducted  her  up- 
stairs to  the  cheap  bed-sitting-room,  and  she  had  entered 
it  before  he  had  even  turned  round  from  the  sideboard, 
where  he  stood  replenishing  his  glass. 

The  porter  closed  the  door  noisily,  and  they  were  alone, 
regarding  each  other  with  a  silent,  sudden  rush  of  emotion 
after  the  lapse  of  over  a  year. 

Dudley  set  his  glass  down  at  once — the  undiluted  whisky 
in  it  was  nearly  half-way  up  the  tumbler — and  held  out 
his  hand  almost  shamefacedly. 
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"  Fancy  you  looking  me  up  here  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  By 
Jove,  Beauty !  if  I'd  guessed  you  would  actually  con- 
descend to  meet  me  as  well  as  befriend  me  like  you've  tried 
to  do  already,  I'd  have  fixed  a  better  rendezvous  than  this. 
I  don't  deserve  that  you  should  take  the  faintest  interest 
in  me  now.  Any  other  girl  but  you  would  rejoice  to  know 
that  I  was  on  my  beam  ends.  Where  will  you  sit  ?  I 
shouldn't  trust  that  wicker  chair.  It's  like  me — unreliable 
and  like  to  go  phut.  The  bed's  the  safest  place." 

Patsy  sat  on  it.  She  looked  round  the  shoddy,  miserable 
little  room,  and  her  lips  trembled,  while  her  heart  was 
filled  with  love  and  pity. 

"  Oh,  Jack ! "  she  said  unsteadily.  "I'm  so  sorry 
you've  made  a  mess  of  things  !  You — you  must  let  me 
help  you  all  I  can." 

He  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"  My  dear  Beauty,  why  ever  should  you  ?  There's  not 
the  least  reason.  I'm  in  the  soup,  the  cart,  or  the  ditch 
— whatever  you  like  to  call  it — purely  through  my  own 
folly,  and  I  deserve  kicking  more  than  anything  else. 
That's  what  most  people  would  say,  anyway.  The  truth 
is,  I  couldn't  stand  Alice — not  at  any  price  !  I  meant  to 
behave  like  a  good  boy  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  what  with 
her  exactions  and  other  things  all  my  resolutions  petered 
out.  It  serves  me  right.  If  I'd  stuck  to  you  I  might 
have  been  a  happier  feller.  Certainly  I  should  have 
been  a  better  one.  Don't  imagine  I  ever  got  tired  of  you, 
or  loved  you  less.  I  cared  for  you  more  than  anyone  else, 
and  I  do  to  this  day.  I  know  that's  not  saying  a  great 
deal,  but  I  cared  as  much  as  a  man  like  me  ever  cares  for  a 
woman.  I'd  like  you  to  hold  on  to  that.  I  knew  you  were 
skies  above  me  in  all  the  things  that  mattered.  If  I'd  had 
plenty  of  dibs  of  my  own  we  might  have  been  the  happiest 
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couple  in  the  world.  ...  It  was  the  idea  of  sordid, 
uninteresting  toil  that  did  for  me.  Then  you  were  away, 
and  I  ran  across  Alice  again.  Now  that  I'm  telling  you  the 
whole  story  there's  no  harm  in  your  knowing  she  was  in 
love  with  me  long  before,  whereas  I  was  only  sorry  for  her 
because  she  was  so  infernally  plain.  I  wasn't  after  her 
money-bags  to  start  with — not  when  I  met  her  at  a  dance 
and  saw  her  standing  up  against  the  wall  with  a  sort  of 
sick  and  smiling  set  look  on  her  face  because  her  programme 
was  half  empty.  I  was  a  pure  philanthropist  to  begin  with. 
Shall  I  go  on  ?  " 

"  Yes  .  .  .  now  that  you've  started,"  said  Patsy. 

Dudley  finished  his  drink.  She  noticed  that  he  tossed 
the  spirit  off  neat  and  that  his  eyes  were  over-bright ;  even 
his  manner  of  speaking  was  a  trifle  thick  and  slurred. 

"  Where  did  I  get  to  ?  Well,  then  you  were  away, 
touring.  ...  I  got  sick  of  job-hunting,  and  I  was 
feeling  disgruntled  and  upset  all  round.  .  .  .  One  day  I 
met  a  girl  I  knew — an  acquaintance  I  picked  up  at  Brighton 
once.  She's  on  the  halls,  and — well,  that  was  all  in  the 
hotel  bill  I  sent  you  for  evidence.  .  .  .  Alice  came  after- 
wards. .  .  .  When  you  had  set  me  free  I  knew  she  would 
jump  at  me.  So  that's  how  it  happened." 

"  Yes,  I  see  now.  ..."  said  Patsy.  "  You — you  never 
tried  to  be  good  when  you  were  away  from  me,  did 
you  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  not.  I  drifted.  That  Brighton  girl  was 
amusing  just  for  a  while.  ...  I  was  ashamed,  really.  .  .  . 
Well,  then  I  married  Alice,  and  I  meant  to  put  up  with  her 
plainness  and  behave.  I  stuck  it  for  three  months,  but  we 
quarrelled  every  day.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  loved 
me — or  said  she  did — she  wanted  to  alter  me  or  model  me 
into  something  I  never  could  be.  For  one  thing,  she  never 
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understood  me  as  you  do.  There  were  frightful  tussles. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  this  job  in  the  Steamship 
Company.  I  was  drawing  two  thousand  a  year.  By  gad, 
didn't  she  expect  me  to  work  for  it  though  !  She  thought  I 
ought  to  carry  on  like  her  father  had — from  nine  till  six 
every  day  of  the  week.  He  was  one  of  those  pioneers  of 
industry  who  make  a  vow  never  to  sit  in  an  arm-chair  until 
they're  fifty,  and  when  he  did  he  got  a  stroke  and  died. 
That  was  one  trouble — the  way  I  worked  and  the  time  I 
put  in.  She  wanted  me  to  account  for  every  hour.  Then 
there  was  my  cheque-book.  She  expected  me  to  show  her 
where  the  money  went.  By  gad,  she  was  as  tight-fisted  as 
she  was  plain  !  And  suspicious  !  She  began  to  be  sus- 
picious of  me,  Beauty,  without  any  reason.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  Jealousy.  Nagging  and  jealousy. 
She  fairly  drove  me  off  the  tracks.  .  .  .  Finally,  she  had 
me  watched.  .  .  .  All  this  time,  I  was  behaving  like  an 
angel  ;  but  when  I  was  sure  she  was  paying  dirty  little 
'tecs  to  shadow  me  I  made  up  my  mind  she  shouldn't  be 
disappointed.  I  kept  them  filling  up  their  notebooks  all 
day  and  night,  until  they  were  tired  and  had  got  enough 
evidence  for  her  to  divorce  me  a  hundred  times  over,  if  she 
had  wanted  to.  Then  she  wept  and  cast  me  out ;  and  I 
packed  my  trunks  and  put  on  my  hat.  Hence — and  here  I 
am!" 

He  waved  his  empty  glass. 

There  was  a  short  silence. 

"  And  have  you  thought  what  you  are  going  to  do  now  ?  " 
asked  Patsy.  "  Have  you  made  any  plans  ?  " 

"  Plans  ?  "  He  made  a  gesture  of  negation.  "  How  can 
a  fellow  like  me  make  plans  ?  I'm  back  where  I  was,  and 
worse." 

"  But  if  you'll  let  me  help  you "  she  began  eagerly. 
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"  You  shouldn't  have  sent  that  money  back.  What  made 
you  ?  " 

Dudley's  mouth  took  on  the  line  she  knew  so  well.  A 
look  of  affectionate  mulishness  came  into  his  face. 

"  Because,  if  I'd  kept  it  I  should  have  tarnished  the  one 
thing  in  my  life  that  has  been  totally  unconnected  with 
dross,"  he  replied.  "  I  shall  find  a  way  of  subsisting 
somehow." 

"  You  won't,  if  you  go  on  like  that,"  Patsy  replied,  looking 
at  the  all  but  empty  whisky  bottle.  "  You'll  do  for  your- 
self if  you  go  on  with  that."  She  got  up  impulsively, 
clasping  his  arm.  "  Jack !  I  entreat  you  to  let  me  help 
you  !  "  Her  voice  quivered.  "  It  breaks  my  heart  to  see 
you  like  this.  I — I  feel  it  even  more  than  when  you — 
wanted  to  part  from  me.  It's  terrible  to  know  that  you 
are  on  the  rocks,  when  I'm  in  a  position  to  help.  You're 
going  downhill.  .  .  .  You've  been  drinking  far  too  much 
— to  drown  care.  I  could  tell  it  by  your  letter." 

"  Well,  and  if  I  am,"  he  replied  indifferently,  "  who's  to 
care  ?  " 

"  I  do  !  "  Patsy  almost  flung  the  words  at  him.  "  Do 
you  think  I  can  ever  rest  when  I  think  of  you — like  you  are 
now,  drinking,  drifting,  going  from  bad  to  worse  ?  Oh, 
Jack  !  I'm  going  to  cry.  I  can't  help  it !  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  you — losing  your  manhood  1  " 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed  pitifully. 
Dudley  saw  the  tears  stealing  through  her  fingers.  Her 
last  words  had  flayed  him,  flicked  him  on  the  raw.  He  had 
been  proud  of  his  manhood  too.  .  .  .  He  drew  himself 
up,  almost  unconsciously. 

"  I  shouldn't  like — to  become  an  utter  wreck  either,"  he 
said.  "  I  could  take  a  pull  at  myself — if  I  had  the  incen- 
tive— to-morrow.  Simply  I  haven't  troubled.  I  think  I 
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lost  the  power  to  care  about  anything  very  much  after  they 
axed  me.  I  felt  like  a  man  who  had  lost  a  limb.  What  do 
you  suggest  I  had  better  do — to  reform  ?  I'm  open  to 
consider  any  ideas  !  " 

He  seemed  half-serious — serious  enough  to  plead  with, 
at  any  rate. 

"  Live  straight  1 ' '  Patsy  raised  an  earnest  face.  "  Don't 
let  your  weaknesses  get  the  better  of  you !  Oh,  Jack ! 
In  spite  of  everything,  I  was  so  proud  of  you  I  "  A  sob 
choked  her. 

Her  emotion  moved  him  too. 

"  Gad,  Beauty  !  "  he  muttered.  "  To  think  you  should 
still  care  enough  for  that  ...  to  mind  what  I  do  with  my 
rotten  life  or  how  I  spoil  it.  I've  a  jolly  good  mind 
to  put  my  back  into  it  after  all,  and — and  justify  your 
pride.  .  .  ." 

"  If  you  only  would  !  "  She  clasped  her  hands.  "  I — 
I'll  do  anything  to  help  you,  Jack  !  Treat  me  as  if  I  were 
a  man — another  pal.  Let  me  keep  you  going  until  you've 
found  out  what  you  can  do — or — or  help  you  in  any  other 
way." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  It  can't  be  done  that  way,  Beauty.  ...  I  couldn't 
look  on  you  as  a  man.  ...  If  I  looked  on  you  again,  it 
would  be — on  the  old  footing,  and  I'd  never  be  such  a 
sweep  as  to  come  into  your  life  twice  and  upset  everything 
all  over  again.  .  .  .  I've  done  enough  harm  already. 
I'd  like  to  feel  it  was  all  smooth  going  for  you,  to  know  you 
were  tacked  on  to  some  good  chap  who  would  love  and 
appreciate  you  and  take  care  of  you  like  you  deserve.  It's 
not  in  me  to  make  a  woman  happy  for  keeps,  Beauty.  .  .  . 
I  might  mean  to,  but  that's  not  enough.  I  couldn't 
promise.  .  .  .  Bless  you  for  your  generosity  and  your  warm 
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heart,  all  the  same  !  ...  I've  made  up  my  mind  to 
pull  up.  Honest  Injun  !  "  He  smiled  into  her  eyes. 

Patsy  stood  up. 

"  You  swear  it,  Jack  ?  " 

"  I  swear  it,  Beauty." 

His  big  hand  enveloped  hers.  She  felt  a  terrible  longing 
to  pull  him  to  her,  to  wind  her  arms  around  him  and  draw 
his  head  on  to  her  breast. 

For  a  second  Dudley  leaned  towards  her.  Then  resolutely 
he  seemed  to  pull  himself  away.  He  had  won,  perhaps, 
the  first  victory  over  himself  in  his  life — not  to  take  what 
the  gods  and  a  loving  woman  were  willing  to  give  him  once 
again.  That  much  must  be  recorded  to  his  credit. 

"  Good-bye,  Beauty." 

"  Good  night,"  she  faltered.  "  If — if  you  change  your 
mind,  Jack,  about  letting  me  help,  you'll  write,  won't  you  ? 
I  shall  never  alter.  I  do  wish — you  had  some  plans." 

Suddenly  a  light  shone  in  Dudley's  eyes.  It  was  momen- 
tary, inspirational. 

"  Why,  I've  got  an  idea,  a  plan,  Beauty !  "  he  declared. 
"  It's  only  arrived  this  moment — like  a  flash  !  The  wonder 
is  it  never  occurred  to  me  before.  What  a  blockhead  I  am  ! 
I've  been  longing  to  get  back  into  the  Army,  and  I  can't. 
That  door's  closed  to  me  for  ever  ;  but  not  every  door.  This 
Moroccan  business — why  shouldn't  I  see  service  there  ? 
There's  pretty  certain  to  be  a  Foreign  Legion  fighting  along- 
side the  French — every  nationality,  all  the  world's  wasters 
from  all  over  the  globe  !  With  any  luck,  I  can  get  into 
that  all  right.  Good  Buddha,  Beauty  !  I'll  go  !  " 
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XLVII 

ONCE  he  had  made  it,  it  was  impossible  to  move  Dudley 
from  his  sudden  resolve.  Before  she  left  him  Patsy  made 
a  last  attempt  to  entreat  him  to  stay  at  home  ;  but  he  was 
not  to  be  shaken  from  his  decision. 

"  It's  no  use,  Beauty,"  he  declared.  "  In  battle  I  can 
purge  myseli  clean  perhaps.  Don't  try  to  put  me  off. 
You  can't  think  how  positively  keen  I  feel  at  the  chance  of 
a  scrap !  When  I  come  back  I'll  be  a  new  man,  you'll 
see  " 

Ov>^*      •       •       • 

She  clung  to  him  then. 

"  Come  back,  Jack  !     Promise  you'll  come  back  !  " 

"  Of  course  I  shall,"  he  declared.  "  Fellows  don't  get 
knocked  out  so  easily.  Look  at  the  Great  War.  I  came 
out  of  that  all  right,  and  I  was  through  the  whole  campaign, 
right  in  the  very  thick  of  it.  I  don't  think  I  was  born  to 
be  killed  in  battle,  although  it's  the  end  I'd  choose.  '  Then 
let  me  like  a  soldier  fall.'  .  .  .  Remember  that,  Beauty, 
if  by  any  chance  I  don't  come  back.  Say  to  yourself, 
'  Jack's  happy/  and  pull  up  your  socks."  He  hesitated. 
"  I  say,  Beauty,  could  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to  say 
good-bye — with  a  kiss  ?  I  wanted  to  take  one  a  minute 
ago,  but  now  that  I'm  really  going  it's  different." 

Mutely,  Patsy  lifted  her  face  and  he  took  her  lips. 

"  By  gad  !  "  He  drew  away  with  an  uplifted  look  upon 
his  face.  "  That  was  like  a  draught  of  clean  water — a 
consecration  !  Pray  for  me — if  you've  time.  .  .  .  I'll 
write,  perhaps  ;  but  don't  get  worried  if  letters  don't  come. 
With  all  the  will  in  the  world,  I  never  could  keep  up  a 
correspondence.  Did  you  come  in  a  car  ?  I'll  see  you 
out." 
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He  saw  her  downstairs  and  helped  her  into  the  coupe", 
standing  bareheaded  under  a  street  lamp  as  she  drove  off, 
his  handsome  face  and  ruddy  hair  illumined  in  the  lamp- 
light, smiling  in  the  old  gay  way. 

That  was  the  last  Patsy  was  ever  to  see  of  Jack  Dudley 
in  this  human  passage.  It  was  the  last  picture  she  took 
away  in  her  heart,  stamped  indelibly  upon  the  tablets  of 
her  memory  for  all  time. 

Weeks  passed,  and  no  word  came  from  him.  She  had  no 
letters,  heard  no  news.  She  knew  that  he  must  have  gone, 
and  that  was  all. 

One  morning  about  six  weeks  later  she  awoke  with  a 
curious  sensation,  difficult  to  analyse  but  horribly  definite. 
Something  seemed  to  have  snapped  within  her,  was  no 
longer  existent ;  and  she  knew  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt 
that  Dudley  was  dead. 

She  knew  he  had  passed  although  actual  confirmation  of 
it  did  not  come  to  her  for  several  weeks,  when,  after  the 
performance  one  evening,  as  she  was  leaving  the  theatre,  a 
shabby  little  old  woman  stepped  out  of  the  shadows  and 
touched  her  timidly  on  the  arm. 

"  Miss  Greville  !     May  I  speak  to  you  ?  " 

In  the  semi-darkness  she  recognised  Dudley's  mother, 
and  came  back  with  her  into  her  dressing-room. 

"  I  know — what  you've  got  to  tell  me,"  she  said.  "  It's 
news — of  Jack." 

The  little  old  woman  could  not  keep  her  lips  still.  She 
was  breathing  noisily,  through  sobs. 

"  Dearie  !  It's  bad  news.  I  don't  know  how  to  tell 
you  !  My  boy  !  He's  gone  !  " 

By  and  by,  bit  by  bit,  she  unfolded  the  news  she  had 
come  to  impart. 

"  I  never  knew  he'd  left  England  to  fight,"  she  said 
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unsteadily.  "  He  wanted  to  spare  me  that ;  so  all  he  said 
was,  '  Mum,  I'm  going  abroad,'  and  I  never  tried  to  argue 
with  him,  dearie,  because  he  never  was  one  to  be  stopped 
when  he'd  made  up  his  mind.  Only,  when  I  got  this  letter 
written  in  French  from  an  officer,  and  this  medal  with  it, 
and  the  few  lines  he'd  written  in  pencil  himself  before  he 
died,  did  I  know  he'd  gone  out  to  fight.  This  is  what  he 
wrote,  dear.  His  last  words  when  he  was  dying." 

Patsy  took  the  crumpled  sheet  of  notepaper  and  read  the 
all  but  obliterated  pencilled  scrawl  through  a  mist  of  tears. 

Mother  darling,  good-bye.  No  time  for  more.  Give 
my  love  to  Patsy  at  the  Azure  Theatre.  And  my 
decoration.  This  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened,  old  lady.  No  pain  at  all  only  getting  very 
dark.  Patsy  will  comfort  you. 

Your  loving 
JACK 

That  was  all. 

With  her  face  working,  Patsy  handed  it  back. 

"  Oh,  Mother  !  "  she  choked. 

The  little  woman  held  out  the  other  letter. 

"  This  came  from  the  French  officer  with  his  medal — 
the  Croix  de  Guerre — with  palms."  She  forced  a  small 
leather  case  into  Patsy's  hands.  "  Can  you  read  French, 
dearie  ?  A  lady  boarder  staying  at  my  house  put  it  into 
English  for  me,  but  I  don't  rightly  remember  all  the  words. 
The  officer  says  he  was  '  a  gallant  and  fearless  soldier  '  and 
that  he  had  made  himself  beloved  by  all.  And  then  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  was  taken  to  a  place  called  Riff  with 
some  more  of  their  wounded,  and  that's  where  he  was 
buried.  .  .  .  You  can  keep  the  letter,  too,  dearie, 
because  it  came  with  the  medal,  and  there's  the  description 
18 
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of  his  deed,  only  it's  all  in  French.  There's  one  sentence 
there  the  lady  translated  which  means  '  He  was  a  born 
soldier.'  There,  dearie !  ...  '  II  etait  soldat  dc  son 
berceau  ' — '  He  was  a  soldier  from  his  cradle.'  I  never 
heard  truer  words.  A  soldier  he  always  wanted  to  be. 
Before  I'd  put  him  into  breeches  he'd  play  with  his  little 
toy  sword  and  his  bugle,  marching  round  the  room.  .  .  . 
Right  from  his  babyhood,  you  might  say.  It  was  born  in 
him.  In  our  war  he  put  his  age  up  to  get  into  the  Army, 
because  he  was  too  young,  and  he  was  mentioned  in 
dispatches  twice." 

She  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  He  thought  of  you  at  the  last,  dear.  It's  my  belief 
he  always  loved  you,  although  he  didn't  keep  true  like  he 
should.  His  other  wife,  she  was  nothing  to  him  and  she 
didn't  treat  him  fair.  I  wouldn't  go  to  tell  her  this  news, 
even  though  she  is  the  mother  of  his  little  son.  .  .  .  Didn't 
you  know  that,  dearie  ?  It  was  in  the  paper  a  month  ago. 
I  don't  think  he  ever  knew  there  was  a  child  coming,  or  he 
would  have  told  me.  I'd  like  to  look  on  my  grandchild, 
but  I  never  shall.  .  .  .  I'll  be  getting  home  now,  my 
dear.  .  .  ." 

She  rose  unsteadily — feeble,  workworn  and  grief -stricken. 

"I'll  drive  you  home,"  Patsy  said.     "  I  was  just  going." 

Right  at  the  last,  before  they  reached  the  shabby 
boarding-house  in  Kensington,  she  asked  a  question  : 

"  Mother — do  you  think  it  would  be  possible — to  find  his 
grave  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,  dearie.  It's  all  in  the  letter.  .  .  .  There's 
a  little  French  cemetery,  it  says.  He's  buried  there." 

The  car  stopped. 

Patsy  helped  Dudley's  mother  out.  She  bent  and  kissed 
her. 
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"  Then  I  shall  go  there  as  soon  as  this  piece  comes  off 
next  week.  And  I'll  put  a  wreath  on  it — for  you  and  me." 

Dudley's  mother  took  Patsy's  ungloved  hand,  gripping 
it  tightly. 

"  Thank  you,  dearie.  .  .  .  And  if  you'd  come  and  see 
me  when  you  come  back,  just  to  describe  it  to  me.  .  .  . 
I'm  too  old  to  travel  now  ..."  A  tear  fell  on  Patsy's 
hand  and  lay  glistening  there.  "  And,  daughter  ...  if 
you  could  speak  to  him,  perhaps  he  might  hear.  .  .  .  Tell 
him — tell  him  Mother  won't  be  long  before  she  comes 
to  her  baby — her  dear." 

With  Patsy's  arm  to  guide  her  she  stumbled  up  the 
steps — weary  and  old  and  full  of  grief — yet  another  mother 
amongst  a  legion  of  mothers  who  mourn  for  their  soldier 
sons.  . 


XLVIII 

Two  women  stood  confronting  each  other  in  a  London 
drawing-room  ;  the  one,  a  caller,  Patsy,  nervous  and  not 
quite  sure  of  herself,  because  she  was  uncertain  what  sort 
of  reception  she  would  meet  with  ;  the  other  woman,  plain 
and  calm,  a  trifle  on  her  dignity,  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
Patsy's  presence.  She  knew  the  name,  of  course,  both 
theatrically  and  in  its  private  significance  to  herself. 

"  You  wanted  to  see  me  ?  " 

Her  voice  was  cold. 

Patsy's  was  unsteady  with  nervousness  and  emotion. 

"  Yes.  I  have  some  news.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
wish  to  hear  it,  but  it  isn't  in  the  papers  and  you  might 
never  know,  so  I  came.  .  .  .  It's  about — my — your 
husband." 
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The  other  smiled  bitterly. 

"  Our  ex-husband,  you  mean  ?  Yes  ...  if  you  have 
news  I  should  be  interested,  of  course." 

Patsy  was  very  pale. 

"  He  was  killed  in  Morocco,"  she  said  briefly.  "  He 
went  out  there  and  enlisted  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  he 
died — splendidly.  I  heard  it — from  his  mother.  .  .  ." 

The  other  woman  stood  very  still.  She  did  not  wince, 
but  her  narrow  figure  tensed. 

"  I'm — very  sorry  to  hear  that,"  she  said. 

"  I  knew  you  would  be,"  Patsy  answered.  She  took  a 
step  nearer  to  her.  "  I — hope  you'll  think  of  him  kindly," 
she  went  on  unsteadily.  "  He  wasn't  bad  all  through  .  .  . 
only  careless.  .  .  .  That  was  his  worst  fault.  He — 
never  really  meant  to  make  either  of  us  unhappy." 

The  other  woman  clasped  and  unclasped  her  hands. 
She  wanted  to  keep  Patsy  at  a  distance.  She  was  also 
terribly  tempted  to  draw  near.  In  her  own  way  she  had 
endured  as  much  as  Patsy.  She  had  hated  Patsy's  very 
name,  because  she  had  divined  what  Dudley's  real  feelings 
were.  .  .  .  She  knew  that  she  herself  had  only  purchased 
this  man.  .  .  .  Whilst  loving  him,  she  had  hated  him 
for  the  material  considerations  that  had  made  him 
hers.  .  .  . 

Now,  with  Patsy  there  in  the  flesh,  sympathetic,  soft, 
sorrowing,  her  embittered  feelings  began  to  ebb  away.  .  .  . 
She  had  a  longing  for  Patsy  to  understand  the  torment 
she  had  been  through  as  only  another  woman  can  under- 
stand. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  she  answered  ;  "  but  I  never  was  happy 
— for  a  day.  ...  I  should  have  been  in  heaven  if  he 
had  loved  me.  I  always  hoped  he  would  love  me  after 
we  were  married.  He  was  candid,  wasn't  he  ?  He  never 
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lied.  ...  He  never  once  said  in  words  that  he  was  fond 
of  me.  .  .  .  Even  when  he  proposed,  I  knew  there  was  no 
love.  .  .  .  Why  am  I  telling  you  this  ?  " 

"  Because  we're  women,"  said  Patsy.  "  Because  it 
hurts  to  keep  one's  heart  shut  up  and  never  talk.  Besides, 
I  understand.  .  .  ." 

"  After  we  were  married — the  very  night  we  were 
married,"  the  other  woman  went  on,  "I  knew  what  his 
real  feelings  for  you  were.  ...  He  had  been  unfaithful 
to  you,  but  you  had  his  heart.  ...  He  was  asleep,  and 
in  the  night  he  stirred.  I  felt  his  hand  groping  for  mine. 
And  he  said,  '  7s  that  your  little  hand,  Beauty  ? '  In  his 
sleep.  .  .  . 

"  By  day,  he  never  spoke  of  you  ;  but  once,  when  I  was 
in  a  terrible  temper  and  flung  your  name  at  him,  he  turned 
on  me  furiously.  I  never  saw  him  angry  before.  He  told 
me  I  might  say  what  I  liked  about  any  other  woman,  but 
he  forbade  me  to  mention  you.  I  hated  you  then.  Oh, 
heaven,  how  I  hated  you  !  " 

"  You  needn't  have,"  said  Patsy  gently.  "  I  never  hated 
you.  .  .  .  Why  should  two  women  dislike  each  other 
because  they  happen  to  love  the  same  man  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  ...  I  wanted  him  for  myself,  I 
suppose.  I  hadn't  got  him.  In  a  little  while  I  knew  he 
was  sorry  he  had  married  me — even  with  my  money. 
Then  I  made  him  suffer.  I  made  him  feel  like  a  servant. 
At  any  rate,  I  treated  him  like  one — in  public,  too.  And  I 
loved  him  all  the  while  I  was  doing  it — loved  and  hated, 
both  at  the  same  time.  ...  I  hated  him  for  not  loving 
me.  I  loved  him — for  himself.  I  think  I  was  mad  in 
those  days.  And  I  got  suspicious.  Because  I  couldn't 
watch  him  myself  every  minute  of  the  day,  I  paid  other 
people  to  do  it.  I  dare  say  I  drove  him  away  from  me.  .  .  . 
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No  man  would  have  stood  it.  ...  Then  I  got  my  free- 
dom ;  and  the  day  after  that,  I  knew  for  certain  I  was 
going  to  have  his  child.  .  .  .  That  was  my  hour  of 
triumph.  In  a  sense,  it  was  even  more  than  possessing  his 
love.  I  felt  it  would  make  up  for  everything." 

"  And  has  it  ?  "  Patsy  asked. 

"  Absolutely." 

"  I'm  glad,"  Patsy  said.  Her  fingers  were  busy  with 
the  string  of  the  small  parcel  she  had  with  her.  "  May  I 
ask  you  a  favour  ?  "  she  said.  "  Could  I  see — your  little 
baby  ?  I've  brought  something  specially  for  him.  It  is 
Jack's  decoration — the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palms.  If  he 
had  known  he  had  a  son,  he  would  have  wished  him  to 
have  it,  not  me." 

She  held  it  out,  the  tears  standing  in  her  eyes. 

The  other  woman  opened  the  little  case  and  looked  down 
upon  the  emblem  of  a  brave  deed,  while  conflicting 
emotions  tugged  at  her  heart. 

Patsy  stood  by  her  side. 

"  He  was  a  soldier  and  a  hero,"  she  said  softly.  "  You'll 
teach  his  son  to  be  proud  of  him,  won't  you  ?  " 

Dudley's  second  wife  nodded.  Her  heart  was  too  full 
for  speech. 

In  silence  she  drew  Patsy's  arm  through  hers  and  led 
her  out  of  the  room  and  up  the  wide  staircase  to  the 
nursery  on  the  first  floor. 

At  a  word  from  the  infant's  mother  the  nurse  unobtru- 
sively left  the  room. 

The  mother,  her  plainness  almost  transformed  to  beauty 
as  she  lifted  the  infant  out  of  its  cradle,  turned  to  Patsy, 
smiling  through  tears. 

"  He's  awake  !  "  she  said.  "  Look  !  Isn't  he  like  his 
father  !  Would  you  like  to  nurse  him  for  a  little  while  ?  " 
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Speechless,  Patsy  held  out  her  arms.  As  they  crooked 
round  the  precious  burden  a  cry  she  could  not  suppress 
broke  from  her,  and  she  kissed  the  small  face  with  a  passion 
that  was  half  tender  and  half  fierce. 

"  Baby  !  "  she  whispered.     "  Oh,  Baby  !  " 

Then,  in  the  manner  of  infants,  the  baby  lifted  a  wee, 
wandering  hand,  and  its  tiny  fingers  found  Patsy's  cheek  .  . . 
passing  over  it  like  flower  petals  ...  till  they  reached  her 
lips.  .  .  . 

Dudley's  wife  came  near.  As  Patsy  held  the  child  she 
lifted  the  medal  from  its  case  of  velvet  and  pinned  it  on  the 
baby's  gown. 

And  to  each  of  them  in  that  moment  it  seemed  as  if 
Dudley  stood  beside  them  in  the  spirit,  and  was  pleased.  . . . 


XLIX 

IN  the  little  French  cemetery,  with  its  row  of  wooden 
crosses  and  rough  black  lettering,  Patsy  had  wandered, 
looking  for  her  mound  ...  for  one  mound  amongst  so 
many  that  were  all  alike. 

At  last  she  found  it,  and  laid  the  laurel  wreath  she  had 
brought  with  her  upon  it. 

Then  she  knelt  and  kissed  the  cross.  .  .  . 

She  was  all  alone  here,  and  she  lingered  to  pray. 

Last  of  all,  before  she  rose,  she  stooped  and  laid  her  face 
against  the  earthy  mound. 

Her  lips  moved.  She  was  murmuring  his  mother's 
message,  and,  last  of  all,  her  own  : 

"  If  you  can  hear  me,  darling,"  she  whispered,  "  these  are 
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my  last  words  :   Thank  you  !     Thank  you  with  all  my  heart 
for  those  five  perfect  days  I  " 


A  SHIP  at  sea,  ploughing  its  way  towards  England  from 
Tangier  through  placid  waters,  and  two  who  had  met  by 
accident  and  forgathered  since — Patsy,  on  her  way  back 
from  Riff,  and  Lord  Bramshaw,  homeward  bound  after  his 
long  expedition  in  Africa. 

To-morrow  they  would  be  landing,  after  those  pleasant 
days  of  deepening  friendship,  and  each  was  conscious  of 
regret  that  the  time  had  all  but  passed. 

They  sat  on  deck  now,  under  the  moon,  talking  quietly 
and  desultorily  .  .  .  the  man  disturbed  within  himself 
because  of  the  words  he  was  hesitant  to  speak,  and  Patsy 
also,  because  she  had  no  idea  of  the  trend  of  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  but  was  sorry  herself  to  say  good-bye — more 
sorry  than  she  could  have  thought  possible,  considering 
that  she  had  believed  it  is  only  possible  to  love  but  once. 

Bramshaw  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  What  are  your  plans  when  you  reach  London  ?  "  he 
asked. 

Patsy's  voice,  answering,  sounded  a  little  weary. 

"  I  shall  stay  with  Vicky  for  a  few  days,  I  think.  Then 
Mr.  Homus  wants  me  to  see  about  the  new  piece — another 
contract,  and  America  to  follow.  It's  back  to  the  Ginger- 
Jar,  of  course." 

"  Don't  you  ever  contemplate  retiring  ?  " 

"  Me  ?  How  could  I  ?  I  haven't  saved  enough.  I 
can't  hoard  money.  I'd  love  to  give  it  up  otherwise.  .  .  . 
Sometimes,  I  think "  She  broke  off. 
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"What  were  you  going  to  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  something  I  don't  really  mean.  ...  At  least,  I 
couldn't  do  it,  I  know,  when  it  came  to  the  point — not 
without  love.  .  .  .  I've  only  sometimes  thought  I  would 
marry  the  first  decent  man  who  asks  me,  just  for  a  home — 
and  children.  Do  you — despise  me  ?  " 

Bramshaw  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 

"  No,"  he  said  finally.  "  I  don't  think  you  realise 
exactly  how  I  regard  you,  Patsy.  ...  I  never  realised 
myself  until  you  began  to  write  to  me,  and  we  met  again 
on  this  boat.  .  .  .  You  and  I  have  both  buried  our  dead. 
We  are,  as  years  go,  young  enough  to  love  again.  .  .  . 
With  me,  I  know  that  it  is  much  more  than  a  possibility. 
It  is  an  actuality  now,  at  this  moment.  Lottie's  memory 
is  still  dear  to  me,  and  always  will  be,  but  that  which  you 
once  told  me  she  most  wished  has  come  to  pass.  I  know 
someone  who,  if  she  wished,  could  fill  my  life  with  joy — 
someone  whom  I  would  give  the  world  to  make  happy  as 
well,  if  it  is  within  my  power.  .  .  .  What  do  you  say, 
Patsy  ?  " 

Patsy  did  not  reply,  but  in  the  light  of  the  moon  he  saw 
her  face  and  read  her  answer,  and  his  heart  gave  a  great 
throb  of  joy. 

The  next  moment  he  had  taken  her  in  his  arms,  and  the 
love  he  had  to  give  her  flooded  her  whole  being  with 
happiness  and  peace. 

"  I'm  not  good  enough  for  you,"  she  murmured.  "  I'm 
not  cut  out  to  be  a  great  lady.  But  I'll  try.  .  .  .  Oh,  my 
dear,  I'll  try  !  " 

He  held  her  closely. 

"  You  needn't  try,  dear.  Be  your  sweet  and  beautiful 
self.  No  man  could  desire  more  or  deserve  so  much." 

Patsy  lay  contentedly  in  his  arms.     .  .  .    She,  too,  had 
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not  forgotten  her  dead.  This  deep,  new  joy  that  pervaded 
her  life  was  second  love — a  love  apart  and  as  beautiful, 
but  altogether  different.  Whereas  the  one  had  been 
ecstasy,  a  bliss  that  was  akin  to  pain,  this  other  was  like 
a  singing  bird  .  .  .  a  "  Blue  Bird  "  of  contentment,  that 
would  never  spread  its  wings  to  fly  away  but  would  dwell 
in  the  house  of  their  love  for  ever. 

"  Tell  me  about  your  home,"  she  said,  turning  to  him 
by  and  by.  "  The  place  in  Sussex  you're  so  fond  of.  ... 
Has  it  got  terraces  ?  And  is  it — old  red  brick  ?  " 

"  Yes.  It's  very  ancient — Elizabethan.  I  think  you'll 
rather  love  it,  Patsy.  I  do.  But  how  did  you  know  about 
the  terraces  and  the  old  red  brick  ?  Lottie  never  saw  it." 

"  No,  neither  have  I  .  .  .  but  someone  else  did.  ...  A 
fortune-teller  Vicky  and  I  went  to  described  a  beautiful 
old  place  to  us.  ...  She  said  she  saw  a  terrace  and  an 
old  red  brick  mansion,  and  me — and  five  children  playing  \ 
Five  children — all  mine  and  yours  !  "  She  was  half -gay, 
half -serious.  "  Would  you — would  you  dislike  the  idea 
of  such  a  lot  of  children  ?  "  she  asked  him. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  .  .  .  It's  a  big  place,  Patsy.  .  .  . 
I've  often  imagined  what  it  would  be  like  to  live  in  it  as  a 
home  again.  .  .  .  With  a  sweet  wife  and  merry  children 
romping  about." 

Patsy  gave  a  happy  sigh.  She  was  visioning  all  that 
too.  .  .  . 

"  Tell  me  your  thoughts,  dear." 

Bramshaw  broke  the  blissful  silence  that  had  fallen  upon 
them. 

Out  of  the  darkness  Patsy's  voice  answered  him  on 
almost  singing  notes : 

"  I  was  thinking,  and  wishing  I  could  broadcast  a  message 
to  all  the  people  in  the  world  who  are  sad  and  unhappy,  in 
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trouble  or  despair  at  this  moment,  like  I  was  once,  and  to 
let  them  know  that  it  doesn't  last — it  can't  last — to  tell  them 
to  go  on  believing,  and  hoping,  and  praying  and  looking 
forward,  because  all  the  worst  muddles  and  the  saddest 
tangles  are  bound  to  come  right  in  the  end  !  " 
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